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The Continuous Working Week 
in Soviet Russia 


The methods and principles of the regulation of hours of 
work have undergone important changes in Russia in the last 
jew years. In October 1927 the Soviet Government announced 
its intention of introducing the seven-hour day in industry, and 
at the beginning of 1928 the reform began to be put into opera- 
tion in some undertakings." The purpose of this first reform was 
to speed up and so increase production by the introduction of 
the three-shift system ; it was subsequently completed by what 
is called the “ continuous working week”, which by abolishing 
general rest days aims al enabling undertakings to be kept going 
seven days a week, and so increase their output while. lowering 
their costs of production. This system is at present applied in 
a very large number of undertakings, and materials are already 
available for the study of its characteristics and consequences. 
The following article, after a short history of the question, 
describes the organisation of work under the new system, and 
analyses the results obtained up to the present. 


OR some two or three years the Russian policy on hours of 
work has been more and more influenced by one idea. 

that of reducing to a minimum the periods during which under- 
takings are not working so as to arrive at the highest possible 
output with the available means of production. It was this idea 
that induced those responsible for economic and social policy 
in Russia to introduce the three-shift system in the textile industry 
at the end of 1927, and subsequently in other industries, under 
the slogan of the “seven-hour day”. The same endeavour to 
exploit the undertakings to the utmost gave rise in the summer 
of 1929 to a new measure affecting hours of work, namely, the 
introduction of the “continuous working week”, or, as it is 
usually called, “ the continuous production week”. This means 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXII, No. 3, Sept. 1930, pp. 329-357 : 


“ The Seven-Hour Day in Soviet Russia ”’. 
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the abolition of “ general rest days” so that the workers and 
employees take it in turns to have their rest day instead of 
having it together, and the undertakings are kept going seven 
days in the week. Recently—since the summer of 1930—the 
idea has been carried a step further. It is proposed to avoid 
not only the stoppage of work on Sundays, which was the object 
of introducing the continuous week, but also the interruption 
of work at night, and so to introduce “ continuous production ”.* 
This new idea is still under discussion and only the first steps 
are being taken to realise it. The continuous working week, 
on the other hand, has become a fact in a very large number 
of undertakings, so that some account can already be given of 
its operation and effects. 


THE History or THE CONTINUOUS WoRKING WEEK 


The growth of the idea of the continuous working week in 
the Soviet Union has been somewhat peculiar. Until the Fifth 
Congress of Soviets of the Union, held in the second half of 
May 1929, practically nothing was known about it. Since about 
June or July of that year, on the contrary, it has enjoyed general 
recognition. Recent literature on the subject—since the summer 
of 1929 the publishing market has been flooded with pamphlets 
and books on the continuous working week *—-has sought to 








1 Until this new problem arose the question of the continuous working week 
was often described as that of continuous production, and it is only recently that 
an attempt has been made to differentiate the terms and define them more exactly. 


2 The following pamphlets and books have been used in preparing this article : 

A. ANDREJCIK: Nepreryvka na transporte (The continuous working week in 
transport). Moscow, General Council of Trade Unions, 1930. 

M. Aronovit: Nepreryvnoje proizvodstvo (Continuous production). Moscow, 
Technika i Upravlenje, 1930. 

L. BeEREZANSKI: Perekhod na nepreryvku (The transition to the continuous 
working week). Moscow, General Council of Trade Unions, 1930. 

S. Bospasinski : Nepreryonaja nedelia i principy jeje postrojenija (The con- 
tinuous working week and the principles of its structure). Moscow, Commissariat 
of Labour, 1930. 

I. Dauxst and L. PavéinskaJa: Nepreryvka na transporte (The continuous 
working week in transport). Moscow, Moskovskij Rabodéij, 1930. 

F. A. Dietz: Nepreryvnoje proizvodstvo i elektrosnabzenije (Continuous pro- 
duction and the supply of electric current). Moscow, Moskovskij Raboéij, 1929. 

Dr. M. G. FRENKEL: Nepreryvnoje proizvodstvo i zdorovje trudjastikhsja (Con- 
tinuous production and the health of the workers). Moscow-Leningrad, State 
Medical Publishing Department, 1930. ‘ 

I. Larin: 360 ili 300 (360 or 300). 2nd edition. Moscow-Leningrad, State 
Publishing Department, 1930. (Referred to below as Larin I.) 

—— Za nepreryvnoje proizvodstvo (Concerning continuous production). Moscow. 
Nolodaja Gvardija, 1929. (Referred to below as Larin II.) 

—— Kulturno-bytovoje obsluzivanije i obséestvennaja rabota pri nepreryvke (The 
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record the slightest adumbrations of the idea in the period before 
the Fifth Congress of Soviets, but apart from a few isolated, 
insignificant, and completely unnoticed remarks in the daily 
Press, and an unpublished report by an official of the Supreme 
Economic Council, dated October 1928 (according to another 
source, 1927), nothing is to be found.' At the Fifth Congress 
of Councils itself it was Larin, a Communist writer known for 








satisfaction of the workers’ cultural needs and the continuous working week). 
Moscow, General Council of Trade Unions, 1930. (Referred to below as Larrn III.) 

——Preimuséestva nepreryvki (The advantages of the continuous working 
week). Moscow, Moskovskij Rabodij, 1930. (Referred to below as Larrn IV.) 

M. LeizErov: Kultrabota i nepreryonoje ym izvodstvo (Education and con- 
tinuous production). Moscow, General Council of Trade Unions, 1930. 

I. I. LsaStenko: Nepreryvka i éto ona dajot raboéemu klassu (The continuous 
working week and what it offers the working class). Moscow, Commissariat of 
Labour, 1930. 

A. Ourn: Cto dala nepreryvka? (What has the conti ous working week 
produced ?) Moscow-Leningrad, State Publishing Department, 1930. 

S. Ortov: Nepreryvka v sovetskom apparate (The continuous working week 
in the Soviet system). Moscow, General Council of Trade Unions, 1930. (Referred 
to below as Ortov I.) 

Cto resilo vsesoiuznoje soveséanije po nepreryvke ? (What has the All- 
Russian Conference decided on the continuous working week ?). Moscow, General 
Council of Trade Unions, 1930. (Referred to below as Oriov IT.) 

G. Patrunov: Nepreryvka i bezrabotica (The continuous working week and 
unemployment). Moscow, Commissariat of Labour, 1930. 

N. Poporo.tski and D. FRENKEL: Nepreryvnaja rabota uéretdenij (Continuous 
work in institutions). Moscow, Moskovskij Raboéij, 1930. 

S. RaBinovié-ZAKHARIN: Raboéeje vremja i zarabotnaja plata pri nepreryvke 
(Hours of work and wages with the continuous working week). Moscow, Moskovskij 
Raboéij, 1930. 

S. Rinevié: Nepreryvka u stroitele] (The continuous working week for building 
workers). Moscow-Leningrad, State Publishing Department, 1930. 

J. Rupzutak: Nepreryvka i socialistiéeskoje stroitelstvo (The continuous 
working week and the organisation of Socialism). Moscow, General Council of 
Trade Unions, 1930. 

I. A. SCHAUER (HeEveESs1): Organizacija nepreryunogo proizvodsiva na fabrikakh 
i zavodakh (The organisation of continuous production in the factories). Moscow, 
State Technical Publishing Department, 1929. 

D. ScCHWARZMANN: Nepreryvonaja proizvodsivennaja nedelja (The continuous 
working week). Moscow, General Council of Trade Unions, 1930. 

A. SoRKIN: Raboéeje vremja i otdykh pri nepreryonom proizvodsive (Hours of 
work and free time with the continuous working week). Moscow, Commissariat 
of Labour, 1930. 

I. Totstopsatov: Trudovoj rezim i nepreryvka (Working arrangements and 
the continuous working week). Moscow, General Council of Trade Unions, 1930. 

A. S. WarnsTern: Leningradskaja promyslennost na nepreryonoje proizvodstvo 
(Leningrad industry adopts continuous production). Leningrad, Priboj, 1930. 

In addition, there are at least a dozen publications that were not at the writer’s 


disposal. 

1 Cf. Aronovité, p. 6; BEREZANSKI, p. 4; DAUKST-PAVCINSKAJA, p. 183 
LARIN I, p. 9. Aronovi¢é maintains that the problem of the continuous working 
week was discussed as early as 1922 by the Government Committee appointed 
to draft the Labour Code, and subsequently in 1926 by the Ordzonikidze Com- 
mittee appointed to consider measures for fighting private capital. He is mistaken, 
however. In both cases the point considered was not the continuous working 
week, but the reduction of the number of holidays. 
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his predilection for unusual schemes, who raised the question 
of the continuous working week in the debate on the Govern- 
ment’s report on its work. The Congress paid little attention 
to Larin’s suggestion, and Rykov, President of the Council of 
People’s Commissaries, did not even consider it necessary to 
mention it in his final speech.* 

In spite of the indifference at first displayed by the Congress 
of Soviets and the whole Press to his suggestion, Larin was 
able a few days later to record a success that even he could 
hardly have expected. It seems fairly certain now that during 
these days Larin succeeded in winning over Stalin, the General 
Secretary of the Communist Party, for his idea. This settled 
the matter. By the beginning of June 1929 the whole Press 
was already displaying enthusiasm for the “ great socialist idea ” 
of the continuous working week, and the economic authorities 
too were also immediately in its favour. By 8 June, Trud was 
in a position to report that the Supreme Economic Council of 
the R.S.F.S.R. had “instructed its Rationalisation Section to 
prepare within two weeks an approximate scheme for introducing 
continuous production in individual branches of industry ”. 
Soon after, the Supreme Economic Council of the Soviet Union 
ordered the economic authorities “to take all necessary steps 
for introducing the continuous production year” within three 
weeks, so that a comprehensive report on the necessary “ prac- 
tical measures” might be submitted not later than 15 July to 
the Presidium of the Supreme Economic Council.” It should 
be observed that this time there was no question of an “ ap- 
proximate scheme”, as indicated in the above decision of the 
Supreme Economic Council of the R.S.F.S.R., but of concrete 
“ practical measures”. The Supreme Economic Council of the 
R.S.F.S.R. itself decided on 25 June that the “ final examination 
of all questions connected with the introduction of the continuous 
production year should be expedited”. “The examination must 
be terminated by 1 July, and those undertakings and departments 
of undertakings in which it is economically and _ technically 
possible to introduce the continuous production year within the 
next two or three months must at once be singled out.” * 





1 Cf. Pravda, 28 May 1929. 
2 Cf. Trud, 15 June 1929. 
= Idem, 26 June 1929. 
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The only authority that expressed any doubts as to the 
advisability of an immediate transition to the continuous working 
week in industry was—and this is an interesting point—the 
Commissariat of Labour. Even at the beginning of the campaign 
Bakhutov, then Commissary of Labour of the R.S.F.S.R., had 
urged in a Press interview “that great caution should be 
exercised in proceeding to solve the problem in practice ’’. In the 
second half of July Uglanov, then Commissary of Labour of the 
Soviet Union, summoned a conference of representatives of the 
authorities to discuss the questions connected with the continuous 
working week. The Commissary of Labour’s rather reserved 
attitude towards the idea emboldened the representatives of the 
economic authorities to point out the difficulties in the way of 
introducing the continuous working week. In his final speech, 
summing up the discussion, Uglanov said emphatically “~ that 
obviously the problem of introducing the continuous working 
week must be attacked with the greatest caution and all the 
related questions must be thoroughly studied”.” Soon after, 
the Commissary of Labour submitted a report on these lines 
to the Council of People’s Commissaries, the gist of which was 
that “a number of real difficulties stood in the way of effecting 
the change-over to the continuous working week, and that if 
was practically impossible to overcome these difficulties for 
several years”. The difficulties in question were “ shortage of 
fuel, raw materials, electric power, credits, and labour, the 
worn-out condition of machinery and boilers, the disorganisation 
of the worker’s mode of living and of the system of satisfying 
his cultural needs”. This report by the Commissary of Labour 
was not indeed published, but it was attacked all the more 
energetically in the Press as “an offensive against the new 
initiative” and “an expression of an opportunist attitude ’’.° 

The force with which even the mildest criticism of the new 
idea was rejected is no doubt to be explained by the fear that 
this criticism might easily find its echo in the country—not only 
among the economic authorities, who had already shown at the 
above-mentioned conference that they were extremely susceptible 
to it, but also among the working masses, where the proclamation 





1 Idem, 8 June 1929. 

2 Idem, 23 July 1929. 

3 Cf. B. Markus: “ Protiv opportunizma za bolievistskoje otnosenije k 
trudnostjam”’ (Against opportunism — for a Bolshevist attitude towards diffi- 
culties), in Pravda, 3 Aug. 1929. 
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of the new idea aroused discontent.’ Since the second half of 
July 1929, therefore, any criticism of the continuous working 
week has in fact been described as “ counter-revolutionary ”. 
Here too, it was Larin who took the initiative, and as early as 
the middle of July, in his theses for the Reporter on the continu- 
ous working week, he urged that “the scorn of the masses ” 
should be kindled against “ bureaucratic sabotage of our economic 
successes ”.”. Thenceforward, this view was continually repro- 
duced, and later developed by Larin himself in an article on 
“ Bigots and mischief-makers in the field of industrialisation ”. 
All doubts as to the advisability of an immediate transition to the 
continuous working week were here ascribed to “ narrow-minded- 
ness” or “unscrupulousness”. Larin attacked the “ silently 
respectful sabotage ” by the managers of undertakings and “ the 
mocking of the Party’s anxiety to speed up industrialisation ”, 
and urged the G.P.U. to investigate whether behind it all there 
was not “ some leading spirit, deliberately seeking to do harm ”.* 
In the meantime, the legislative foundations for changing 
over all work in general, and not only in industry, to the continu- 
ous working week were being laid. On 26 August 1929 the 
Council of People’s Commissaries of the Soviet Union adopted 
a Decree “on the transition of undertakings and institutions to 
continuous production”. This Decree provided as follows : 


. . . Whereas the introduction of continuous production, subject 
to the safeguarding of existing standards of free time, will strengthen 
the economic power of the country, ensure better exploitation of 
existing [industrial] equipment, shorten the time spent on new construc- 
tion and on the reconstruction of old undertakings, create additional 
openings for the development of industry, and lead to a substantial 
inerease in the number of workers employed in industry ; 

Whereas, further, this will create new and important facilities 
for satisfying the demand of the workers and peasants for industrial 
goods and improving the material and cultural standard of living 
of the working class ; 

The Council of People’s Commissaries of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics : 

(1) Declares it essential that the systematically prepared trans- 
ition of undertakings and institutions to continuous production should 
begin during the economic vear 1929-1930. ... 


At the same time the State Planning Commission (Gosplan) 
was instructed to revise the figures of its economic forecast for 





' See below, p. 175. 
2 Ekonomiéeskaja Zisn, 16 July 1929. 
3 Cf. Larin II, pp. 56-38 ; Larry TV, pp. 12-13. 
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the Soviet Union for 1929-1930 with reference to the forthcoming 
introduction of the continuous working week in a large number 
of undertakings, and a special Government Committee was 
appointed for “the permanent supervision and control” of the 
transition of undertakings and institutions to the new system. 

The expected rate of transition was increasingly accelerated. 
At the Fifth Congress of Soviets Larin only tried to make the 
public generally interested in the idea of the continuous working 
week.’ By the beginning of June 1929 he had already made 
the following calculation : at that date the continuous working 
week applied to about 15 per cent. of the industrial workers (in 
the petroleum industry, the paper industry, foundries, etc.); in 
1929-1930 it would apply to a further 20 per cent.;: in 1930- 
1931 to a further 20 per cent.; in 1931-1932 to a further 10 
per cent.; and in 1932-1933, ie. the last year of the five-year 
period, it would be introduced for the remaining 35 per cent. 
of industrial workers.” According to the revised figures of the 
economic forecast for the Soviet Union for 1929-1930, the continu- 
ous working week was expected to apply to 49 per cent. of the 
industrial workers by the end of the first half-year, and to as 
many as 67 per cent. by the end of the economic year.’ As a 
matter of fact, however, even this rate was soon exceeded, so 
that by 1 April 1930, i.e. at the end of the first half of the 
economic year, according to the report of the Government Com- 
mittee on the continuous working week, 63 per cent. of the 
industrial workers had—at least nominally ‘“— already gone over 
to the continuous working week.° The somewhat less com- 
prehensive statistics of the Supreme Economic Council give a 
similar figure. These statistics, showing the percentage of 
workers to whom the continuous working week applied on 1 April 
1930, are of interest in that they give information on the applica- 
tion of the system in individual branches of industry.° 





1 Cf. Larin I, p. 6. 

2 Cf. LARIN : “ Kak izmenitsia rabota ? ” (How will work change ?), in Trud, 
8 June 1929. 

3 Cf. Trud, 14 Dec. 1929: Pravda, 25 June 1930. 

4 See below, p. 165. 

5 Cf. Pravda, 25 June 1930. 

6 Cf. Trud v U.S.S.R. Spravoénik 1926-30 (Labour in the Soviet Union, 
Reference Book for 1926-1930), pp. 22-23. Moscow, State Planning Commission, 
1930. 
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Percentage of workers with a 
continuous working week 


Group A (industries for producers’ goods) : 


Fuel 

Coal extraction 

Coke production 

Petroleum extraction 

Petroleum refining 
Ore extraction 
Silicates 

Cement 

Glass 

Rough pottery 

Other silicate industries 
Metals 
Electrotechnical industry 
Electrical generating stations 
Chemicals 

Chemicals proper 

Bone working 

Dyes 

Wood distillation 

Other chemical industries 
Wood 

Average for Group A 
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Group B (industries for consumers’ goods) : 


Sng aes 


Salt extraction 
Pottery 
Textiles 
Cotton 
Wool 
Linen 
Hemp 
Silk 
Clothing 
Leather 
Chemicals 
Rubber 
Matches 
Fats and perfumes 
Drugs 
Food, drink, and tobacco 
Tobacco 
Beer 
Yeast 
Spirits 
Oil 
Printing 
Paper 
Average for Group B 
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Average for Groups A and B together 


90 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
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75. 
57. 


23. 
38. 
82. 
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55. 
31. 


75. 
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The reorganisation is being carried out energetically ; 
according to the most recent data of the Supreme Economic 
Council of the Soviet Union, the number of industrial workers 
under the system of the continuous working week had already 
reached 69.2 per cent. by 1 July 1930.2 According to the decision 


71.6 


and 





! Cf. the report on the industrial situation in June 1930 in Za Industrializaciju 
(organ of the Supreme Economic Council of the Soviet Union), 22 July 1930. « 
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of the Government Committee on the continuous working week 
taken at the end of June last, the change-over to the new system 
is to be completed in all industries during the coming economic 
year (1931-1932), except in the textile industry, where the prob- 
lem in its relation to that of raw materials is to be considered 
separately.’ 

These are the official figures. But as a result of the political 
factors that, as shown above, played a part in the transition 
to the new system, the change was sometimes undertaken, at 
least nominally, without adequate preparation, whether from the 
economic, the technical, or the organisational standpoint. The 
result is high figures, but these do not altogether correspond 
to the facts. Not long ago, the following statement was openly 
made in a report to the Presidium of the Supreme Economic 
Council of the Soviet Union : 

In spite of the satisfactory number of undertakings in which the 
system of the continuous working week has been adopted, the change- 
over in many of them is only nominal. Thus, in the Kharkov electrical 
generating stations, the continuous working week has been introduced 
nominally for 75 per cent. of the mechanics, but in fact only for 10 
or 12 per cent. In many branches of industry, including engineering 
and metal working, the introduction of the continuous working week 
is only fictitious. 

In particular, the report refers to “ the majority of the Lenin- 
grad industries.” How far the change to the new system is 
only nominal cannot be determined as yet from the statements 
in the Press. But it is assuredly wrong to assume that the bulk 
of the industrial undertakings have gone over to the continuous 
working week only in appearance, and that the new system 
has had little or no effect in practice. That the continuous 
working week is playing an important part in Russian industry 
cannot be doubted. 

But the introduction of the continuous working week has 
gone much further than industry alone. At first this was not 
at all the intention. In Larin’s speech to the Congress of Soviets 
there was not a word of the reorganisation of commerce, offices, 
institutions, etc., on the new system. (In this connection it 
should be noted that the continuous working week is still gen- 
erally described in the Soviet Union as a continuous production 
week, even for offices. administrative departments, etc. The 





1 Cf. Pravda, 25 June 1930. 
2 Cf. Za Industrializaciju, 1 Aug. 1930. 
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system was first thought of only in connection with industrial 
undertakings, and the terminology has been affected by this idea.) 
In his series of articles in Trud in June 1929, Larin, however, 
was already speaking of the necessity of reorganising all retail 
trade, as well as such restaurants, cafés, cinemas (these were 
closed as a rule on Mondays, and many restaurants and cafés 
on Sundays), dispensaries, means of transport, etc., as were not 
already reorganised, so that the new system might not interfere 
with the satisfaction of the industrial workers’ needs.’ 

It is obvious that this is no adequate reason for so far-reaching 
an extension of the system of the continuous working week, 
and in particular for the inclusion of all retail trade. The real 
motives for the extension of the system to the bulk of employees 
are rather to be found in the endeavour of the leaders of Russian 
social policy to avoid sparing non-manual workers the hardships 
that the manual workers would experience when work was 
reorganised on the new system. This end was pursued with 
all the greater intensity because non-manual workers are in 
many ways much worse treated by Soviet Russian social policy * 
than are manual workers. The motives that proved decisive 
for the extension of the system to the bulk of non-manual 
workers were thus partly political. This became especially 
evident when it was decided to make the system general for 
all employees, and in particular for all officials... The Decree 
of 26 August 1929 mentioned above was the first to embody 
these views. Up to the present no figures have been published 
showing how far the system has actually been introduced in 
retail trade, public offices, ete., and in fact no such figures 
appear to exist. 

A special case occurring under the reorganisation of hours 
on the basis of the continuous five-day week is the so-called 
“ interrupted ” five-day week, in which the undertakings work 
four days and close on the fifth. Provision for introducing 
this system was made in the Decree of the Council of People’s 
Commissaries of 25 December 1929 : 


Industrial undertakings that cannot be changed over to the con- 
tinuous production week may be changed over to the interrupted five- 
day week only if this is necessary to reduce the excessive demand for 





2 Cf. Trud, 20 June 1929. 
2 It may be remembered that under Soviet law no distinction is made between 
officials and other employees. 
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electric current in the locality in question, or to relieve tramway and 
suburban transport congestion. ... The weekly rest days for the 
various undertakings in a given locality that have adopted the inter- 
rupted five-day week shall be fixed by the local labour authorities in 
agreement with the undertakings and local inter-trade union bodies, in 
such a way that approximately the same number of workers and 
employees are free on each weekday. 

In practice, the interrupted five-day week appears to be of 


little importance. 


WorKING ARRANGEMENTS UNDER THE CONTINUOUS 
WorKING WEEK 


The basic idea of introducing the continuous working week 
was to avoid having the machinery idle during the workers’ 
rest days, this being useless and sometimes even a direct cause 
of loss. The workers were to have their free days, but the 
undertakings were to go on working day in and day out, as 
had been done for years on the railways and in other so-called 
continuous-process undertakings. “360 or 300” was the title 
of Larin’s first pamphlet: the factories were to work not 300 
days, as hitherto, but 360 days. 

This, however, was not to be achieved by reducing the 
workers’ free time, but by a complicated distribution of hours 
of work, and in certain circumstances by the appointment of 
“ flying squads” in the undertakings to replace the workers who 
were resting. 

The change-over to the continuous working week could not 
be effected simply by dividing the workers into seven groups, 
each with its own special rest day. There were two obstacles 
to such an arrangement. The first was the shorter working 
day of six hours fixed by law for the eves of the weekly rest 
day and of the revolutionary holidays. The second was the 
relatively large number of general rest days, including eight 
public holidays (the so-called “ revolutionary holidays”), and a 
certain number of “ special rest days” (the term “ religious 
festivals was avoided in the legislation) not definitely fixed 
in the Labour Code (“up to ten”—in practice usually six). 
With the continuous working week the shortening of hours on 
the eve of the weekly holiday is hardly practicable, since it 
would mean that some of the workers must stop their work early 
every day, which in certain circumstances might seriously inter- 
fere with the working of the undertaking. The retention of 
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the many other rest days is also contrary to the object of the 
new system. The responsible authorities were rather agreed 
from the outset that when the continuous working week was 
introduced the number of holidays (excluding weekly rest days) 
should be reduced to a minimum, namely, to five days, and 
in the transition year six days. On these days all work would 
cease. They considered, further, that shorter hours should not 
be worked on the eves of the rest days. But in order that the 
individual worker might have the same number of hours of 
work during the year, the new arrangement of hours had to be 
based on a shorter “week” than the seven-day week then in force. 


At first there was no agreement on the length of the new 
“week”. The most varied schemes were suggested. In parti- 
cular, Larin had at first proposed a six-day week (five working 
days and one rest day), but this would not quite have balanced 
the loss of most of the holidays and of the shorter working day 
on the eves of the rest days; to make up the difference, the 
annual leave would have to have been correspondingly lengthened. 
The discussion was closed by the publication of the Decree of 
the Council of People’s Commissaries of the Soviet Union dated 
24 September 1929 “ concerning hours of work and rest periods 
in undertakings and institutions which change over to the con- 
tinuous production week ” 

The Decree provides that the new organisation of work is 
to be based on the five-day week, consisting of four working 
days and one rest day.’ An exception is made for building 
undertakings and seasonal undertakings in general, for which 
the Government Committee on the continuous working week was 
to devise a different scheme of hours of work, based on the 
principle of the continuous working week. In addition to this 
general exception specified in the Decree itself, the Decree pro- 
vides that exceptionally “in individual undertakings and institu- 
tions ” too, or in whole groups of these (“ railways, water trans- 
port, ete.”), “ a different working week shall be fixed, according 
to their special circumstances ”, but subject to official approval. 
The undertakings and institutions that introduce the continuous 
working week are to stop work on the following five days in 


' This must not be confused with the five-day week that is the aim of the 
American trade unions, namely, an ordinary week with five days’ work and a 
free Saturday and Sunday. In Soviet Russia this American five-day week is called 
the “ Ford week ”’. 
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the year’: 22 January, as the “commemoration day of 9/22 
January 1905”, and also “Lenin Day” (Lenin died on 21 
January 1924) ; 1 and 2 May—“ the days of the International ”’; 
and 7 and 8 November—~“ the days of the October Revolution ”. 
The remaining 360 days of the year are working days and are 
divided into 72 five-day weeks. All workers and employees 
“are to be given one rest day a week in rotation on different 
days, in accordance with special schedules to be prepared by 
the management of the undertaking or institution in agreement 
with the works’ committee or other body taking its place.” 

The number of hours of work in the year is in principle 
to remain almost unchanged after the introduction of the con- 
tinuous working week. This does in fact happen with the 
adoption of the five-day week, as will appear from the following 
figures. With the old system of hours of work and the eight- 
hour day, a worker would have 2,196 hours in 1929, and with 
the seven-hour day 1,962 hours. With the continuous five-day 
week, the corresponding figures are 2,208 and 1,932 hours, or 
0.5 per cent. more and 1.5 per cent. less respectively.” 

The five-day week appears in fact to have been adopted in 
most of the undertakings that have gone over to the continuous 
working week. At the same time, however, other versions of 
the continuous working week have been established. In building 
undertakings, according to a decision of 23 October 1929 of 
the Government Committee on the continuous working week. 
there is a six-day week (five working days and one rest day). 
In factories that have to stop work one or two days a month 
for repairs, there is a continuous six-day or seven-day week. 
There are also cases in which only part of the factory has 
adopted the continuous working week, and even cases in which 
there is a continuous working week of different lengths in 
different departments of a single factory. 

As regards the actual arrangement of the work with the 
continuous working week, there are two principal forms. As a 
rule, with the five-day week, where there are a large number 
of workers doing very similar work, they are divided into five 
groups, five workers, each with his own rest day, being allotted 





1 This of course does not apply to continuous processes. Here, when the 
continuous working week is introduced, the same principles are to be observed 
as in other undertakings in arranging hours of work, and work on the five 
revolutionary holidays is to be paid as overtime at double rates. 

2 Cf. BEREZANSKI, p. 30. 
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to every four jobs. The disadvantage of this arrangement is 
that the individual worker cannot work at the same job through- 
out the week, as will appear from the following schedule, giving 
the simplest grouping of five workers (A, B, C, D, and E) for 
work in one shift with the five-day week : 


Job 1 Job 2 Job 3 Job 4 
Ist day A B Cc D 
2nd day A B Cc E 
3rd day A B D E 
4th day A ( D E 
5th day B Cc D E 


This grouping may be altered in various ways, but for the 
bulk of the workers a change of job remains essential. To avoid 
this, a special device is often adopted. The arrangement of 
the work is based not on four but on five jobs, so that the 
regular workers retain their own jobs, and are replaced on their 
rest days by supplementary workers, who thus work at a different 
job every day. The supplementary workers—when there are 
whole groups of them, these are called “ flying squads “—must 
have more than average skill and experience, so as to be able 
to adjust themselves quickly to new jobs. The collective agree- 
ments accordingly fix higher wage rates for these workers than 
the ordinary ones. 

The matter is more complicated and difficult in undertakings 
where the work is more varied and individualised, for then the 
workers cannot be divided into four or five groups, and also 
cannot be so easily replaced by supplementary workers. This 
is especially true of the intermediate and higher technical staff, 
and of the managing staff in general. Many complaints have 
been made that the adoption of the continuous working week 
has in fact often deprived these groups of their regular rest 
days. There will be occasion to return to this point in the next 
section of this article. 

These difficulties are specially apparent in offices, admin- 
istrative departments, etc. Here, with the system of the con- 
tinuous working week the work has to be arranged in such a 
way that any employee can be replaced by any other employee. 
so that the work need not be stopped on any day. In a pamphlet 
dealing with the problem of organising the continuous working 
week in the Soviet system, and describing its introduction in the 
administrative departments as “a powerful weapon in the fight 
against bureaucracy and waste” and a means “ of bringing the 
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Soviet system nearer to the masses and of rendering better 
service to wide masses of the workers”’’, the arrangements for 
substitutes are described as follows : 


The continuous working week in general, and the problem of 
substitution in particular, call for a change in the Soviet administrative 
machine. It is therefore necessary in the first place to fix exactly the 
duties of each person, to define the functions of each individual em- 
ployee. Furthermore, the employees must be trained not to carry 
official papers about with them in portfolios or to keep documents in 
their desks. The organisation must be such that all official papers not 
in current use are kept in a particular place (in the registry or the 
general department) where any employee can find them without 
difficulty. The day’s post must as far as possible be dealt with on the 
eve of the rest day. Before his rest day, the employee must inform his 
substitute what he has to do, what questions have not been settled, 
how far they are to be regarded as urgent, and what persons he may 
expect to call and for what reasons. If the employee is unable—owing 
to the absence of the substitute, or for any other reason—to settle all 
this by word of mouth, he must do it in writing. ? 


At the same time, it is expressly prescribed that the number 
of employees in offices, administrative departments, etc.. may 
not be increased when the continuous working week is intro- 
duced.* 


THE EFFECTS OF THE CONTINUOUS WorRKING WEEK 


The principal object of introducing the continuous working 
week was to increase the output of Russian industry and reduce 
the costs of production. There can be no doubt that the new 
system is in fact capable of giving positive results of this kind. 
But the actual economic advantages of the continuous working 
week have been less than was expected, for the frequent pre- 
cipitancy and lack of adequate preparation in changing over 
to the new system were bound to have an unfavourable effect 
on its economic results. Reliable data for throwing light on 
the question are not available, however, as the results of the 
new system have been seriously investigated in isolated cases 
only. At the end of May 1930 the organ of the Supreme 
Economic Council published an article entitled “The first results”, 
based on material supplied by the Commissariat of State Control 
(Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspectorate), in which it expressly 





1 Cf. OrLov I, p. 5. 
2 Ibid., pp. 24-25. 
3 See below, p. 179. 
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referred to this point and at the same time stressed the inadequacy 
of the first results of the new system’ : 


The economic organisations under the Supreme Economic Council 
have not paid sufficient attention to the continuous working week. 
Practically nowhere can reliable information be found on what the 
continuous working week is intended to bring about and what practical 
results may be expected from its introduction. No steps have been 
taken to concentrate production in the best undertakings and increase 
their output. Practically no enquiries have been made into the experi- 
ence of the undertakings that adopted the continuous working week 
at an earlier date... . 

The overwhelming majority of the undertakings covered by the 
survey were without either administrative or technical preparation 
for the change-over to the new system. In the best of cases, all that 
was done was to prepare graphs and make financial calculations 
—on very inadequate bases— of the economic yield to be expected 
from the continuous working week... . 

The lack of technical and administrative preparation for the change- 
over to the new system meant that the work in many undertakings 
showed no improvement. On the contrary, in some places the result 
was a definite setback. In a number of localities the undertakings found 
it necessary after one and a half or two months’ work on the new system 
to reintroduce the interrupted working week. . . . One consequence 
is that in foundries, for instance, there are various types of working 
week in force ; the five-day week, the six-day week, the seven-day 
week, and even other variations of the working week. 

As a result of the adoption of the continuous working week the 
gross monthly output shows a considerable rise. This varies widely 
in magnitude. Since the adoption of the continuous working week the 
following undertakings have increased their monthly production : 
the Bakal metal mines (in the Urals) by 62 per cent., the Bjelo-Kalitvino 
metal mines by 13.4 per cent., the copper foundries of the Lugansk 
locomotive works by 33 per cent., the coach factory of the Koval works 
by 50 per cent., the leather goods factory of the Baku chemical and 
leather trust by 78 per cent., and the Tomna works of the Ivanovo 
silicate trust by 133 per cent. with a 2 per cent. increase in the number 
of workers. * The following undertakings on the contrary have reduced 
their production since the adoption of the continuous working week : 
the Nizni-Saldin works by 5 per cent., the Nadezdinsk works by 4.6 
per cent., the No. 1 factory of the Ivanovo engineering trust by 14.3 
per cent. with a 26 per cent. increase in the number of workers, and 
the “RGI” works of the Volga trust by 3 per cent. with a 12 per cent. 
inerease in the number of workers. 

The results with regard to output per head are similar. The majority 
of the undertakings covered by the enquiry show an increase in output 





* Za Industrializaciju, 22 May 1930. The italics are as in the original. 

2 It is quite obvious that a large part of the indicated increases in production 
cannot in the great majority of the cases be ascribed to the adoption of the con- 
tinuous working week. The figures have been given notwithstanding, so as to 
make it clear how little real enquiry has been made into the economic results 
of the new system. Even the Commissariat of State Control—the highest super- 
visory authority of the Soviet Union—was unable to produce reliable figures. 

This also applies to the other data quoted above, concerning output per head 
after the introduction of the new system. 
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per head : the No. 2 factory of the Ivanovo engineering trust an increase 
of 40 per cent., the Volodarski works of the Ivanovo silicate trust 
49 per cent., the Dzerzhinski and Pravda foundries 13.8 per cent., 
the “Sickle and Hammer’ Works in Kharkov 7.3 per cent., the 
NadeZdinsk works 6 per cent., etc. Various other undertakings, on 
the contrary, showed a fall in output per head, which was particularly 
marked in the leather factories (19 per cent. in the Ziemliaéka factory, 
17 per cent. in the “Truzenik”’, 15.5 per cent. in the “Red Tannery”’).. . 

When the continuous working week was first introduced, there 
were frequent cases of workers staying away on Sundays and holidays 
and of a certain deterioration of the work of the undertakings on 
these days. The survey made by the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspec- 
torate shows that this tendency has been practically overcome by 
now. 


In these circumstances it hardly seems possible to give an 
empirical judgment on the actual economic effects of the system 
of the continuous working week. It may safely be assumed 
that the substantial increase in production of Soviet industry 
during the past year is partly due to the change-over to the new 
system, just as the deterioration in the quality of industrial 
production, which is generally and bitterly deplored in the 
Russian economic Press, is partly to be ascribed to the deteriora- 
tion in the general conditions of production due to the irrational 
way in which the change-over was effected. 

The social effects of the new system are much clearer. There 
are two fundamental differences between the Russian system 
of the five-day week and the system of hours of work hitherto 
in force. The first is the more even, not to say absolutely even, 
distribution of hours of work and free time over the whole year, 
and the second is the abolition of the general weekly rest day.’ 

The object of the first measure is to rationalise the distribu- 
tion of hours of work, and it had no doubt some value for this, 
especially in Russia, where there have hitherto been rather a large 
number of holidays distributed very irregularly. But further 
special enquiry is needed to determine how far such a distribution 





1 The present article considers only the economic and social aspects of the 
introduction of the new system without touching on the religious aspect. It is 
clear that the introduction of the continuous working week, with its compulsory 
abolition of religious festivals and Sundays, involves some coercion of conscience. 
But in Russia the population appears to take this less hardly than would be the 
ease for instance in countries with a Catholic or Anglican population. In the 
first few months of the campaign for the new system, however, the Soviet Press 
laid emphasis precisely on the religious aspect and represented the continuous 
working week as a powerful means of fighting piety. This stress on the anti- 
religious significance of the reform was certainly exaggerated, and was manifestly 
aimed at intimidating its opponents and helping to counteract the workers’ dis- 
satisfaction, which was due chiefly to social reasons. 


2 
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of hours, setting aside the provision that hours of work shall 
be shorter on the eves of holidays, can be regarded as an asset 
from the point of view of labour physiology and social reform. 
For the present it is impossible to give a reliable scientific 
answer to this question. But the general tendency everywhere 
of a progressive policy in the matter of hours of work, after 
achieving a definite general shortening of hours, is to achieve 
a further improvement of working conditions by lengthening the 
free week-end (the English week, the American five-day week) ; 
this seems rather to argue against the purely arithmetical ten- 
dency of the latest Russian system of hours of work. 

But even if the advantage in principle of a longer week-end 
as compared with the shortening of the “ week” from seven to 
five days is questioned, the new system, combining the change 
in the length of the week with the abolition of the general rest 
day, certainly means a distinct change for the worse in the 
arrangement of free time. 

There have of course for decades been large groups of workers 
taking their holidays at different dates. Railwaymen are an 
obvious instance. But among social reformers this was always 
regarded as an evil, even if a necessary evil, to be kept within 
the limits of what is absolutely necessary. To make such a 
state of affairs the general rule must be regarded as a serious 
matter. A rest day taken when most other persons, and in 
particular most other colleagues, are working, is in fact only 
half a rest day. With the acute housing shortage in Russia, 
which means that often many families live in one dwelling and 
the workers are frequently housed in overcrowded factory tene- 
ments, combined with the fact that there are often two or more 
members of a worker’s family going out to work, the abolition 
of the general rest day must undoubtedly be felt as a change 
for the worse in the arrangement of free time. 

In official circles it was believed that these bad effects of 
the new system could be alleviated if not altogether abolished 
by arranging that the rest days for the individual workers should 
be fixed with all possible reference to their wishes, and in parti- 
cular by allowing, whenever possible, the members of any one 
family to be free on the same day. It was thought that it would 
be quite “ simple” to carry out such a measure.’ In fact, how- 





1 Cf. Larin, in Trud, 20 June 1929. 
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ever, if was usually “ not even tried” '; in view of the diversity 
of methods of distributing hours of work in different under- 
takings (and even different departments of the same under- 
taking)—-a diversity due to the existence of “ weeks” of dif- 
ferent lengths and the variety of the schedules, and taking the 
most extreme forms with the multiple-shift system *, whose 
extension has been energetically pressed during the last few 
years—it could not even be seriously contemplated. 

That the adoption of the continuous working week must be 
felt as a hardship by the workers in these circumstances was 
demonstrated in Trud*, even if in a distorted manner : 


The change-over to continuous production could of course not 
fail to rouse opposition among the most conservative workers. As 
an instance, the meeting of the staff of the Moscow textile factory 
“ Labour Set Free ’’, which was to decide on the question of changing 
over to continuous production, split on the point. This split was 
due to the women workers, and in particular the older women, who 
said that they wished to have their rest day on Sunday together 
with their husbands and would not have anything to do with the 
continuous working week. People were also heard to say at this 
meeting : they want to deprive us of our last chance even of praying, 
and to prevent us from going to church any more. 

In the bleaching works of the Sverdlov calico factory there was 
another and even more dangerous phenomenon: the departure of 
such skilled workers as engineers.’ Before the continuous working 
week was adopted there were twenty engineers, now there are only 
twelve. The engineers do not say directly why they are leaving the 
undertaking, but it is whispered that they are going to other under- 
takings where the continuous working week has not yet been in- 


troduced. 


Especially during the first months the Press tried to attribute 
this dissatisfaction of the workers with the introduction of the 
continuous working week solely or primarily to religious motives. 
so as the more easily to fight it as “reactionary”. But the 
real causes of this dissatisfaction among wide sections of the 
workers were obvious. “ We shall have to clean on the resi 
day as we now do on Saturdays,” say the working women ; 
“the woman worker will not be able to rest on her rest day 
because she will have to wash and clean at home”.* “ How 
are we to work now”, asks a young worker, “if mother is free 
on one day, father on another, brother on a third, and | myself 








1 Cf. Orxov I, p. 19. 
2 See below, p. 178. 
3 17 Sept. 1929. 


4 Pravda, 1 Oct. 1929 ; Izvestia, 5 Sept. 1929. 
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on a fourth?”* And in the Donetz district the Communist 
Press recorded cases of protests even by young Communists 
that the continuous working week “ imposed a yoke on them ”.’ 
“What is the good of having a family ?” said the workers of 
the “ Sickle and Hammer” metal works in Moscow to a Pravda 
correspondent when asked about the effects of the continuous 
working week. “Is there to be no rest at all? What is there 
for us to do at home if our wives are in the factory, our children 
at school, and nobody can visit us, so that there is nothing left 
but to go to a State tearoom ? What sort of a life is it if we are 
to rest in shifts and not together as a whole proletariat ? It is 
no holiday if you have to have it alone.” * 


Thus even if the same number of hours are worked in the 
year, that is to say, even if the former free time standards are 
approximately maintained in quantity, the introduction of the 
continuous working week often means a substantial change for 
the worse in the quality of free time conditions. But even purely 
quantitatively the former standards are not always strictly 
observed. This is true in particular of the six-day week. The 
six-day week for building workers (i.e. a six-day week without 
the additional rest day once a month) in itself involves a reduc- 
tion of the workers’ free time. But even the six-day week in 
factories that have to stop work once a month for repairs, which 
by law was not to lead to an increase in the number of hours 
of work calculated over the month or year, has in fact been 
turned in many cases into a six-day week without the additional 
rest day: 


The economic institutions that introduce the six-day week in fac- 
tories where work must stop one day a month do not as a matter 
of fact use this day for repairs but keep it as a normal working day. 
This is absolutely contrary to the decisions of the Council of People’s 
Commissaries of the Soviet Union of 26 August and 24 September 
1929, which prohibit quite categorically enough the raising of the 
number of hours worked in the year when introducing the continuous 
working week. 4 


For a large number of non-manual workers an extension 
of hours is directly prescribed. Hitherto the regulation for 





1 Pravda, 1 Oct. 1929. 
2 Idem, 16 Oct. 1929. 
3 Idem, 1 Oct. 1929. 





* From the circular of the Supreme Economic Council and the General Council 
of Trade Unions of July 1930, in Za Industrializaciju, 13 July 1930. 
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non-manual workers engaged in intellectual or office work not 
directly connected with production was that their normal working 
day should be six hours. The Decree of 24 September 1929 
provided on the contrary that the hours of work in offices, 
institutions, etc., should be raised to seven a day (more accurately 
six and a half hours, since the lengthening of the working day 
was to be accompanied by a half-hour break to be reckoned 
as working time). It is suggested to these workers, however, 
that they have accepted the lengthening of hours of work “ with 
enthusiasm ”’, as they have “ subordinated their sectional inter- 
ests to general class interests ” : 


. 


Non-manual workers have understood this, and all of them, apart 
from a few statements by obviously foreign elements, have expressed 
themselves in favour of the longer hours. But this is not all. When 
the Government decided to fix a seven-hour day for non-manual 
workers, a large number of their associations in the Soviet institutions 
decided to request the Government to introduce it without counting 
the break.? 


But these remarks in a semi-official pamphlet intended to 
popularise the idea of the continuous working week among 
employees are characteristic not so much of their views as of 
the general atmosphere in which the new system is put into 
effect in the Soviet Union. 


Notwithstanding all this, the resulting increase in hours of 
work is a relatively small matter. What is much more serious 
is that the introduction of the continuous working week has 
made it an ordinary occurrence for large groups of the workers 
to suffer uncertainty as to obtaining any free time at all. It was 
pointed out above that this risk has become especially acute 
for numbers of non-manual workers.’ But it is also serious 
for workers not belonging to large groups employed on similar 
work.’ Efforts are made to overcome these difficulties, at least 
nominally, by reckoning hours of work roughly over longer 
periods, as was in fact recommended in the Decree of 24 Sept- 
ember 1929. This also often adversely affects workers in large 
non-specialised groups. The results to which it may lead in 





1 Cf. Ortov I, p. 15. 
2 Ibid., p. 9. 
3 Cf. Trud, 2 Oct. 1929 ; ANDREJEIK, p. 10; Larry III, pp. 46-47 ; Orxov II, 
p. 28 ; PoDOROLSKI and FRENKEL, p. 41. 
4 Pravda, 1 Oct. 1929. 
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the so-called continuous-process undertakings may be seen from 
the following report : 

According to very incomplete data it is reckoned that there are 
some fifty different ways of arranging the work in the undertakings 
that have changed over to continuous production. The shift rotation 
period varies from 4 to 38 days ; the number of shifts worked without 
a rest day varies from 4 to 30; the length of the weekly rest period 


varies from 24 to 84 hours; the break between two shifts (for the 
same worker) is not seldom only 8 hours.! 


Just as when the three-shift system and the seven-hour day 
were introduced *, so, too, when the continuous working week 
was introduced the Soviet Press continually urged as a social 
justification for the new measure that it would lead to the 
engagement of many additional workers and thus to a substantial 
reduction of unemployment. In the autumn of 1929 the Com- 
missariat of Labour calculated the number of additional workers 
and employees to be engaged during the next four years, i.e. 
until the end of 1932-1933, in consequence of the adoption of 
the continuous working week, and arrived at the following 


figures * : 





Industry 643,500 
Building 376,500 
Transport and communications 77,200 
Social and educational institutions 77,500 
Commerce and banking 66,200 
Peat extraction 50,000 

Total 1,290,900 


Larin gave similar figures : about 600,000 in industry, 200,000 
in building. 200,000 in peat extraction, forestry, transport, ete.‘ 
Similar calculations were made repeatedly. It soon became Clear, 
however. that the increase in staffs was as a rule only nominal. 


Cf. A. Sorkin: “ O rezimie truda na predprijatijakh s nepreryvno deist- 
vuiuséim =proizvodstvom™ (Methods of arranging the work in undertakings with 
continuous production), in Voprosy Truda, Dec. 1929, p. 47. The same publication 
(p. 121) also contains the following passage : “There are factories (with continuous 
production) where the workers have to work for 30 successive days, sometimes 
30 successive nights, after which they get 7 free days.” 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXII, No. 3, Sept. 1930; “The 
Seven-Hour Day in Soviet Russia”, especially pp. 353-354. 

3 Cf. Aronovié, p. 15: Parrunoy, p. 12. Patrunov himself (pp. 13-14) con- 
siders that other figures should be given, as follows : industry, 200,000 ; building. 
300,000 : transport, 50,000: commerce. 100.000 : social and educational institu- 
tions, 150,000: total, 800,000. 

4 Cf. Lari I, p. 22: somewhat different figures, but of the same order of 
magnitude, are given in Lartin 1, pp. 61-62, and Lartn IT, p. 77. 
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It was a case not of the engagement of new workers, but of 
the continued employment of workers who would otherwise 
have been superfluous in the undertaking, or would have become 
superfluous on the adoption of rationalisation measures. As early 
as 18 September 1929 the Government Committee on the continu- 
ous working week decided that the adoption of the new system 
was to be carried out “ with a compulsory observance of the 
programme of production. . . as regards the quantity of labour ”; 
in other words, the prescribed number of workers was not to be 
exceeded. “If however changing over to the continuous pro- 
duction week makes it necessary to increase the number of 
workers beyond the figure fixed in the programme, .. . the 
new system may be introduced only with the approval of the 
Supreme Economic Council in agreement with the General 
Council of Trade Unions.”' This was put even more clearly 
by the Committee set up by the Supreme Economic Council 
to consider the introduction of the continuous ‘working week. 
On 24 September 1929, the very day that the Council of People’s 
Commissaries was to discuss the Decree on the adoption of the 
continuous working week, “ the fundamental principles ” adopted 
by the Committee were published in the Press. These stated 
very clearly : 

_ In changing over to the continuous working week an automatic 
increase in the number of workers employed proportional to the 
increase in the hours worked by the undertaking is in no case to be 
allowed. The need for additional labour must be met in the first place 
by drawing on the existing latent surpluses in the industry, and by 
the greatest possible intensification of the working day, the efficient 
employment of the workers in accordance with their skill, and the 
adoption of methods of organisation and rationalisation designed to 
increase the output per head. ? 


The Decree of 24 September was silent on this point so far 
as manual workers are concerned. Another Decree of the same 
date, dealing with the “reorganisation of work” for salaried 
employees in undertakings and institutions, on the contrary, 
expressly provided that the transition to the continuous working 
week must be effected without an increase in the number of 


rr 


employees. 
At the same time the daily Press continued to insist that 
the adoption of the new system would lead to a substantial rise 


' Trud, 21 Sept. 1929. 
2 Idem, 24 Sept. 1929. 
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in the number of workers in employment, especially manual 
workers. At the All-Russian Conference held in December 1929 
to discuss the problems connected with the continuous working 
week, Tolstopjatov, then Deputy Commissary of Labour, repeated 
that the number of additional workers to be engaged in industry 
in consequence of the adoption of the new system would be 
600,000. On the same date as this report, however, the most 
recent estimates of the Supreme Economic Council were published 
elsewhere. According to these the number of additional workers 
to be employed in industry would reach 801,800 by the end 
of the five-year period, i.e. the end of the year 1932-1933. Of these 
workers, however, the great majority would be employed in new 
undertakings (492,100), or in extensions of existing undertakings, 
or to replace workers leaving in the ordinary course, and only 
38,700 would represent “the new demand arising out of the 
adoption of the continuous working week”.” This makes it 
appear that the adoption of the new system will result in only 
a relatively small increase in the number of workers. 

It is still impossible to say how far the proposed “ intensifica- 
tion of work” can be carried out by means of rationalisation. 
Up to the present, however, it seems that more additional workers 
are being engaged in consequence of the introduction of the 
continuous working week than was estimated by the Supreme 
Economic Council. 





1 Idem, 12 Dec. 1929. 
® Torgovo-Promyglennaia Gazeta, 12 Dec. 1929. 














Labour in Abyssinia 


by 


Marcel GRIAULE 


The author of this article, who has a special knowledge of 
Abyssinian questions, was recently sent to Abyssinia by the 
French Ministry of Education and Fine Arts to conduct an 
ethnographical and linguistic enquiry in that country. As an out- 
come of the journey, which took place during 1928-1929, 
Mr. Griaule has aimed at giving in this article, as he himself 
explains, a “strictly objective ”’ account of the institutions he has 
been able to observe in their own setting, and of slave labour in 
particular. At a moment when public attention is especially 
directed to slavery, readers of the Review will certainly be keenly 
interested in this account oj the factors that tend to perpetuate 
the ancient forms of servitude in Abyssinia, and of the efforts 
of the Emperor—the “King of the Kings”— to bring about their 
ultimate abolition. 


HE “ organisation of labour” in Abyssinia cannot be des- 

cribed on the lines usually followed in dealing with European 
countries, or indeed any countries commonly accounted civilised. 
In these, established systems may be so differentiated as to be 
more or less divisible into watertight compartments, and conse- 
quently there can be no serious objection to handling them sepa- 
rately. But while — in countries such as France and England — 
it may be legitimate to consider specifically the organisation of 
justice, the legislature or the navy, there would be a risk of 
grave misconceptions if in the subject under review only one part 
of the question were studied and regarded as complete in itself 
to the exclusion of other aspects of the life of the country. 

For instance, how approach the question of food consump- 
tion, either technically or from the standpoint of its effect on the 
general economic situation, unless its close connection with 
religious practices is kept in view ? For here we have a com- 
munity in which nearly a hundred and eighty fast days are strictly 
observed every year and where particular families are forbidden 
by custom to eat the flesh or portions of the flesh of certain 
animals. Again, how enter on judicial questions without at least 
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taking into account the national conception of the personality 
of the political chief of the country, a conception in which magic 
plays a part? And how can the customs governing labour be 
studied to any purpose if no account is taken of the fact that the 
king is overlord of the whole territory, or that the holidays 
compulsorily observed as a religious duty are actually more 
numerous than the working days ? For ali these reasons a short 
statement on the general situation of the Abyssinian State seems 
to be called for as a preface to the present study ; and it also 
seems desirable to link the account of labour conditions closely 
with some remarks that may perhaps seem to the uninitiated to 
be purely a matter of ethnography a science often considered 
as wholly devoid of practical interest. 





GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE ABYSSINIAN STATE 
Geographical and Ethnical Conditions 


Roughly speaking, Abyssinia or Ethiopia’ lies between the 
4th and 15th degrees of north latitude and the 31st and 45th 
degrees of east longitude. The two elongated plateaux of which 
the country consists meet towards the south as do the two 
strokes of a V. one lying from north to south, the other from 
south-west to north-east; these two ridges are divided by a 
depression holding a chain of lakes, the southernmost of which 
is Lake Rodolphe. ‘Towards the Red Sea the triangular Danakil 
desert ends this depression. On the east of the Empire is the 
Somali desert. 

In the north part of the northern plateau live the Abyssinians 
properly so called; they are Kamites and Monophysite Chris- 
lians. [is southern part and the southern plateau are inhabited 
by Gallas and the desert by Danakils and Somalis; these three 
races are Kamites or Moslems. In the south and south-west 
of the Empire the population is negro or of negroid type ; these 
races are heathen. 

It is impossible to give an approximate figure to represent 
the population of the Empire. Some travellers or savants have 
put it at five million, others at fifteen. The more prudent strike 





' The Abyssinians use “ Ityopia”’ as the official name of their country. In 
Greek, “ Ethiopian ’’ covered various parts of Africa; the ancients applied 
the term to all Africa south of Egypt. 
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an average and taken ten million as being nearer the truth. In 
point of fact to draw lots for the figures would give an equally 
reliable result.’ 


Social Conditions 


The Abyssinians are the official masters of the whole country. 
Christian since the fourth century, strongly organised and in- 
spired from quite early times by a savage nationalism, they have 
constantly desired to dominate the heathen or Moslem population 
by which they were surrounded and have sought means of con- 
quering disunited or less warlike peoples. All through the 
centuries they have come down from the high plateaux where 
they lived to invade the deserts to the east and the country to 
the south. They began with raids which were not followed up, 
for they were meant to intimidate turbulent neighbours who 
were no longer troubled when the Abyssinian fighting men had 
returned home. As time went on and the central power was 
more firmly established, permanent garrisons were left in the 
invaded countries ; these were strong enough to maintain order, 
lo secure the payment of tribute, and even in some degree to 
introduce the Abyssinian civilisation.’ 


The Political Situation 


In bygone days Abyssinia was a confederacy of Slates gov- 
erned by princes recognising the theoretic supremacy of one 
of their number: the “ King of the Kings”. Abyssinia to-day 
presents the same characteristics except that the central Govern- 


! The census is unknown even among such a strongly organised people as the 
Abyssinians proper. According to beliefs which may also be found elsewhere, 
it is of il] omen and harmful to the peace of the community to take a census. I have 
myself observed that it is considered extremely uncivil to ask the head of a family 
how many children he has. If an Abyssinian Chief is asked the number of his 
warriors he invariably replies “ many ”’, a reply whichis often suggested less by 
pride than by ignorance ; the only number he knows is that of his rifles. 

2 I was actually able to witness the application of this method in the province 
of Godjam in 1929. Ras Haile Jasus II, the Governor, who has established his 
capital in the south of this region, personally commands an army composed of 
some 2.000 soldiers and craftsmen. The camp is established for several months 
at the principal points of the route followed, and becomes a centre of intense 
activity, a kind of temporary capital with an influence radiating in all directions 
to a distance of several days’ march. According to Abyssinian tradition, which 
may be observed at Addis-Ababa itself, the political chiefis also a labour chief, 
and the governor personally directs any important work he may have decided 
to undertake. Thus at Addiet du Metcha, a district where I lived for several months 
with the expeditionary corps, I saw the building of a palace and of granaries 
intended to house the proceeds of the taxes, and the complete restoration of some 
ten churches, as well as the clearance of land. 
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ment, strongly organised by the Emperor Menelek II at the end 
of last century, is daily increasing its strength, and therefore 
the possibility that sooner or later it will be in a position to 
bring about the effective unity of the Kingdom. 

Menelek’s reign saw the downfall of the reigning families 
of the provinces, and the governors who replaced them were 
nominated by the Emperor; a certain number of them were 
chosen from among the descendants of the conquered. Abyssinia 
is governed by the “ King of the Kings”, Haile Selassie. The 
Emperor’s power is absolute only in the particular provinces 
he himself governs. In other regions his power is tempered by 
certain privileges of the governors, whose fairly frequent insub- 
ordinate acts really have but little importance in the general 
direction of the State. 

Authority rests on one established principle ; the king (or 
the governor) is absolute master of his subjects; theoretica!ly 
he may dispose of their persons and their goods. This leads 
lo two results of extreme importance for the matter under con- 
sideration : 

(1) Every subject is in a certain sense in the service of the 
State; he is compelled to do certain work or to render specified 
dues in labour or in kind. 

(2) In principle, all land belongs to the central authority. 
In fact this overlordship assumes two very different forms : rest 
and goult. Rest is hereditary land and the central authority 
only interferes with enjoyment of it in quite exceptional circum- 
stances (lack of any heir or rebellion of the owner, who is then 
deprived of the property for the benefit of his family). This 
is customary especially in the central provinces. Goult really 
belongs to the central authority. It is granted on a temporary 
basis to servants of the State. Thus the soldiers, who are not 
paid, serve for a “ pension ” constituted by a piece of goult land 
and the peasants living upon it. This practice is found above 
all in the conquered countries but also in the central provinces. 

The tenure of any sort of property always involves a variety 
of obligations: taxes, services, or dues in kind. 


The Religious Situation 


Monophysite Christianity is the State religion. The strong 
organisation of the clergy and their worldly wealth really put 
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the Church in the position of a State within the State. The 
moral and material advantages which the ecclesiastics of every 
rank exclusively enjoy cause a large number of people to decide 
that they have a vocation for the priesthood. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that a tenth of the population which is genuinely 
Abyssinian is wholly occupied in the service of the State religion. 
Labour is required to supply the needs of the whole of this 
class, and practically another tenth of the population is thus 
absorbed ;_ the effect upon the economic condition of the country 
need hardly be stressed. 


The confusion between religious and political authority, 
together with the religiosity of the people, gives the force of law 
to rules decreed or approved by the Church. Thus it comes 
about that the normal year contains no less than 220 holidays ; 
for instance, in a month’s employment of the time of an agri- 
cultural labourer in the central provinces (taking the period 
from 9 March to 7 April 1929) there are 21 days’ rest for com- 
pulsory religious or domestic festivals, one day of corvée (or 
compulsory labour) and only 8 days of normal labour. Above 
all in the country districts, for any breach of the weekly rest 
penalties are incurred, of fine or imprisonment, even in a case 
of work which might be considered indispensable. A case in 
point is that the women must lay in a large quantity of water 
(called “the Friday water”) on Friday, since they are forbidden 
to go to the springs on Saturday or Sunday. 

The civil authority inflicts fines and may put the offender 
in chains. If the delinquent was only acting under his master’s 
orders, the master is responsible. 

But these punishments, although applied with more or less 
regularity, are not the most efficacious way of securing respect 
for the days of rest which are imposed as a religious duty. The 
suffering which public opinion can inflict is much harder to 
bear and is, moreover, much less avoidable. There is not only 
the sanction which has moral force—censure or contempt; in 
the case of a repeated offence the village may exact a penalty 
in the form of a costly banquet. 


It is a fact that in the mind of these peoples the observance 
of religious rules is connected with the peace of the community. 
Should there be a breach of such a sacred custom as the weekly 
rest the most serious calamities may fall on them at any moment. 
It is the belief in some districts that to do any work on the day 
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of the Patron Saint of Thunder will bring about terrible storms 
which will be detrimental to the whole area. 

This is an example of the many complications that cannot 
be ignored in the social life of Abyssinia, while it shows that in 
a sphere generally considered purely technical a réle of great 
importance is played by an institution which the so-called higher 
civilisations are apt to leave in the background. 


The Economic Situation 


The Abyssinian State is peculiar and probably unique in one 
respect: it has no internal or external debt. 

The annual imports and exports amount to some tens of 
millions of tons, so far as it is possible to judge by the statistics 
of the Franco-Ethiopian railway, which carries a considerable 
part of the national traffic. It is true that some business is 
transacted on other frontiers, but there are no reliable data to 
show what its importance may be. 

This situation is the result of Abyssinian domestic organisa- 
tion. The family is self-sufficing and needs scarcely any products 
coming from outside. With the exception of a few iron utensils, 
a little pottery, some service from specialists such as the weaver 
and the blacksmith, the Abyssinian family produces everything 
it needs (food, clothes, dwelling), and usually with no surplus. 
Indeed, besides the lack of inclination for work of this peopie 
there is no appreciable advantage in producing more than can be 
consumed. On one hand, the general situation is precarious ; 
on the other, the civil authorities arbitrarily fix the tax to be 
paid and if a man has a plentiful crop he will be taxed the more 
heavily. So in most cases the head of the house is content to 
cultivate only as much land as is necessary to provide his family 
with food and to enable him to pay the tax. 

In addition to these causes of minimum production religion 
or the climate may enforce idleness. Thus the rainy season 
(June to September) stops all agricultural work and almost all 
business, either because the ground is water-logged or because 
the swollen streams make all communications impossible. God- 
jam, for instance, is entirely cut off from the rest of Abyssinia 
for a good part of the year by the Blue Nile, whose depth and 
swiftness forbid any attempt to crass. 
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It is well to remember also that the property rights of the 
political chief are not likely to encourage the nominal owner 
to improve his land, even supposing that agriculture is sufficiently 
advanced technically for this to be within his power. 


Division oF Work 


The division of work is founded on strong traditional or 
religious prejudices in respect of age, sex and the origin of the 
person concerned. 


Division by Age 


From about his seventh year the child begins to make him- 
self useful. Unless he is meant to be a student’ (and this is 
fairly frequent in well-to-do families), he helps his elders so 
far as his strength allows. Girls are trained to work in the 
house, boys to life in the fields. Boys usually look after the 
cattle or the crops, according to the season. 

The adult male works at the principal occupation by which 
the family lives. The head of the family, besides taking his 
share of this employment—-but often only the most intricate 
part of it—exercises authority and general supervision over the 
family community. 

The old man, who is always held in great respect, does no 
hard work. In some provinces, such as Wollo, he watches 
over the country from the hillocks which are numerous on the 
high plateaux. He reprimands negligent shepherds or boys in 
charge of crops, and warns the village of anything serious which 
takes place in the neighbourhood, fire, plundering, etc. 


Division by Sex 


With very few exceptions the man has a different activity 
from the woman. It is not within the sphere of this article to 
seek for the reasons of customs by which a woman may not 
milk a cow or kill an animal without becoming an object of 
contempt and derision to the village. In any case this sanction 





1 Abyssinian studies are chiefly religious, and are founded upon the knowledge 
of the sacred books, written in a primitive language, Geez, which is no longer 
spoken. The student has to make a definite effort, all the more that he often has 
to go into a distant region to find a famous teacher. He builds a hut close to his 
teacher’s house or lives with its inmate, who must in either case feed him. 
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is strong enough to prevent any infraction of the rules of the 
division of labour by sex, if any individual should ever even 
dream of transgressing. 

Work is divided between the sexes as follows. Men follow 
occupations such as civil, military, and religious employment, 
agricultural work and cattle breeding, porterage, hunting, weav- 
ing, washing, building, the working of metal, leather, and horn, 
the arts, and employment as eunuchs. Women look after the 
kitchen (except killing the animals), grind the grain, carry water, 
do the less important field work, spin, carry wood, and are 
employed in the lower class of work for the service of religion ; 
some are prostitutes. Certain work, such as making pots, selling 
in the market, household work and begging, is done by men 
and women alike. In short, the woman is generally employed 
in the lower sort of work, especially for field labour. 

At twelve years old girls are considered grown up and fit for 
marriage or work alike. In the middle-class families the woman’s 
position is very hard. She is looked upon as a servant and there 
is hardly any difference between her duties and those of a slave. 
The heaviest work she has to do is grinding grain and carrying 
water. The grinding is done with a large flat stone with a sloping 
surface upon which a smaller stone — weighing eight or ten 
pounds—-is rubbed to crush the grain. With this rudimentary 
method it takes a very long time to get enough flour to feed a 
whole family. To provide water, in a great number of cases 
long distances must be covered, up to some miles, with a return 
load of four or five gallons weighing over forty pounds. * 

To speak generally, women are not greatly held in honour, 
and they are harshly treated, as is attested by many proverbs. 


- 


Division according to the Worker’s Origin 


The tree Abyssinian does not indifferently follow any trade. 
Some are considered degrading and are left to men of inferior 
races, who live apart from the rest of the population. 

Among the occupations considered degrading are the iron 
and pottery trades, and that of the silversmith. Special con- 
lempt is reserved for the blacksmith ; not so long ago any man 





1 Probably because it is only a matter of women’s work Abyssinians do not 
seem to trouble themselves about a water supply when establishing a village. 
And because the dwellings are usually built upon mounds, streams and springs 
are as a rule some distance off. 
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in the trade who was called upon to work for a private indivi- 
dual would come with his feet in chains, and the employer who 
needed his services would take all manner of precautions in the 
domain of magic in order to ward off imaginary dangers. This 
is connected with superstitions which are widely spread through- 
out the world, crediting men who handle iron and fire with magic 
and malignant powers. 

Although these beliefs have less hold on the people than in 
the past the castes carrying on these industries do not mingle 
with the population, have no rights and cannot enter the army 
or aspire to the priesthood. They live in a kind of servitude 
and are harassed in a number of ways, though they are allowed 
to keep what they gain by their work. They have to pay an 
annual tax fixed by the regional chiefs and paid either in cash, 
in articles they have made or in work. 

The peasants (gabars) of the conquered countries constitute 
another very important class of workers. The land of these 
regions is generally granted to the soldiers as a reward for 
their services. The original agriculturist is deprived of his land, 
but he remains attached to the soil and farms the land under 
the man to whom the ownership has passed: the latter has 
to pay a special tax to the Government. 

In other cases the inhabitants of countries either conquered 
or raided are carried off into slavery pure and simple ; this 
question is discussed later. 

In principle, the free Abyssinian may follow any trade he 
chooses, but in fact he is bound by a series of obligations or 
customs so that the course of his life is determined without 
his being aware of it. A succinct study of land administration 
in the central provinces of Abyssinia will give an idea of these 
customs. 

It has been stated above that all land is the property of the 
central authority ; anyone to whom it is granted is bound by a 
variety of obligations : payment of taxes, rendering of dues in 
kind or in service. A few types of these obligations may be 
mentioned here by way of example and to give an idea of their 
diversity. To begin with, the use of certain lands is associated 
with dues in kind such as supplying grain, incense, or coal to 
the Church for purposes of worship. Sometimes there are tem- 
porary personal obligations to the Government, such as driving 
the baggage animals during military expeditions. or making and 
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looking after the baggage, or to the Church, such as putting up 
accessories of worship and removing them, repairing the carpets 
or metal-work of the sanctuaries, etc. Finally, there are cases 
where the use of land entails carrying out some duty or exercis- 
ing a special profession all through life or a part of it. For 
example, a member of the family may be under the obligation 
to fill a post such as that of sacristan or singer in the service of 
the Church, or of soldier, watchman, silversmith, labourer, etc., 
in the service of the Government. In these cases it is clear that 
a heavy charge falls on the owner of the land for the time being. 
He must either support the official selected by the notabilities 
or by the Government or he must, as happens most frequently, 
supply an official. In the latter case he will take the post himself 
or put a member of his family into it. If this is an impossible 
solution he must find a substitute, whom he has to support 
according to a tariff fixed by custom. Supposing he has to find 
a deacon, he goes to the choirmaster of his Church, who then 
makes enquiries in the district and tells him what to do. The 
deacon is paid eighteen baskets of the best grain or thirty-six 
baskets of ordinary grain a year. This quantity is doubled in 
the case of a priest. 

Inversely, of course, there is no office without land attached 
to it. Whether it is the Government bestowing military or civil 
rank or the Ecclesiastical authority nominating a dignitary, ipso 
facto the recipient receives lands “to eat”, as the Abyssinians 
say. But there is reason to stress the other aspect of this system, 
for up to now sufficient attention has not been focussed upon it. 

This close network of customs does, however, allow for free 
labour requiring only an agreement between workers and em- 
ployers. The principal free occupations are domestic, agricul- 
tural, and military service, and porterage. ’ 


Agricultural Service.” The worker is hired by the employer 
in April. The engagement is for a year and is made in the pre- 
sence of two witnesses, and of a surety provided by the worker, 
who is responsible for his good behaviour. The wages are paid 
when the contract terminates ; the vearly payment amounts to 
some ten falari. * 


' Employment in Government administrations or in,the foreign legations at 
Addis-Ababa is not taken into account in this article. 

* This information applies to the province of Wollo and to a Moslem worker. 

3 The talari, or Maria Theresa dollar, is worth about 1s. 2d. 
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The servant is lodged and boarded but he has to find his 
own clothes. He is employed only in the fields, either with his 
master, or alone if he has enough experience. The working day 
is about ten hours ; there are five working days and two regular 
rest days in the week (Friday and Sunday). The regional chief 
fixes the festivals during which no work may be done. In addi- 
tion the servant may obtain leave to attend to his own affairs. 

The master cannot punish his servant except by dismissal. 
He may not strike him nor bully him in any way, under penalty 
of a fine payable both to the injured person and to the authorities. 

Disputes between masters and servants are submitted in the 
first instance to the territorial chief. The usual course of justice 
is followed in the case of an appeal. 

In the province of Choa the worker is engaged by the day, 
the week or the month. He is paid in kind or in cash, as the 
parties may prefer. For instance, if a peasant has no oxen to 
plough his land he sells his labour to a more fortunate neighbour 
who has fields to be tilled, and is paid by the loan of a pair of 
oxen for his own ploughing. 


Household Service. In centres such as Addis-Ababa house- 
hold servants are usually engaged by the month. The contract is 
concluded before witnesses and the servant must furnish a surety 
who is responsible for his good behaviour. If, for instance, the 
servant robs his master, the surety must repay double the value 
of the theft. Wages are paid monthly and may be as much 
as fifteen talari in European households. Board and lodging 
are generally provided ; if they are not an extra payment is made 
to the servant. His clothing is also provided by his master, but 
this only becomes his own property after he has served for six 
_months. His work is fixed beforehand and he can refuse to do 
work for which he was not engaged. 

In the interior of the country and in the native households 
the wages are much lower. For example, in the Wollo pro- 
vince a woman servant is paid four to five talari a year and 
has to do any work that her employers demand of her. 


Military Service. A soldier may enlist in the service of a 
chief, who boards, lodges and clothes his men but does not 
generally give them any pay. He employs them as he sees fit but 
does not ever put thern on heavy work such as agricultural 
labour. When moving about the soldiers are quartered upon 
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the inhabitants. At the end of a certain period of service the 
soldier obtains from his master a piece of land (goult), which 
is worked by the peasants who live upon it and who pay heavy 
dues to the temporary owner. 


Porterage. At Addis-Ababa the Gouraghis are carriers and 
do navvying work. They are hired in gangs for a fixed price 
estimated for each job. 


Transport. Caravans engage mule-drivers, who are quite 
often recruited among the youths of well-to-do families. The 
ferms are much the same as in the case of household servants. 


It should be noted that it is the master himself who settles 
disputes arising between his servants or his soldiers. The regular 
course is followed if there is an appeal. 

In addition to the obligation connected with their land, their 
offices or their caste, Abyssinians, whatever their status, are 
subject to the corvée, i.e... compulsory labour which is called 
for by the authorities in case of need and is work for the public 
weal. if there is a bridge, a Church or a palace to be built, the 
region concerned is notified that there is work to be done at 
such a place on a certain date. Everyone presents himself with 
the necessary tools and material and the governor, or it may be 
the King himself, directs the work, carrying in his own hands 
the bundle of thatch, the stone or the tree-trunk which is to be 
used in construction. It certainly may be said that in Abyssinia 
the King or governor is a labour chief. 

To these corvées imposed in the public interest there must 
be added another kind of corvée, which consists in helping some 
private individual to carry out work which is beyond the strength 
of a single family. If a peasant wants to build himself a house 
or has not enough hands to get in the harvest, he will ask for the 
assistance of the other villagers, merely giving them quarters 
while the work is going on. 

Penalties in the form of fines are attached to the corvées 
imposed by the public authorities ; the private corvées cannot 
be neglected without incurring moral sanction, which may go 
so far as the exaction of a sort of fine paid to the village in the 
form of a costly banquet, or may even cause the offender to be 
ostracised, to the serious prejudice of his interests. 


There is one more institution which has often brought oppro- 
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brium upon Abyssinia and has given rise to numberless con- 
troversies : slavery. 

Although this study is strictly objective it may be well, in 
order to avoid possible misunderstanding, to vouch for the deter- 
mination of the Emperor Haile Selassie to put an end to slavery. 
To carry out such a task in the present state of Abyssinian civi- 
lisation might well absorb all the energies of a strong Govern- 
ment. But the present Emperor has to begin at the bottom in 
introducing reforms into the country and those who are working 
with him are but a handful. Besides, there are hidden forces 
working against him and he has to overcome these at every new 
reform. His most powerful opponents — of which he is not 
likely to be rid yet awhile — are the Abyssinian customs which 
are clung to by certain governors of provinces. 

In the provinces under his direct rule the Emperor has done 
away with slavery ; this is proof that if he had complete control 
of his whole country he would speedily put an end to a state of 
things for which he is sometimes, but quite unjustly, considered 
responsible. 


CONDITIONS OF SLAVES 


The slave, purchased as any commodity might be, is the 
chattel of his master, who disposes of his slave’s person just 
as he pleases. There is however one exception to this rule. 
Theoretically the slave becomes non-transferable if he is con- 
verted to Christianity. Practically there are numerous infrac- 
tions of this law; it meets the case to call the transference a 
“ gift” when it is nevertheless a real sale. 

The slave has no recognised identity ; his owner has there- 
fore to pay for any damage the slave may cause. In the case 
‘of a crime it is just the same : the master must either pay blood- 
money or submit to the penalty of retaliation in kind as the 
claimants may prefer. In the latter case the master may be 
released from the responsibility if he hands over his slave to the 
injured party, who will carry out the sentence. The master may 
also hand over his slave as a guarantee of repayment of a debt. 
of the payment of interest, or in compensation for damage. In 
past times there were cases where exemption from State demands 
could be obtained by giving up a slave or a child. For instance, 
the Chankallas of the West used to give their children to the 
Abyssinian tax collectors, either because a high price could be 
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obtained for this human merchandise or because they had their 
hands forced by their conquerors. 

The slave is utilised at the will of his master in any and 
every department of ordinary life, including reproduction in 
the case of a woman. In fact, just as live stock is placed in 
favourable conditions for breeding, so a male may be assigned to 
a female slave in order that their offspring may add to their 
owner’s property. It is however more usual to let these people 
form ties as they will, so long as it does not interfere with their 
work ; moreover they can be separated at any time just as may 
suit their owners. A woman slave may not take advantage of 
her pregnancy to stop her work for a time. She continues her 
work until the actual day of her delivery and resumes it almost 
immediately afterwards. Only the desire of the master not to 
depreciate his goods by demanding exertions which might injure 
the mother’s health and lessen the value of the child ever softens 
the rigours of this custom. 


The child belongs to the owner of the mother at the day 
of birth, even if the father is a free man ; a free father has the 
right to buy his child’s freedom. It the child is the issue of a 
slave and her master it belongs to him on the same footing as 
his legitimate children and has the same rights; in this case 
the child is free, and does not suffer any deprivation of rights on 
account of the low estate of his mother. 

If a free woman bears a child to a slave father the child is a 
slave and belongs to the person who has rights over the woman : 
to the parents of a single woman, to the husband if adultery 
has been committed. 

The owner has theoretically the right to dispose of the child 
from the moment of its birth; he can take the baby from the 
breast and sell it. As a matter of fact, it is clear that the owner’s 
interests demand that the new-born child should live under the 
best possible conditions, so that he may be a fine specimen if 
sold young or that he may develop normally and become a 
vigorous worker. These two reasons usually prevail to prevent 
the child being taken from his mother until he is weaned. 

At the death of the head of the family, and unless he has 
left directions to the contrary which involve their liberation, 
the slaves are reckoned as part of the property and are divided 
among the heirs. No account is taken of the family relations 
among them and they are disposed of as the heirs may wish 
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or by drawing lots. If it is not possible for the full value of 
a slave to be allotted to one share, two or more of the claimants 
have the use of him between them, and he then goes to work for 
the different masters during times proportional to their shares 
and at dates which have been agreed. During these periods 
the temporary master is responsible for misdemeanours or crimes 
which the worker may commit while in his service. 

The produce of the slave’s work belongs wholly to his owner, 
who must in return house, feed and clothe him. No slave can 
therefore make savings which he could use to gain his freedom 
by repaying his purchase price to his master. If he ever has any 
money it will only be by strategem that he will be able to keep it. 


There are however some exceptions to this rule. In Godjam, 
the province situated in the bend of the Blue Nile after it has 
left Lake Tana, a slave may become the owner of movable goods 
— flocks, merchandise, crops, etc. — and may trade in them. 
The original source of his income is from his share of the grain 
he harvests on his master’s lands. This is usually fixed at a 
third. The situation is comparable to the serfdom of the middle 
ages in France, with this difference that the Abyssinian serf is 
attached to his master and not to the land. 

The slave has no redress in respect of the punishments his 
master may inflict ; the commonest is corporal punishment, which 
may be the bastinado. Slaves are frequently put in chains or 
deprived of food. In former days the owners had even greater 
rights ; they could torture their slaves and put them to death 
without any interference from the religious or civil authorities. 

This state of things is now somewhat improved. Theoreti- 
cally, summary execution is forbidden and the offender is pro- 
secuted by the civil authority. Practically, the civil authority 
is helpless, for custom does not consider the crime a_ public 
affair. The procedure, in fact, can only be set in motion by 
those who have a right to claim blood-money, i.e. the parent in 
the case of a free man, the master when it is a slave, since the 
slave is in some sense part of the family he serves. The owner 
who murders his slave is therefore at once the plaintiff and the 
defendant, which makes any action impossible.’ 


1 It seems that until Abyssinian customs undergo far-reaching reforms the 
civil authority will be confronted with an insoluble problem. This is one of the 
most important questions that can present itself to be dealt with by the courageous 
activities of the Emperor. 
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lt might well be thought, in face of all these facts, that the 
life of an Abyssinian slave is nothing but a series of sufferings 
and that his mind is solely set on escape. But in most cases 
this is not at all so, and it is only just to say that the actual 
position is not identical with the legal position. This is the 
result—in the first place— of his being a chattel, and a valuable 
one at that. Among ordinary commodities, the slave has far 
the highest value, for in some provinces this may exceed a 
hundred talari (about £6).". The slave is usually worth more 
than the whole harvest of his master’s land, and the owner must 
therefore have a keen interest in preserving and developing a 
capital asset of such value. 

Secondly, the simplicity of Abyssinian life is a_ levelling 
factor. Mingling with the family and dependent, like them, on 
good or bad harvests, eating the same food, sleeping under the 
same roof, the slave soon becomes a part of the household that 
he has not chosen, even when he has not belonged to it since 
his birth. His life in captivity is not very unlike what it would 
be in his own country if he were free. 

It is true that Amharic’ proverbial literature is full of 
savings which indicate hostility to slaves *, and it must be con- 
ceded that they are harshly treated; but in this respect their 
condition does not differ from that of the married woman. 
It is a question of manners and customs in general rather than 
one concerning a special class. 

Taken into the family the slave ends by being considered as 
a real relation, and if he is with a master desirous of performing 
a pious act’, it is quite possible that he will be liberated after 
having worked for some years. Generally he has to await his 
owner’s death to gain his freedom, supposing his master has 
been careful to mention the matter in his will. Wills are almost 
always verbal but are made before a priest and honourable 





witnesses. 


' In Godjam, for instance, a pair of oxen in working condition are worth 
30 talari, and an ordinary house (20 to 25 feet in diameter) costs from 30 to 50 talari. 

2 Name of the official language of Abyssinia. It is taken from Amhara, one 
of the most important provinces. 

3 The names given them are a characteristic sign of the state of mind of the 
free man. The slave often has a sort of nickname in two parts. The first is used 
by the master to call him, the second is the slave’s reply when he hears himself 
called, as if to say “ I am here ”’. 

4 The Abyssinian Church recommends, though in rather feeble terms, that 
the good slave should be liberated. 
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After a life of loyal service, if there are no direct heirs, it 
may come about that he is named as legatee of his master’s 
property. But in such a case it is always possible for heirs who 
may subsequently present themselves to gain possession of the 
property after the death of the former slave, who is only 
considered to have a life interest in it. 

In practice, few slaves are freed, and this is due as much to 
the slaves themselves as to the owners who are anxious not to 
reduce their property. The slave suddenly left without a pro- 
tector, shelter, or food is utterly unable to do without the one 
or procure the others. Having been unable to save during his 
captivity (except in the special cases referred to in the province 
of Godjam), he has not even the means of purchasing provisions 
for his return journey to his country of origin. And _ besides, 
even if his return were made easy, what would his life there be ? 
Separated from those of his own race for a very long time, 
having forgotten his customs and perhaps his mother tongue, 
he would be considered a stranger by his own people, above all 
if he has been born in captivity of slave parents and only knows 
his country by hearsay. 

There is another point. He. may be free personally but he 
does not possess the full rights reserved to the free Abyssinians. 
For instance, he cannot be put on his oath, and will therefore 
be at a disadvantage if he comes into conflict with the law, and 
the first comer can contest his position as a free man. How can 
he prove that is free? Almost always it depends on a verbal 
declaration of the master, which has very litile force when the 
freedom was given in a will made in extremis. In fact, the 
principal actor will have died soon after. And since it is 
customary that testamentary declarations should be made before 
men of weight, i.e. old men, these witnesses too will be likely to 
die at no distant date and so nothing will remain of the act of 
liberation. 

When the freed slave finds himself in this lamentable posi- 
tion, in contrast with the relative tranquillity he enjoyed when 
in captivity, he desires nothing more than to return to his former 
status. He accepts the protection of another master, who 
frequently takes advantage of the situation described above and 
treats him exactly as if he were a purchased slave. 

The most important decision that the Abyssinian Govern- 
ment has taken in regard to the suppression of slavery is the 
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Edict of 1923. This was followed by precise regulations con- 
cerning its application. The text of the Edict and a summary 
of the regulations are given as an appendix to this article. 
Together they have had the following effects. 


On the Emperor’s own lands the provisions of the law are 
, observed. In the other parts of the Empire the sale of slaves 
takes place, but as the capital is approached the traffic goes 
underground. It is however possible, even in Addis-Ababa, to 
procure slaves old enough to suggest that they were purchased 
before the Edict but still too young to know what their rights 
are. For this reason, which is a complete reversal of what was 
formerly the case, a slave is the more valuable in proportion to 
his youth. The price of a healthy child in Godjam may be as 
much as 150 talari (about £8 10s.), a woman of thirty is worth 
80 talari.’ 


The capture of slaves is as easy as ever ; determined people 
can always organise raids, particularly in Wallaga, Wallamo, 
Gamou, Djimma, Konta and Gofa. But it is more and more 
difficult for the slave traders to get their convoys through the 
central provinces. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that numbers 
of slaves coming from the south-west of Abyssinia are shipped 
on the Somali coast to be sold in Arabia. 





It is not possible here to deal with this fact. But it may be 
pointed out that if, with the fleets they have at their command, 
European nations encounter serious difficulties in keeping an 
eye on dhows—all under thirty tons—it is only fair to give due 
weight to the difficulties of a King who seems to have done 
all in his power to put an end to an institution that has existed 
for several thousand years, and is still accepted as legally and 
morally sound by all his subjects save those few who have 
been in contact with western civilisation. 





A number of factors contribute to explain the survival in the 
sphere of labour of systems that have long been repudiated by 
western ideas. Among these are the geographical situation, 
which cuts Abyssinia off from the stream of western civilisation; 
an economic system which is still based on the family group ; . 
the almost total absence of external commerce ; a social organ- 
isation tied down to old traditional and religious ideas; the 





' There is reason to suppose that these figures were exaggerated, either boast- 
fully, or in the hope of driving a good bargain with a foreigner. 
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still incomplete control of the central authority over the whole 
extent of the territory. All this may cause a fear that the old 
systems will not be discarded so soon as may be desirable. But 
it seems that the personal action of the Emperor Haile Selassie 
may be counted on to speed up the necessary reforms, in 
conjunction with the increasing contacts with western civilisa- 
tion which will be the result of Abyssinia’s entry into the League 
of Nations. 


APPENDIX 


EpIcT CONCERNING THE SLAVE TRADE 


“The Conquering Lion of the Tribe of Judah, Empress Zauditu 
of Ethiopia, daughter of the Emperor Menelek II, the Chosen of God, 
and the Heir to the Throne, Ras Taffari. 


“The Emperor Menelek II had published an Edict forbidding the 
people to purchase or sell slaves. This Edict has several times been 
repeated. We now once more confirm the said prohibition by the 
present Edict. For if in former times captures of slaves were carried 
out among certain peoples, this was solely for the purpose of levying 
an indemnity to cover the expenses of the military operations caused 
by their rebellion and in order that they might become civilised 
and live under Christianity. To-day, however, you unlawfully carry 
out raids for slaves and sell them when you have succeeded, and you 
kill those who do not submit with docility to your oppression. 


“ Any person henceforth found committing such an offence will 
be condemned to death. 


“ Governors of provinces who shall in future allow persons placed 
under their jurisdiction to be removed from their own district to be 
reduced to slavery, shall be liable to a fine of 1,000 talari per indi- 
vidual. The fine shall be 500 talari for the chief of any village and 
the notables who fail to observe the present Edict. 


“ Any person henceforth found outside his district of origin on 
account of slavery must be furnished with a certificate of liberation 
which will allow him to return to his home. 


“You slaves who, after the publication of the present Edict, are 
residing outside your district of origin on account of slavery shall, 
on returning to your home, pay the tribute which the Governor of 
your province shall fix. 

“For the execution of the present Edict officials have been sent 
to hold enquiries in the provinces. Any person accusing another of a 
contravention and proving his accusation shall receive by way of 
reward one-third of the fine imposed. 


“Done on the 4th day of Maskaram 1916 (15 September 1928). ” 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE LIBERATION OF SLAVES 
AND THEIR CONDITIONS OF LIFE 


These regulations were published on 22 Magabit 1916 (31 March 
1924). They comprise 45 sections, divided into four groups. 


I. General Conditions relating to Liberation (Sections 1-20). 


As the wholesale liberation of slaves might lead to grave disorders, 
it has been decided to proceed to this operation in the following cases 
only : 

Cruelty by masters (beating, deprivation of food or clothing, 
excessive work); 

Conversion to Christianity ; 

Sufficient education to become a priest, deacon or officer ; 

Union with the master or a child of the master, whether fol- 
lowed by a birth or not ; 

Failure by the masters within a period of eight days to demand 
the restoration of a fugitive slave arrested at the frontier 
posts or at internal customs posts ; 

Death of the master who had effected the purchase, even though 
liberation is not provided for in his will (the slave will, 
however, remain in the house of the master for seven 
years, during which he will carry out the customary 
commemorative ceremonies. Only after the conclusion of 
the funeral rites will the slave be entitled to live as he 
pleases); 

Death of the master who captured his slave in the course of 
a regular expedition (liberation in this case is immediate); 

Assignment, whether for valuable consideration or not, to a 
third person or to a relative ; 

Participation in a military expedition and in a combat in the 
quality of a soldier (when such quality was acquired with 
the authorisation of the master and the Government); 

Saving the life of the master when in danger during a combat 
or in any other circumstance. 


Children born of a woman slave and a freeman must also be 
liberated immediately. 

Children born of slave parents on and after the promulgation of 
the Edicts shall remain with their parents in the house of their masters. 
They shall be free from their birth, but shall be clothed, fed, cared 
for and educated by the masters up to the age of fifteen, after which 
period they may go where they think fit. 

In case of divorce of the masters, the slaves may follow whichever 
of the spouses they prefer. 
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II. Provisions relating to Liberated Slaves (Sections 21-30). 


Judges appointed by the Governor shall proceed to carry out 
liberations in the following manner. They shall make the necessary 
enquiries with a view to ascertaining the slaves entitled to be liberated. 
They shall question these individuals and draw up a certificate of 
liberation setting out the name and origin of the person concerned, 
the name and condition of the master, and the reason for the libera- 
tion, which shall be entered in a register kept by the judges. They 
shall deliver the liberated slave to the Governor of the province 
in which the operation takes place. 

The Governor, after giving a discharge to the judges, shall re- 
patriate the man or restore him to his parents or his tribe. 

On returning to his district the liberated slave shall be exempt 
from taxes for a period of seven years in order that he may become 
accustomed to his new life and learn to support himself. 

If he does not desire to return to his district of origin, he may live 
in any province he pleases. The certificate of liberation shall protect 
him from all interference. 

Slaves over seven years and under twenty years of age are author- 
ised to enter the special school founded by the Government for 
this purpose. Their maintenance shall be at the charge of the Govern- 
ment until the completion of their studies in reading and writing. 
Those who are considered capable shall then be sent to the school 
of handicrafts, the military school, the school of foreign languages, 
or the seminary, according to the abilities of which they have given 
proof. 

Subsequently, if the individual shows intelligence and assiduity, 
he may obtain Government employment and receive a rank. 

A liberated slave who is guilty of theft or brigandage shall be 
subject to the same laws as free men guilty of the same crimes. He 
shall in no case return to his former condition. 


III. Penalties applicable to Slave Traders (Sections 31-37). 


Any person habitually carrying on the slave trade shall be sen- 
tenced to a fine of 500 talari and to imprisonment for ten years. 
If the offence is repeated he shall be sentenced to perpetual imprison- 
ment. Any individual who deceives a liberated slave by promises of 
any kind with a view to reducing him again to slavery shall be liable 
to the same penalties. 

A fine of 50 talari shall be imposed on any person who applies 
the name of slave to a liberated man. 

The Governor of a province, the chief of a tribe or the chief of a 
village in which cases of slave trading take place shall be sentenced 
to fines varying from 100 to 300 talari for the first offence. These 
fines shall be progressive and may be converted into removal from 
office and confiscation of property. 
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The amount of the fines imposed shall be brought to the know- 
ledge of the Minister of the Interior, whose duty it shall be to collect 
them and pay them over to the Minister of Finance. The sums so 
raised shall be employed for the maintenance of liberated slaves 
and the cost of the schools founded for them. 


IV. Provisions relating to Judges appointed for securing the Liberation 
of Slaves (Sections 38-45). 


Two special judges shall be appointed in each province by the 
Governor, in agreement with the central Government. A building 
and guards shall be placed at their disposal for the custody of the 
slaves whose liberation is pending. 

Any differences arising between masters and slaves shall be brought 
before these judges and not before the ordinary tribunals. In case 
of appeal the question shall be decided by a commission appointed 
by the Governor and not by the provincial courts. 

The Minister of the Interior shall appoint every six months a 
supervisor whose duty it shall be to enquire into the action of the 
special judges. The latter shall every month furnish the Minister 
with a report specifying the number of slaves liberated and _ the 
grounds of their liberation. 
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In the United States the problem oj providing workers with 
means of support during the periods when they cannot earn their 
living has, except in the special case of industrial accidents, 
hardly been recognised as being, in principle, a matter of public 
responsibility. The prevailing doctrine has been that the solution 
of this problem is the responsibility of each individual : let him 
accumulate savings or, if he will, join with others to insure their 
common risks. This doctrine has been abandoned in most parts 
of Europe because it has been found that most workers do not 
in fact cover their risk, either because their wages do not allow 
a sufficient margin or because they are improvident or prone to 
optimism : hence it has been necessary to establish systems of 
compulsory insurance. If the doctrine endures in the United 
States, it may be because real wages are much higher than in 
Europe, at least in the case of skilled workers, and therefore the 
workers are supposed to be better able to cover their risk on 
their own initiative. 

Their common individualistic outlook and dislike of govern- 
ment interference has led both trade unions and employers to 
oppose compulsory contributory insurance, but both have 
established schemes of sickness, old-age and unemployment 
insurance for their members or workers. A vast business in 
working-class life insurance is conducted by commercial com- 
panies. Finally, the logic of facts has obliged governments in 
almost every State to introduce workmen’s compensation for 
industrial accidents. 

At the present time a widespread campaign is being waged 
for and against legislation to provide non-contributory old-age 
pensions. The purpose of this article is to examine briefly the 
methods and adequacy of the voluntary provision against old age 
and the nature of the legislation which is being advocated as a 
supplement to such provision. 
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THE NEED FOR PENSIONS 


HE extent of the need for old-age pensions depends firstly 

upon the number of indigent aged existing at the present 
time and then upon the probable evolution of that number in 
the near future: that evolution in turn depends on the age 
distribution of the population, the opportunity of employment for 
elderly workers, and the possibility of accumulating a sufficient 
sum during the working life to retire upon. 


The Number of Indigent Aged 


Two important studies have been made within the last few 
years in order to determine what proportion of the population 
of the United States is in need of assistance: they related to 
samples of the population aged 65 vears and over, to the number 
of 20,000 in Massachusetts’ and 14,000 in four other States 
(Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania)... The 
results yielded by these studies were substantially similar. 

About 33 per cent. of those who were not inmates of public 
or private almshouses were found to have incomes of less than 
$300 a year, and 30 per cent. to have no property at all. 
In 29 per cent. of the cases examined in Massachusetts, the aged 
person was supported wholly or partly by relatives; in the four 
other States the proportion wholly dependent upon relatives was 
about 23 per cent. Moreover, in Massachusetts the number of 
persons aged 65 vears and over in public or private almshouses 
was 14,106 out of 225,000, or 6.3 per cent. 

If these results can be regarded as representative of the entire 
country, one may suppose that about one-third of the population 
aged 65 years and over is dependent upon relatives, organised 
charity or poor relief. It has been recently estimated that the 
number of persons in this age group is 6,470,000 * : the dependent 
aged would therefore number about 2,000,000. 


1 MASSACHUSETTS. COMMISSION ON PENSIONS: Report on Old-Age Pensions. 
Boston, 1925. 

2 NaTIONAL Civic FEDERATION, INDUSTRIAL WELFARE DEPARTMENT : Extent 
of Old-Age Dependency. New York, 1928. 

3 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS : The Older Worker in Industry. 
New York, 1929. 
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The Growing Proportion of Aged in the Population 


The effect of the continuous fall in the birth and death rates 
is to increase the proportion of elderly and aged persons in the 
population. 

The censuses of 1880 and subsequent decennia show how the 
age distribution is changing. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION AGED OVER 45, 1880-1930 














| Ages 45-64 Ages 65 and over 
Census a —_- sites ——— — 
— Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 
of persons of population of persons of population 
1880 6,305,000 12.5 1,723,000 3.4 
1890 8,188,000 138.1 2,417,000 3.8 
1800 10,404,000 13.7 3,078,000 4.1 
1910 13,430,000 14.6 3,946,000 4.3 
1920 17,030,000 | 16.1 4,937,000 7 
| 1980" | 22,200,000 | 18.1 | 6,470,000 5.3 
a s : S 
' Estimate. (NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS: Sp. cit.) 


The trend indicated in the foregoing table will probably 
become stronger, for,— 


if the present fertility (birth rate) and the mortality (death rate) 
continue unchanged, we shall have ultimately more than 9 per cent 
of our population past 65, and, if,fas seems very likely, our population 
becomes stationary, or a condition is reached when the birth rate and 
death rate virtually balance each other, then we shall have a popu- 
lation in which 10.7 per cent. will be 65 or over. ? 


The Problem of Unemployment among Elderly Workers 


During the last few years the complaint has been voiced in 
many quarters that workers of middle age and upwards are 
handicapped, by reason of their age, in obtaining employment. 
Thus it is made more difficult for them to accumulate the 
Savings necessary to maintain them in old age. 

It is asserted that age limits are expressly or tacitly imposed 
in connection with the engagement of labour. It must be 


* Dr. DUBLIN of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, quoted in : CHAMBER 
oF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTUBE : Pensions. 
Fundamentals in the Development of Pension and other Retirement Plans. Washing- 
ton, 1929. 
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observed, at the same time, that though workers must necessarily 
be dismissed when they reach advanced age, and no job remains 
which they can perform, yet no general charge is made against 
employers on this account. The complaint relates mainly to the 
discrimination against workers between middle and old age seek- 
ing employment. The question arises : what grounds are there 
for supposing that such discrimination exists, and, if it exists, 
what is its extent ? 


A most thorough and objective enquiry into the problem has 
just been completed by Mr. Latimer.’ From this study it appears 
that age limits have already been imposed for many years by 
railways and steel works. While they are not, therefore, a novel 
phenomenon, it is nevertheless possible that they are now being 
imposed in a wider range of occupations. 


The enquiry showed that in 1929 hiring age limits were 
almost universal in railways and public utilities but were still 
the exception in manufacturing firms, only 24.1 per cent. of 
which reported that they imposed such limits. This proportion 
agrees fairly closely with the 28 per cent. of manufacturing firms 
found by the National Association of Manufacturers to be impos- 
ing limits in 1929.° The age limits in the majority of firms lay 
between 40 and 50 years. Where no age limits are imposed, 
however, the qualification for employment is fitness to perform 
the job, and naturally there are many jobs for which the physical 
requirements are such that they cannot be fulfilled by the elderly. 


Mr. Latimer found that hiring age limits were not, as might 
have been expected, more common in manufacturing firms which 
had established pension schemes, but were, however, statistically 
associated with firms of large size. The reason for this associa- 
tion appears to be that in a large undertaking it is possible to 
follow definite employment policies involving promotion from 
within and the reservation of jobs requiring little physical effort 
for workers who have had long service with the firm. It is 
obvious that where age limits are established in manufacturing 
firms which offer the same degree of stability of employment 
as do railways and public utilities they do not, in the long run, 
reduce the proportion of the elderly workers to the total number 


1Murray W. Latimer (Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc.): Relation of 
Maximum Hiring Ages to the Age Distribution of Employees. New York, American 
Management Association, 1930. 

2 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS : Op. cit. 
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employed, though they may do so for a certain number of years 
after they are first imposed. In so far as employment policies 
are a new and spreading institution, to that extent at least hiring 
age limits are becoming more common. 

It is mainly the large firms which are engaged in mass pro- 
duction. Rationalisation and organisation for mass production, 
implying greater use of machinery, higher speed of process, 
specialisation of factories and the merging of smaller firms into 
greater—these changes are likely to have effects on the age 
distribution of the workers employed. 


The mechanisation of industry has had two opposite effects 
with respect to the physical requirements of jobs: on the one 
hand it has lightened the task, and so far has been favourable 
to elderly workers, and on the other hand it has quickened the 
pace and entailed the acquisition of fresh skill, and so far has 
been unfavourable to them ; here again, however, the reduction 
of hours, and the training schemes organised by many firms for 
their older workers tend to offset these disadvantages. 


Rationalisation has undoubtedly displaced workers in the 
industries in which it has been practised—witness the decline 
during recent years in the number of workers employed in 
manufacture. The first workers to be dismissed under these 
conditions, however, are more likely to be the youngest and most 
recently engaged than those who have had long service with 
the firm. Nevertheless, where rationalisation results in the 
merging of firms and the closing of factories—and it frequently 
has had this result within the last few years—the older workers 
are discharged with the rest. An elderly worker who finds 
himself unemployed in these circumstances is relatively much 
worse off than a young and more adaptable worker, for, the 
prospects of employment in his own trade being now restricted, 
he will have to turn to some fresh and developing occupation. 


There are ro national statistics on unemployment, nor are 
there since 1920, and therefore since rationalisation began, any 
comprehensive statistics showing the age distribution of the 
gainfully employed population. There are, however, two sets 
of statistics of the age distribution of certain classes of workers, 
which, though not conclusive, assist in the formation of an 
opinion upon a matter where certitude is impossible. The 
statistics are reproduced in summary form in the two tables 
which appear below. 
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The first table shows the age distribution in what are believed 
to be adequate examples of three industries in 1911 and 1929." 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY AGE GROUPS OF WORKERS IN THREE 
INDUSTRIES, 1911 AND 1929 








| | - ji Se ie 
Iron and steel , aoe Slaughtering and 
Age group manufacture Oil refining | meat packing 

| i911 | 1929 1911 | 1929 | 1911 | 1929 
en “jy —— mm. eT ee oe 7 | F ootey i —- a 
Under 45 | 86.7 75.5 | 83.1 | 76.4 83.9 74.7 
45-55 9.5 15.3 | 32.4 16.5 11.2 12.0 
55-65 | 3.1 7.5 3.7 | 6.4 40 | 12.5 
65 and over | 0.7 1.7 08 {| O77 | 0.9 0.8 
Total | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 

| 














The decline in the proportion of persons aged 65 and over 
in oil refining and in slaughtering and meat packing may be 
due to the fact that the undertakings to which the statistics refer 
all have pension schemes. 

The second table does not refer to particular industries but 
analyses the age distribution of workers insured under group 
insurance schemes by six insurance companies. The workers 
numbered 1,189,006 in 1923 and 2,632,822 in 1928." The majority 
are probably in large manufacturing firms. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY AGE GROUPS OF WORKERS COVERED 
BY GROUP INSURANCE, 1923 AND 1928 











Age’ group | 1923 1928 
a t 
+i Under 46 | 77.85 | 76.91 
4 46-55 13.53 13.99 
3s 56-65 | 6.54 7.74 | 
; 66.and over 2.08 2.36 | 
eRe Pars ——— 

Total | 100.00 | 100.00 





Both tables point to the same general conclusion, namely, 
that the proportion of elderly workers employed is increasing 
and not diminishing. How, then, are we to reconcile the large 


1 Murray W. Latimer: op. cit. 
2 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Manuracrurers: Public Old-Age Pensions. 
New York, 1930. 
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volume of complaints concerning discrimination against elderly 
workers with the evidence of the statistics ? It must be remem- 
bered that the statistics refer to persons actually employed, and 
by themselves they are not a trustworthy guide to the general 
employment situation of elderly workers. They can only be 
considered as representative of the situation in large manu- 
facturing firms, which are precisely those which have been 
affected by rationalisation. The statistics do indeed show that 
the older workers have not been discharged from those factories 
which have been kept in operation, but they tell us nothing of 
the fate of the workers who were formerly employed in those 
factories which have been closed. Mr. Latimer suggests that 
the complaint regarding age limits arises chiefly from the diffi- 
culty experienced by elderly workers in finding fresh employment 
in consequence of the closing of factories. 


The Possibility of Saving for Old Age 


lt is sometimes supposed that the high wages which are 
current in the United States must allow an ample margin for 
saving, so that the individual is able to make the necessary 
provision against the various risks which threaten his livelihood 
and in particular against old age. 


There is indeed no doubt that workers’ earnings in the United 
States are as a rule higher in purchasing power than those 
prevalent in European countries. At the same time, however, 
the standard of living in the United States is higher, and (it is 
hardly necessary to point out) in practice the ability to save 
depends upon the margin between earnings and the expenditure 
entailed by maintaining the standard of living current in the 
social class to which the person concerned belongs. It is im- 
portant therefore to ascertain whether the average wage earner 
in the United States does enjoy such a margin. 

According to the most recent and authoritative study on the 
subject’, the annual earnings of workers in all manufacturing 
industries, allowance being made for time lost through unem- 
ployment and sickness during the year, amounted to $1,317 in 
1923 and $1,373 in 1927, but this figure represents an average 








Pp. F. BRISSENDEN : Earnings of Factory Workers, 1899 to 1927. Washington, 
1929. 
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of the earnings of men, women and children. The annual earn- 
ings of male wage earners in several important industries in 1927 
are shown in the following table : 


Industry 3 Industry $ 
Tobacco 989 Boots 1,360 
Cotton j 1,048 Paper and pulp 1,428 
Leather 1,103 Silk 1,580 
Woollen 1,128 Men’s clothing 1,590 
Knitting 1,237 Automobiles 1,601 
Railway carriage building 1,301 Iron and steel 1,738 


In 1927 the average minimum cost of maintaining a “ fair 
American standard of living” for the family of an industrial 
worker, his wife and two dependent children in twelve industrial 
cities varied from $1,442 in small cities to $1,660 in large cities. 
The budget does not make any provision for saving.* 


Consideration of these ‘figures leads to the conclusion that 
the average factory worker hardly earns enough to enable him 
to support a small family in decency and is certainly incapable 
of putting by, in addition, sufficient to maintain himself and his 
wife in old age. This conclusion is reinforced if it is admitted 
that once past middle age a man who becomes unemployed will 
experience increasing difficulty in obtaining a fresh engagement, 
and that, as the expectation of life at 65 is 12 years, he will 
need to have accumulated several thousand dollars by the time 
he reaches that age. 


THE Various TYPES OF PENSIONS 


Thirty years ago pensions were almost unheard of, except 
-for railwaymen, and the only mode of provision against old age 
was that of individual thrift, with the public poorhouse in the 
background for improvident, unfortunate, and other economically 
unsuccessful people. Since then, however, the recognition of 
social responsibility and consciousness of the need for pensions 
have been spreading ever more widely, and in consequence pen- 
sion schemes of various types have come into existence sporad- 
ically in many areas and industries. There are essentially three 
types of old-age pensions for workers in private employment, 








! NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp :. The Cost of Living in Twelve 
Industrial Cities. New York, 1928. 
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and they are based upon the different corporate entities to which 
the citizen or wage earner commonly belongs: the undertaking 
in which he works, his trade union, and the state in which he 
resides. 


Works Pensions 


The motives which have led employers to establish pension 
schemes are two-fold—humane and economic. On the one hand, 
they feel that an industry has a certain duty to care for those 
who have had long service in it, and are reluctant to discharge 
an aged worker into probable destitution. On the other hand, 
they appreciate that a pension scheme tends to reduce labour 
turnover, to create goodwill, to discourage strikes and to improve 
efficiency by removing the decrepit.’ 

The most recent survey of the pension schemes instituted by 
private employers revealed that in 1927 such schemes were in 
operation in some 400 undertakings employing 4,000,000 workers, 
and that between 90,000 and 100,000 pensions were being paid. 
The analysis, however, was confined to the schemes of 246 
industrial undertakings and 37 railways. 

Only a few of the schemes now in operation existed before 
1911, but by 1920 the majority of them had already been estab- 
lished. From 1920 until about 1928 the movement gradually 
slackened, but seems now to be regaining impetus, since it is 
beginning to affect small firms. 

The distribution of the 4,000,000 workers by occupation was 
as follows : 





Industry Per cent. Industry Per cent. 
Railways 42 Rubber 2 
Other public utilities 17 Agricultural implements 2 
Metal products 17 Banking 1 
Electrical apparatus 4 Mining 1 
Food products 2 All other 10 
Insurance 2 Total 100. 


Hence it appears that more than one-half of these workers 
were in railways and other public utilities. There were 82 per 





1 INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSELORS, INc.: Pensions for Industrial and 
Business Employees. Vol. 1. New York, 1928. See also statement of M. W. 
LATIMER in: UNITED STATES, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES : Hearings before the 
Committee on Labour . . . on Old-Age Pensions. Washington, 1930. 
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cent. of railwaymen but only 12 per cent. of workers in manu- 
facture employed in undertakings having pension schemes. 
Of 147 undertakings (other than railways) having pension 
schemes, 119 employed 500 or more workers. 

Pension schemes are either contributory, i.e. maintained by 
the joint contributions of the employer and the worker, or non- 
contributory, i.e. maintained by the employer only. All the 
railway schemes but one are non-contributory. and of the other 
schemes 208 are non-contributory and 38 contributory. i[n 
schemes set up within the last few years, however, the tendency 
has been to prefer the contributory basis, but the evidence for 
the existence of the tendency consists mainly in the group pension 
imsurance schemes sold to small firms by insurance companies. 
The share of the cost borne by the worker in the contributory 
schemes varies between 25 and 75 per cent. but is most frequently 
50 per cent., and is generally equal to a certain percentage of 
wages. Two-thirds of the contributory, but only one-third of 
the non-contributory, schemes are financed on the accumulative 
basis ; the remainder are financed on the basis of current cost, 
without reserves; there has recently developed, however, a 
marked tendency to change over to an accumulative basis. 


The conditions to be fulfilled for the grant of a pension relate 
to age and period of service. The age for retirement is some- 
times fixed at a certain figure, but more often it is variable 
between two limits, so that a worker whose age is within the 
limits can retire on his own or the employer’s initiative. The 
most frequent fixed age is 65 and the commonest pair of limits 
is 60 and 70, both for contributory and non-contributory schemes. 
The minimum period of service which must be completed is 
15 years in the majority of contributory schemes and 15, 20 or 
25 years in the non-contributory schemes. 

The average and weighted average of the minimum periods 
of service required by 150 schemes are 20 years. The effective- 
ness of the schemes as a solution of the problem of indigence 
in old age depends upon the proportion of workers who spend 
the 20 years from 45 to 65 in the same establishment. The 
National Union of Manufacturers, in evidence given before the 
House of Representatives Committee on Labour, stated that of 
the workers aged 65 and over employed in manufacturing under- 
takings employing in all 140,000 workers, 41.4 per cent. had 
served for 20 years: this is therefore the probable proportion 
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that would have qualified in this respect for a pension in those 
undertakings where schemes exist.’ 

The pension is usually based on average wages during the 
5 or 10 years preceding retirement, and is equal to 1, 1%, or 
2 per cent. of such wages for each year of service. In November 
1927 the average contributory and non-contributory pensions 
were $66.24 and $49.76 per month respectively. The average 
monthly pension for 140 schemes of both types was $52.25. 

In the non-contributory type of scheme the worker does not 
as a rule acquire any legal right to a pension, for the employer 
reserves a right to abolish or alter the scheme at any time (except 
that the rights of existing pensioners are sometimes safeguarded) ; 
in the contributory type, however, the worker is generally entitled 
to the return of his share of the contribution if the scheme is 
abolished or when he leaves the undertaking. 

The foregoing generalisations may be illustrated by the pro- 
visions of five typical schemes *, which are set forth in the table 
on the following page. 

The typical works pension schemes of to-day, and especially 
those of a non-contributory character, cannot be regarded as 
capable of providing a general solution of the problem of old-age 
indigence, for they appear defective from several standpoints. 

In the first place, works pension schemes are important in 
only a few occupations, mainly those which already offer the 
advantage of stable employment, and are practically confined 
to large undertakings. There is no likelihood that within a 
measurable future they will cover the mass of the industrial 
population. 

Secondly, the financial soundness of the majority of the 
schemes is entirely at the mercy of the prosperity of the company, 
since no reserves are accumulated to meet the increasing liabilities 
of the future: there is no visible reserve corresponding to the 
accruing pension rights of employees or to the capital value of 
the pensions awarded. 

Apart from the fact that bankruptcy may render a company 
incapable of meeting its obligations, the proviso inserted in every 
scheme that the company may terminate it at any time and in 


1 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS: Public Old-Age Pensions. 
New York, 1930. 

2 PRINCETON UNiverRsiTy, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION : Rules and Finan- 
cial Provisions of Industrial Pension Plans. (N. D.) 
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some cases may cease to pay pensions already granted is destruc- 
tive of that security which is essential to the idea of a pension. 
It is necessary to state, however, that the power to terminate a 
pension scheme has hitherto been very rarely exercised, though 
a prolonged industrial depression might alter the situation. 

Thirdly, the grant of a pension is dependent upon the com- 
pletion of 20 years of service. Less than half the staffs of 
undertakings having pension schemes have completed the neces- 
sary period of service when they arrive at the pensionable age. 
The service must be continuous, but it is deemed not to be inter- 
rupted by sickness or short periods of unemployment. Though 
the employee is required to complete a long period of service 
in order to qualify for a pension, the company does not accept 
any obligation to employ him for that period, but in the abseace 
of an individual contract to the contrary may discharge him 
at any time. 

Fourthly, in so far as the offer of a pension secures the 
loyalty of the employee to the company and so fulfils the latter’s 
purpose, the allegiance of the employee to his trade union tends 
to be weakened. An employee who is called upon to strike is 
faced with the alternative of disobeying his trade union or losing 
his pension qualification. This predicament will appear unfair 
to the workers. Moreover, they may well consider whether 
the weakening of trade union power does not result in a rate 
of wages lower than it might otherwise have been, and whether 
the net result is to their advantage or not. 

Some of the objections to works pension schemes could be 
removed if “ old-age annuities” as advocated by the National 
Civic Federation were adopted.’ The schemes would be con- 
iributory : each year the worker would acquire the right to a 
small deferred annuity, and that right would subsist even if he 
left the employment of the firm before reaching retirement age. 
In the last year or two insurance companies have persuaded a 
growing number of firms to set up contributory schemes financed 
through the companies and providing deferred annuities ; the 
employer’s interest is safeguarded by reserving the advantage 
of his contribution for workers who complete a certain period 
of service. If this system were widely adopted and the plans 
in operation in different undertakings, especially those in the 





1 NATIONAL Civic FEDERATION, INDUSTRIAL WELFARE DEPARTMENT: Old- 
Age Annuities. New York, 1926. 
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same industry, could arrange for the giving and receiving of 
pension credits in the case of workers changing their employ- 
ment, the efficiency of works pensions as a remedy for the 
problem of old-age indigence would be greatly increased. 

At the present time, schemes of “ old-age annuities ™ are in 
operation in about 100 undertakings employing about 85,000 
workers. The undertakings exemplify a wide variety of indus- 
tries, and the groups of workers insured vary from 10 to 42,000. 
The premiums are usually shared between employer and worker, 
but in a few cases the employer bears the whole cost. The 
commonest age of retirement is 65, while sometimes the con- 
dition of 15 or 20 years’ service is imposed. The pension is 
usually based on average salary throughout employment, and 
varies from 1 to 2 per cent. of such salary. The schemes adopted 
hitherto do not permit of the transfer of pension credits from 
one undertaking to another, even where the schemes are managed 
by the same company.’ 


Trade Union Pensions 


A certain number of trade unions. for reasons of charity 
and solidarity, and also in order to render membership more 
stable, have made provision for the payment of old-age pensions. 
A few of them have also established homes which accommodate 
a small proportion of their aged members. 

A recent survey of trade union pension schemes ~ has shown 
that the movement to create such schemes began about the 
beginning of the century, and has continued to grow ever since. 
The following table illustrates the growth of the movement. 


Membership of Per cent. of total 
Year unions having number of 

pension schemes trade unionists 
1905 18,700 0.9 
1910 72,000 3.3 
1915 250,000 9.5 
1920 475,000 9.2 
1925 620,000 16.5 
1927 640,000 16.7 


‘Communication to the International Labour Office from the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of New York. 

2 INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSELORS, INC.: Pensions for Industrial and 
Business Employees. Vol. II. New York, 1929. 
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At present there are nine “ international” (United States and 
Canada) unions which pay pensions. Of the 640,000 members, 
18 per cent. each are workers in the printing and the building 
trades and 59 per cent. are railwaymen. It must be observed 
as regards the railwaymen that pension insurance is voluntary. 
and the number actually insured is considerably less than the 
membership of the unions; this fact, while it diminishes the 
effective scope of trade union schemes, does not mean that rail- 
waymen are left unprotected, since, as we have seen, most of 
them are covered by schemes established by the railway com- 
panies. 

The minimum pensionable age is fixed at 60 by some unions 
and at 65 by others. The pension is not granted unless the 
member has been affiliated for 20 or even 25 years. Three of 
the unions make the award of the pension conditional upon 
actual incapacity for work. The rates of most of the pensions 
are between $25 and $40 a month, and are uniform for all 
pensioners of the same union. At the end of 1927 there were 
11,500 pensions in payment, and their cost for that year was 
$4,000,000, or $348 on the average. 

The fundamental weakness of all trade union pension schemes 
is that they are financially insecure. They are generally financed 
on the basis of current cost, that is to say, the contributions are 
fixed at a rate sufficient to meet current expenditure only. 
Pension costs. however, increase from year to year. Faced with 
this increase, the unions sometimes reduce the rate of pension 
and sometimes stiffen the conditions for award, but eventually 
are always forced to raise the rate of contribution. Hitherto 
an expanding membership has enabled the increasing cost to 
be distributed over a larger body of contributors, so that the 
increase in the rate of contribution is not so great as it would 
have been if the membership had remained stable. The danger 
of fixing the contribution at a level sufficient to meet probable 
liabilities is that the rate would be so high as to be unacceptable 
to the younger members of the union. Thus trade union schemes 
are gradually approaching a critical position from which only 
the levy of a very high contribution can extricate them. 


A very interesting experiment is just being begun in the 
electrical construction industry of New York and St. Louis. 
Being due to the initiative of the trade union, it may be classed 
among trade union pension schemes, although the employers’ 
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association is also concerned. A scheme of old-age insurance 
is established in virtue of collective agreements between the 
organisations of workers and employers in the two cities. The 
agreement provides that the employer shall pay a fixed premium 
in respect of every member of the union employed by him and 
shall thereby insure him for an old-age pension; as long as 
the worker remains employed in the industry within the locality, 
premiums are payable in respect of him, no matter how often 
he may change his employer. The insurance carrier is an insur- 
ance company established by the trade union itself. This type 
of scheme seems to be free from the financial weakness of the 
ordinary trade union scheme, but the range of its application 
is limited by the fact that it supposes a high degree of organ- 
isation of workers and employers—a condition which is not 
fulfilled by the majority of industries. 

It is vain to expect that the trade unions will be able to make 
any extensive contribution to the solution of the problem of 
old-age indigence. The American Federation of Labour itself 
has warned its constituent unions of the difficulties and dangers 
which pension schemes involve." It now considers that the 
problem is a national one, and has asked Congress to appoint 
a commission consisting of representatives of labour, employers 
and the public to study it. 





Public Pensions 


Hitherto public provision for the indigent aged in the United 
States has been made mainly by confining them in the common 
poorhouses which are administered by the counties in most of 
the States. In 1923 there were 78,090 persons in poorhouses, 
of whom 41,980, or 53.9 per cent., were over 65, the percentage 
having doubled since 1880.°. The material and social conditions 
in poorhouses (“ almshouses ”) are summed up in the following 
conclusion to a Federal Enquiry °* : 

Dilapidation, inadequacy, and even indecency, are the outstanding 


physical features of most of our smaller almshouses. Ignorance, 
unfitness, and a complete lack of comprehension of the social elements 





* AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBour: Report of the Proceedings of the Forty- 
ninth Annual Convention, pp. 99-100. Washington, 1929. 

2 Abraham Erstein : The Challenge of the Aged, p. 33. New York, 1928. 

3 UniTeEpD States. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, BUREAU OF LABOUR STATISTICS : 
The Cost of American Alms-houses. Bulletin No. 386. Washington, 1925. 
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involved in the conduct of public institutions are characteristic of a 
large part of their managing personnel. Among the inmates themselves, 
insanity, feeble-mindedness, depravity and respectable old age are 
mingled in haphazard unconcern. 


The rise of the movement for old-age pension legislation 
measures the growing repugnance with which these conditions 
are regarded by a public acquiring a wider conception of social 
responsibilities, and also the increase in the absolute, if not also 
in the relative, number of aged people who are without means 
of support. 


The movement to provide old-age pensions at the public cost 
is already a quarter of a century old, but fresh force was given 
to it in 1923, when the American Association for Labour Legis- 
lation drafted, in conjunction with the “ Fraternal Order of 
Eagles” and other organisations, a “ standard Bill” capable of 
adoption by all the States. Finally, in 1927 the movement was 
unified by the creation of the American Association for Old-Age 
Security, which conducts propaganda for public old-age pensions 
and promotes Bills for this purpose throughout the country. 


The campaign is carried on in both the State and the Federal 
legislatures. The Bills presented in either place are based on 
the non-contributory principle. Schemes based on this principle 
have the merit of simplicity, are comparatively easy to administer, 
and meet the needs of the present generation of aged people ; 
these advantages have been regarded as decisive. 


The alternative plan of contributory old-age insurance does 
not yet command wide support, though it is being advocated by 
the Socialist Party and Catholic social reformers. The Com- 
missions of Enquiry on Old-Age Pensions in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania both gave consideration to the contributory system, 
but concluded by rejecting it. 


The Massachusetts Commission argued that security in old 
age must be provided for the population in general. A con- 
tributory system would not meet the needs of the aged now 
living. Moreover, it would not be practicable to collect contribu- 
tions by deduction from earnings from the general population, 
by reason of the numerous changes in employment and occupa- 
tion.’ 





1 MASSACHUSETTS. COMMISSION ON PENSIONS: Report on Old-Age Pensions. 
Boston, 1925. 
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The Pennsylvania Commission was more attracted by the 
contributory system, but was likewise deterred by the problems 
of administration : 

The constant mobility of Pennsylvania wage earners from this 
State to other States, the shifting of workers from one job to another, 
as well as their constant movement from one city to another, not to 
speak of the great mass of women workers who do not stay at work 
or in business for a sufficient length of time to enable them to build 
up adequate annuities, or the women who work as housewives in the 
home, present innumerable administrative barriers which are not 
easy to overcome. ! 


State Legislation. 


The model for State legislation is the “ standard Bill” already 
mentioned. It grants a pension which, together with income 
from private sources, equals $1 a day to persons aged 70 and 
upwards who have resided in the State for 15 years, the cost 
to be borne by the State. 

The first State Bill was introduced in Massachusetts in 1903, 
but failed to pass. Committees of Enquiry in a number of States 
have studied the condition of the aged within their areas and. 
for the most part, have recommended legislation. Some 300 Bills 
have been tabled, the majority of them since the war. The 
result has been meagre. Several failed to become law because 
they were vetoed by the Governor, while others were declared 
unconstitutional. Up to the present thirteen Acts have been 
placed upon the statute books. 

The Acts, which are more or less influenced by the “ standard 
Bill’, have been adopted in Alaska, Montana, and Nevada (1923), 
Wisconsin (1925), Kentucky (1926), Colorado and Maryland 
(1927). California, Minnesota, Utah, and Wyoming (1929), and 
lastly, New York and Massachusetts (1930). 

The conditions to be fulfilled for the receipt of a pension 
are very stringent. In the first place, the applicant must have 
completed a period of 10 or 15 years’ residence in the State 
and 1, 5, 10 or 15 years’ residence in one of the counties of 
the State. The pensionable age is 65 in some laws and 70 in 
others. The maximum pension is $240, $300 or $365 a year, 
but is only granted when the applicant has no income or property 


L PENNSYLVANIA. COMMISSION ON O1p-AGE PENSIONS: Report. Harrisburg, 
1927. 
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whatever and has no children capable of supporting him. If the 
applicant has means but they are less than the maximum pension, 
a pension is paid at a rate equal to the difference between his 
means and the maximum rate. In New York and Massachusetts, 
there is no fixed rate of pension; the amount and the nature 
of the assistance is determined in each case by the authority. 
In some respects, therefore. the measures of these two States 
are hardly to be distinguished from poor relief. 


With the exception of Alaska, no State has adopted the pro- 
vision of the “standard Bill” to the effect that it should bear 
the entire cost. In California and New York, the State and 
counties share the cost equally, and in Massachusetts and Wis- 
consin the State pays one-third and the counties two-thirds of 
the cost. In the remaining States, the counties or other units 
of local government meet the whole expense. 

Except in California, Massachusetts, New York and Wyoming, 
the counties are given the option of applying the Act or not 
as they think fit. This option has rendered almost nugatory 
those Acts which allow it, especially in those States where the 
whole cost is born by the counties. An enquiry covering the 
six States which had passed legislation at the end of 1928 was 
carried out for the purpose of ascertaining to what extent the 
counties had availed themselves of the opportunity of applying 
the Acts.’ Information was obtained concerning 262 out of the 
351 counties in Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland, Montana, Nevada 
and Wisconsin, which have a total population of over 8,000,000 : 
it revealed that only 52 out of the 262 counties reporting have 
applied the Act, and that only 1,003 pensions were being paid. 
their average value being $208. The weakness of these laws 
is fully appreciated by the American Association for Old-Age 
Security, which is pressing for laws of compulsory application ; 
it is encouraging to observe that the most recent enactments leave 
no option to the counties, and are of a compulsory character. 

The State legislation hitherto adopted is thus far from perfect. 

In the first place, legislation has been passed only in thirteen 
States. Again, in most of these States the law remains a dead 
letter because its application is optional for their smaller admin- 
istrative areas, and the latter prefer inaction. Thus at present 


1 UNITED States. Department oF Lanour: Monthly Labour Review, March 
1929. 
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the number of persons in receipt of pensions under this legislation 
is insignificant. 

Secondly, the provisions of this legislation are not differentiated 
enough from those of the poor law. Pensions are often admin- 
istered by the poor law authority. No pension is to be granted 
if there are any children who can be made to provide support ; 
this condition is rarely found in old-age pension legislation out- 
side the United States. No encouragement at all is given to 
thrift. Whatever means a person has, by so much is his pension 
reduced. The variation of the pension with the means of the 
beneficiary is a feature of all non-contributory pension laws, but, 
except in the United States and Canada, a more or less consider- 
able amount of means is exempt, thrift being to that extent 
encuraged. The maximum rate of the legal pension is only 
about one-half of the average works pension, so that as a rule 
the former is of no advantage whatever to persons entitled to 
a works pension. 

There is therefore ample scope for improvement in State 
pension legislation : more laws and more liberal laws are wanted. 
When such legislation exists in numerous States it will perhaps 
be possible to make arrangements for reciprocity so that the 
conditions relating to residence may operate less harshly. If the 
Constitution so allows, a Federal measure could, of course, 
accomplish nation-wide protection at a single stroke, or it could, 
by merely giving a subsidy, encourage State legislation. 


Federal Bills. 


In Congress the first old-age Bill dates from 1909, and has 
had numerous successors, none of which has reached fruition. 
‘In the last few months, however, Congress has had several Bills 
before it. These Bills exemplify the two types of action which 
are considered feasible for the Federal Government to undertake. 
On the one hand it can establish a purely Federal scheme, applic- 
able to the whole of the national territory, thereby eliminating 
the obstacle of indifferent local authorities, dispensing with the 
necessity for long residence in a particular State and in a 
particular county, and compensating as between the several 
States the wide differences which exist in the proportion of aged 
and indigent persons to their population.’ On the other hand, 





1 Monthly Labour Review, April 1930. 
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following its own example in the case of vocational rehabilitation, 
maternity and infancy welfare, etc., and the Canadian example 
in the case of old-age pensions, it can offer to repay to the 
individual States one-half of the expenditure incurred by them 
in providing old-age pensions under prescribed conditions. 

The House of Representatives Committee on Labour has held 
several hearings at which the proponents and opponents of a 
federal scheme have been able to express their views’, and a 
Senate Committee is soon to hold hearings for the same purpose, 
so that Congress is becoming actively occupied with the problem. 
Both types of Federal action, however, raise the issue of constitu- 
tionality. It is contended on the one hand that the Constitution 
of the United States does not permit the raising of taxation to 
provide old-age pensions, since the individual States are exclus- 
ively responsible for the care of the destitute. As regards the 
Bill which provides for a Federal subsidy, however, it seems 
that, whether or not such a measure would be in harmony with 
the spirit of the Constitution, there would be no means of testing 
its constitutionality in the Supreme Court.” 


Public Opinion. 


From evidence given before State Committees of enquiry and 
from opinions expressed at conferences, it is possible to judge 
the attitude of trade unions, employers and other interests towards 
the question of public old-age pensions. 

Although in 1909 the American Federation of Labour 
approved a proposal for a Federal scheme of non-contributory 
pensions, its attitude in subsequent years, while admitting the need 
for some means of affording security in old age, has been 
undecided as to the most suitable method. The Report of the 
Executive Committee to the 1929 Convention stated that “ it is 
obvious that our present provisions are not adequate, and that 
the problem is too large for private initiative. Society cannot 
evade the problem and must provide either charity or an accept- 
able plan that respects personal independence and _ integrity.” 
Many of the State labour federations affiliated to the American 





1 UNITED STATES. Houser OF REPRESENTATIVES : Hearings before the Committee 
on Labour . . . on Old-Age Pensions. Washington, 1930. 
2 Ibid., pp. 155-187 and 76-78. 
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Federation have supported old-age pension Bills in their respective 
States. 

Employers are divided in their attitude, but many of them 
have expressed themselves in favour of pensions. The Penn- 
sylvania Commission on Old-Age Pensions found that 83 out 
of 126 leading employers in the State were in favour of a system 
of pensions paid for in part or in full out of State funds. An 
enquiry among 318 employers belonging to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board showed that “many employers who had 
previously held such [old-age pension] legislation to be socialistic 
had changed their minds in view of the complexities of modern 
economic and industrial life.’* |The National Association of 
Manufacturers, however, opposes the adoption of any general 
system of public old-age pensions which would guarantee a 
definite rate of pension to persons whose means do not exceed 
a certain limit ; at the same time it favours a sound and efficient 
State system to relieve destitution in old age.” The legislation 
of New York and Massachusetts, which makes the rate of pension 
discretionary, would appear to be acceptable to this Association. 

Among other elements which contribute to the formation of 
public opinion on this subject may be noticed the views of 
religious bodies and the Socialist Party. 

The support of religious bodies—Roman Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish—is shown by the fact that eminent representatives of 
these creeds are among the officers of the Association for Old-Age 
Security and that the president of this organisation is also 
president of the Federal Council of Churches. 

Catholic social workers and the Socialist Party appear to 
advocate non-contributory pensions as a transitional measure : 
they desire ultimately to see a complete system of social insur- 
ance. Thus the Bishops’ Programme of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference demands that the State should make com- 
prehensive provision for insurance against illness, invalidity, 
unemployment and old age. So far as possible the insurance 
fund should be raised by a levy on industry as is now done in 
the case of accident compensation: the industry in which a 
man is employed should provide him with all that is necessary 
to meet all the needs of his entire life. 


' Bulletin of American Association for Old-Age Security, Oct. 1929. 
2 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Manuracturers: Public Old-Age Pensions. 
New York, 1930. 
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The representative of the Socialist Party, giving evidence 
before the House of Representatives Committee on Labour 
recently, stated that : 

Ideally they favour a comprehensive system of social insurance 
against old age, unemployment, invalidity, accident, sickness and 
maternity. One Department of State should be established, a Depart- 


ment of Social Insurance, the secretary of which should be a member 
of the Cabinet, to take care of this problem. 


CONCLUSION 


The need for old-age pensions, available to the mass of the 
population, seems to be increasingly evident. About 2,000,000 
persons, or one-third of the population aged 65 years and over, 
are believed to be dependent, and the proportion of aged persons 
in the population continues to grow. At the same time elderly 
workers, should they become unemployed, experience consider- 
able difficulty in obtaining fresh engagements. Moreover, a 
large proportion, perhaps a majority, of workers do not earn 
enough to maintain an “American” standard of living and at 
the same time put by the considerable sum necessary to provide 
for their support when they are no longer able to obtain employ- 
ment. 

This need, as it becomes more widespread and more acute, 
has forced itself upon public attention and demanded satis- 
faction. Some hundreds of employers have responded by creat- 
ing pension schemes in their undertakings. A few trade unions 
have attempted to care for their aged and indigent members. 
Finally, several States, recognising that private pensions do not 
solve the problem, have enacted old-age pension legislation. 


At present the most important of the three types, to judge 
by the number of pensions in payment, is the works pension 
scheme: it is estimated that about 100,000 works pensions are 
in payment, whereas the number of trade union pensions is 
11,500 and that of State pensions (including the probable number 
of pensioners under the New York and Massachusetts Acts) is 
about 60,000. If we include the number of aged persons who 
are inmates of charitable institutions other than poorhouses. 
which is believed to be 80,000, we find that the total number 
of aged persons (other than those retired from civil or military 
service) who are in receipt of assistance otherwise than through 
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the poor law is about 250,000 ; the estimated number of indigent 
aged is eight times as great. Thus all that has been done is 
little in comparison with what has to be done. If the case of 
mothers’ pensions offers any analogy, we may prophesy that in 
ten years or so almost every State will have its non-contributory 
old-age pension law, while, if a Federal subsidy is provided, 
the State pension laws may multiply much more rapidly. State 
or Federal old-age insurance is already talked of, but the pro- 
spect of its application still seems far distant. Meantime, as 
long as the legal pensions impose a poverty qualification and 
are not adjusted to the standard of living of the beneficiary, 
the works pension will continue to be valuable and necessary to 
the workers. 




















REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


A Statistical Survey of Jewish Workers 
in Palestine’ 


The activities and the development of the Jewish working class 
in Palestine are in direct connection with the process of Jewish immi- 
gration and settlement arising out of the movement in favour of the 
establishment in Palestine of a Jewish National Home. After the end 
of the war and the issue of the Balfour Declaration, which provided 
the political basis for this movement, immigration and settlement 
began to develop rapidly and on an unanticipated scale. During this 
period, as the total volume of immigration increased, so also did the 
number of Jewish workers in the country. The various censuses made 
of the working population show that the number of Jewish workers 
working either for an employer or as members of agricultural co- 
operative societies rose from 4,782 in 1919 to 14,798 in 1922 and 
26,349 in 1929. 

Jewish workers in Palestine fall into three main categories : (1) 
agricultural workers settled on the land (smallholders), who cultivate 
the soil without hired labour on a co-operative system * ; (2) wage-paid 
agricultural workers ; (3) town workers. 

The course of events during the last few years in Palestine, the 
period of severe unemployment in 1927-1928, the end of the crisis 
and the revival of immigration in 1929 and the first half of 1930 * — 
a movement consisting as to 75 or 80 per cent. of workers — on the 
one hand, and on the other the situation arising out of the political 
development of the country during the last year or so made necessary 
a new and thorough investigation of the working conditions of all 
paid workers on a wide scale (covering both manual workers and 
salaried employees). This was carried out in March 1930 by the Sta- 
tistical Section of the Jewish Agency and the General Federation 
of Jewish Labour ; at the same time censuses were made of Jewish 
industry and handicrafts and of the agricultural workers’ settlements. 
The census of workers covered all employed persons working for pay 
in country and town, and was based on a detailed enquiry form. The 





1 This report has been contributed by Dr. Walter Preuss and Mr. M. iNemMiRov- 
sky, of the General Federation of Jewish Labour in Eretz-Israel (Palestine), 

2 For a detailed account of Jewish agricultural workers, with special reference 
to the co-operative workers’ settlements, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 
XVIII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1928: “The Agricultural Workers’ Federation of 
Palestine ’’, by Dr. Walter Preuss. 

3 There were 5,249 new immigrants in 1929 and 2,835 in the first five months 
of 1930 (figures for subsequent months were not available at the time of writing). 
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a 


results of the investigation give a comprehensive picture of the situa- 
tion of the Jewish working classes in village and town. Up to the 
present, unfortunately, no comparable material relating to Arab 


workers exists. 
GENERAL STATISTICS 
Geographical Distribution 


The following table shows the total number of Jewish workers in 
the most important centres in 1930; figures for 1926 are given for 


purposes of comparison. ' 





Percentage 
Centre 1926 1930 increase (+-) 
or decrease (—) 

Jewish plantation settlements 4,583 7,735 + 68.8 
Tel-Aviv 5,243 6,695 +. 27.7 
Jerusalem 3,280 5,189 + 58.2 
Haifa 3,729 3,001 — 19.5 
Other towns 897 1,210 + 34.9 
Total 17,732 23,830 + 34.4 


Analysis of the data collected showed that these 23,830 paid workers 
had about 25,000 members of their families. (This figure included 
15,967 children ; the number of women could not be accurately deter- 
mined, as some of them were counted separately as women workers.) 
In addition there were 1,000 Government employees, who were counted 
separately, and 500 unemployed workers in towns at the beginning 
of March 1930 (there was at that time no unemployment in the settle- 
ments), or about 3,000 persons with the members of their families. 
Lastly, there were about 6,500 persons in the co-operative agricultural 
workers’ settlements not employing paid labour — a group closely 
connected with the workers and employees by organisation and 
similarity of interests. All these groups together make a total of about 
58,000 persons, or 34 per cent. of the total Jewish population of Pales- 
tine (now about 170,000). 

_ The figures in the above table indicate the changes that have taken 
place among Jewish workers in the last four years. The period from 
the beginning of 1925 to 1930 saw the great increase in orange growing 
in the country, when the area under cultivation increased three-fold 
(from 35,000 to 110,000 dunams) and the area in Jewish ownership 
increased five-fold. This again resulted in an increase in the number 
of Jewish workers in these settlements, of about 70 per cent. since the 
end of 1926 and 180 per cent. since the beginning of 1925. 

The increase of 34.4 per cent. in the total number of employed 
workers from 1926 to 1930 was mainly due to the absorption of new 
immigrants by newly founded undertakings. The uneven distribution 
throughout the country of this increase (68.8 per cent. in the settle- 
ments, 58.2 per cent. in Jerusalem, 27.2 per cent. in Tel-Aviv, with 


1 In this and subsequent tables the figures do not include the unemployed. 
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an actual decrease of 19.5 per cent. in Haifa) was a consequence of the 
depression on the building market after the great building boom of 
1925. This had very little effect in Jerusalem, but in general resulted 
in the transfer of many unemployed workers to the agricultural settle- 
ments. In Tel-Aviv some of them were absorbed by industries (espe- 
cially the newly-founded textile industry, and the card box, cigarette, 
and printing industries) which were in process of expansion and 
consolidation precisely in the period of the depression ; while the 
workers in Haifa and the neighbourhood who were discharged from 
public works in 1926 were transferred to other localities and especially 
to the settlements. All these figures were to some extent influenced 
by emigration in 1927 and 1928. 


Sex, Family, and Age 


The distribution by sex of the workers employed in 1930 was as 
follows ! : 














Workers in towns in pl All workers | 
Sex a pele mean 
| Per | Per Per 
voce cent. Number | out. Number amt. | 
fp | | | ti‘<‘zd | 
Males | 11,724 73.0 6,297 $1.7 18,021 | 758 | 
} | 
| | 
Females | 4,343 | 27.0 1412 | 18.3 3,755 | 24.2 | 
| } | | 
Unknown 28 | 26 | 54 | 
—— | ———d -| 
| 
Total 16,095 | 100.0 | 7,735 | 100.0 23,830 | 100.0 | 
| 





It will be noted that the percentage of women workers in the settle- 
ments, where working conditions are harder than in the towns, was 
very considerably lower than in the towns. 

As regards civil status, for male workers the proportions were as 
follows : unmarried, 50.1 per cent. ; married, 49.4 per cent. ; widowed, 
0.5 per cent. For female workers the corresponding percentages were 
72.2, 21.5, and 6.3. It may be noted that the percentage of unmarried 
workers was considerably higher in the plantation settlements, which 
have been the principal destination of young unmarried immigrant 
workers in recent years, than in the towns (63.6 per cent. and 51.4 
per cent. respectively of all workers). As compared with the figures 
for September 1926, there was a considerable change, especially in 
the towns, the percentage of all workers unmarried having fallen from 
65 to about 54; if new immigrants were left out of account, the im- 
provement would be even greater. 

As regards the size of families, the average number of children, 
in town and country alike, was about 2.1 or 2.2; families with 1 or 


! In this and subsequent tables only the numbers of workers for whom informa- 
tion was available have been taken into account in calculating the percentages. 
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2 children constituted 70 per cent. of all families with children. These 
figures show that the natural rate of increase of Jewish workers is at 
present not high, being based on an average of 2 children per family ; 
but it should be observed that the average age of the workers as a 
whole is still comparatively low, as is shown by the following table: 











Age group Number Per cent. 
(years) 
Under 12 239 1.0 
12-18 2,890 12.5 
18-35 16,713 72.8 
35-60 2,808 12.2 
60 and over 339 1.5 
Unknown 841 — 
Total 23,830 100.0 


It may be observed that in Palestine the legal protection of children 
under 12 has up to the present applied only to children employed in 
industrial undertakings, all others being entirely unprotected. 


Period of Arrival 





The following table shows the number of Jewish workers in Palestine 
who entered the country during the principal immigration periods. 
































Workers in towns ._ Workers All workers 
in settlements 
Category and date 
of arrival 
Number | Per cent. | Number | Per cent. | Number | Per cent. 
Immigrants : 
Pre-war 1,274 8.6 569 7.6 1,843 8.2 
1918-1923 4,132 27.9 1,503 19.9 5,635 25.2 
1924-1926 5,192 34.9 2,837 37.6 8,029 35.9 
1927-1928 532 3.6 264 3.5 796 3.6 
1929-1930 ! 481 3.2 1,526 20.2 2,007 8.9 
Born in Palestine 3,228 21.8 846 11.2 4,074 18.2 
“Unknown 1,256 — 190 —_ 1,446 — 
Total 16,095 100.0 7.735 100.0 23,830 100.0 
| | 











} January-March. 


The table does not of course show the distribution of the immigrants 
between town and country at the different periods indicated (though 
this is known from other sources), but only the distribution in March 
1930. It does however indicate the large numbers of immigrants who 
have gone over to agriculture in the last two years, in contrast to the 
period of the great immigration movement of five years ago, when the 
large majority of the immigrants remained in the towns on building 
operations (many of them to leave later on during the depression). 
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Countries of Origin 


The following table shows the principal countries from which the 


workers came : 


Continent and country 


Europe : 
Poland 
Russia 


Rumania 
Lithuania 
Germany 


Latvia 


Other countries 


Total, Europe 


Asia: 


Yemen 
Iraq 
Turkey 
Persia 


Born in Palestine 


Other countries 


Total, Asia 
Africa 
America 
Australia 
Unknown 
Total 


Number 


7,186 
5,660 
1,088 
748 
417 
265 
952 





16,316 


4,074 
923 
362 
275 
280 
135 


6,049 
241 
141 


1 
1,082 





23,830 


Per cent. 


26.6 


1.1 
0.6 





100.0 


Thus nearly two-thirds of the Jewish workers came from one of the 
four chief countries of Jewish emigration (Poland, Russia, Rumania, 


and Lithuania). 


Industrial Distribution 


The following table shows the distribution of the workers over the 
principal branches of industry. Figures for 1926 are given for purposes 


of comparison. 





Industrial group 
Agriculture 
Transport 


and services 
Offices and hotels 


Domestic service 
Miscellaneous 





Total 











Industry and handicrafts 


Building and public works 


Professions, education, etc. 





1926 1930 

Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 

1,780 | 11.1 5,133 21.5 

4,934 | 30.7 6,158 25.8 

574 3.6 1,492 6.3 

| 
5,179 32.3 2,636 11.1 
4,466 18.7 
9° 4 . ’ 

} 2.985 18.6 1,899 8.0 

426 2.6 1,779 7.5 

174 Ree 267 | 

16,052 100.0 23,830 100.0 
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This table shows that in 1930 72.2 per cent. of the Jewish workers 
in Palestine were employed in manual occupations (in agriculture, 
industry and handicrafts, transport, building, and domestic service). 
These figures do not give the whole situation, as they do not include 
the 3,500 workers on the co-operative agricultural workers’ settlements. 
Counting these, the proportions were about 31.6 per cent. in agriculture, 
22.5 per cent. in industry and handicrafts, 5.5 per cent. in transport, 
9.6 per cent. in building, and 6.5 per cent. in domestic service, so that 
about 75.7 per cent. of the whole Jewish working population were 
employed on manual work. 

The table also shows the considerable increase, both absolute and 
relative, in the number of agricultural workers, and the heavy fall 
in the number of building workers which has already been referred to. 
The number employed in industry and handicrafts rose slightly, but 
the percentage fell by a few points owing to the great increase in the 
numbers of agricultural workers, employees, and domestic servants. 

On the whole the table reflects the tendency towards the increasing 
employment of Jewish workers in Palestine on productive work and 
in occupations offering permanent employment. 

This process of diverting Jewish workers from non-productive to 
productive employment is illustrated by the table below, showing the 
percentage distribution by industries of Jewish workers in Palestine 
compared with that of Jewish and non-Jewish workers in Poland, 
which is the European country with the largest Jewish population. ' 
The study from which the Polish figures are taken gives the industria] 
distribution of 211,478 out of a total of 252,464 Jewish workers and 
employees, and of 2,917,661 out of a total of 3,138,780 non-Jewish 
workers and employees ; for the remainder information was obviously 
not available, and they are not taken into account in the figures given 
below. 








Jews Non-Jews | 

Industrial group yey? ns este: Wh cots 

Palestine Poland Poland | 

——— ! — _ 
i ) | 
Agriculture 3162 | 4.3 49.6 | 
99O - ! 

Industry and handicrafts | 22.5 46.5 20.5 | 

Building and public works 9.6 
Transport 5.5 2.0 5.5 

Employees in shops and offices, | | | 

professions, etc. 23.3 0.1 2.9 

Domestic service 6.5 18.0 7.3 | 
Commercial undertakings | - 9.5 2.3 

' Miscellaneous | 1.0 19.6 11.9 











‘This figure includes both wage-paid agricultural workers and workers on the co-operative 
agricultural workers’ settlements. 


This table shows the characteristic difference between the industrial 
distribution of Jewish workers in Palestine and in other countries, and 








2 The data = hee Poland are taken ime an article (in Yiddish) by J. Lescinskxt in 
Schriften fiir Wirtschaft und Statistik (Berlin, 1928). 
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indicates the transition to more productive employment that is taking 
place in Palestine. For many centuries, through a variety of political, 
economic, and cultural circumstances, the Jews were excluded, both 
in law and in fact, from land ownership, and consequently from the 
possibility of agricultural employment, in the countries where they 
settled in the largest numbers. The necessary consequence was that 
they turned mainly to small handicrafts and retail trade—occupations 
which are far removed from primary production and the most closely 
related stages of secondary production. This situation is reflected in the 
industrial distribution of Jewish workers, and in particular in the 
figures given above for Poland. While 49.6 per cent. of the non-Jewish 
workers in Poland are agricultural workers, for Jewish workers the 
percentage is only 4.3. In Palestine, on the contrary, the distribution 
is more normal and is very similar to that of the non-Jewish workers 
in Poland. This change is due to the more natural conditions of Jewish 
economy in Palestine, which has agriculture and industry as its staple 
resources, and is developing along the lines of world economy in general. 

The process noted above is reflected not only in the general industrial 
distribution of Jewish workers in Palestine but also among industrial 
workers in particular. A detailed study of this point is outside the 
scope of the present article, but a few figures may be given by way 
of example. Taking the most usual Jewish industrial occupations in the 
countries of the dispersion (especially small tailors’ and shoemakers’ 
workshops, and trades with bad working conditions, as in the tobacco 
industry), we find that in Poland, Rumania, and the Ukraine 45.4-65.7 
per cent. of all Jewish workers are employed in them. ' For non-Jewish 
workers, on the contrary, the percentage is 13.7 in the Ukraine and 
37.3 in Rumania, while for Jewish workers in Palestine it is only 20.7. 
Similarly, taking the fundamental branches of productive industry 
(metals, building, stone, wood, electricity, chemicals, mining, etc.), 
the proportion of Jewish workers employed in them is only 12.6 per 
cent. in Poland and 23.5 per cent. in the Ukraine ; for non-Jewish 
workers the proportion is 44.4 per cent. in Poland and 65.9 per cent. 
in the Ukraine ; while in Palestine 56 per cent. of all Jewish workers 
are concentrated in this group. These figures are clear evidence of the 
far-reaching process of transformation that is going on in Palestine 
among the Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe. 


ConDITIONS OF WorRK 
r » 
W age: 


There are three main systems of wage payment in Palestine : 
(a) monthly pay (wages or salary) without board and lodging ; (5) 





1 The figures for Rumania are taken from the article by J. LescinsKi cited 
above ; those for the Ukraine from an article (in Yiddish) by Dr. KorALNIK in 
Wirtschaft und Leben (Berlin), Vol. I. 

4? For further information on this point see below in this Review: “ Rates 
of Wages and Hours of Labour in Palestine in 1929”, under the heading 
“ Statistics ”’. 
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monthly pay with board and lodging ; (c) daily pay. The following 
table shows the percentage of Jewish workers paid on each system. 


























Monthly pay 
Group | Daily pay 
Without board With board 

Males 40.1 2.2 57.7 
Females 27.2 31.0 41.8 

All workers 36.9 9.2 53.9 
Workers in towns 45 12 43 
Workers in settlements 19 4 77 











Comparison with the results of the 1926 census shows that from 
1926 to 1930 the proportion of workers paid by the month increased 
from 38 to 57 in the towns and from 16 to 23 in the settlements. This 
represents a considerable increase in the proportion of workers in 
permanent employment where payment by the month is usual. 

For reasons of space the following tables, in which each of the three 
methods of payment is dealt with separately, give only percentages. 
The census secured data concerning the pay of 12,818 workers paid by 
the day, 8,773 paid by the month without board and lodging, and 
2,138 paid by the month with board and lodging. No detailed informa- 
tion is available for the remainder, and the percentages refer only to 
these totals. 
The percentage distribution by wage groups of the 12,818 workers 
in receipt of daily wages was as follows : 
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The table shows the great difference in wages between men and 
women, both in the towns and in the settlements : 20.2 per cent. of 
the men workers earned less than 200 mils, as against 67.0 per cent. 
of the women. Wages of women workers were especially low in certain 
branches of manufacturing industry (cigarettes, card boxes, con- 
fectionery), domestic service, hotels, etc. 


About 75 per cent. of all 


men workers earned between 200 and 500 mils per day. The difference 
between wages in towns and in settlements has been rather lessened 
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in the last few years as a result of the raising of the standard daily 
wage in the settlements from 175 to 200 mils, In spite of this the pro- 
portion of all workers in the towns earning more than 300 mils was 
45 per cent., and in the settlements it was only 15 per cent. On the 
other hand the proportion of workers paid at very low rates (up to 
149 mils) was considerably higher in the towns than in the settlements, 
especially for women workers, for whom the proportions were 43 and 
4 per cent. respectively. 

A detailed study of wage movements compared with previous years 
cannot be given here. As an illustration, the following figures may be 
given, showing the percentage distribution by wage groups of the 
workers in Tel-Aviv—the town employing between 40 and 50 per cent. 
of all Jewish workers in the principal branches of industry. 


Daily wage 
(mils) 


1926 1929 1930 
Up to 150 19.9 37.2 30.1 
151-800 43.6 51.0 54.2 
Over 300 36.5 11.8 15.7 


This table shows that wages fell considerably in the period of the 
depression on the building market with its consequent unemployment 
in the town, but recovered perceptibly with the improvement of the 
situation in 1929-19380, though they are still far from reaching the level 
of the boom years. 

Comparative figures for 1926 and 19380 for the plantation settle- 
ments, on the contrary, show a considerable improvement in the 
general level of wages, most of it again during the past year (1929-1980). 
The percentage of workers in each wage group was as follows : 


Daily wage 
(mils) 1926 1930 
Up to 150 35.6 8.5 
151-200 37.6 56.0 
201-300 17.9 26.6 
Over 300 8.9 8.9 


As already pointed out, much of the improvement was due to the 
raising of the usual daily wage, which in 1926 was 150 or 175 mils, 
and in 1930 was 200 mils ; the great majority of the workers now earn 
200 mils or more. 

For the 8,778 workers and employees in receipt of monthly pay 
without board and lodging the percentages in the different wage groups 
were as follows : 


Monthly pay Workers in Workers in All 
(without board) towns settlements workers 
Under £4 18.1 5.5 16.0 
£4 and under £12 56.4 78.0 60.1 
£12 and under £20 18.6 13.6 17.8 
£20 and over 6.9 2.9 6.1 


In this group there was not much difference between men’s and 
women’s pay. About 61 per cent. of the men and 55 per cent. of the 
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women earned between £4 and £12. The main difference was in the 
percentage of workers in the lowest group (under £4), which was 
31.7 for women as against 12.5 for men. 

For the 21,389 workers and employees (including 1,741 women) 
in receipt of monthly pay with board, the percentages were as follows : 


Monthly pay Workers in Workers in All 

(with board) towns settlements Workers 
Under £2 27.8 40.7 29.8 
£2 and under £4 56.1 48.5 54.8 
£4.and under £6 10.9 7.9 10.5 
£6 and over 5.2 2.9 4.9 


It will be seen that wages with board were only a little lower in the 
settlements than in the towns. In both cases the great majority earned 
between £114 and £24%. Comparing men’s and women’s pay, 89 per 
cent. of the women in this group earned less than £4, as against 67 per 
cent. of the men. 

As regards the rates of pay in different kinds of employment, edu- 
cation and health services were at the top of the scale, followed in 
order by employees in public offices, factory workers, commercial 
employees, and workers in handicraft undertakings. Workers in hotels 
and domestic servants were at the bottom of the scale. 

It follows from the figures given above that the level of wages in 
Palestine is comparatively low, and is very close to the limit of sub- 
sistence for a worker accustomed to European standards of living. 
An important factor in the situation is the absence of any kind of 
minimum wage legislation. 

In the hard struggle for existence, and for the maintenance of a 
wage level which, low as it is, is distinctly above the wage level of Arab 
workers (which is based on the exploitation of unorganised workers, 
especially women, and of children), the determining factors are the 
steady penetration of Jewish workers into occupations providing 
permanent employment in connection with the extension of Jewish 
industry in the country, the strength of their trade union and co-opera- 
tive organisation, and their strong social consciousness. Directly or 
indirectly, however, the influence of their organisation is surely, even 
though slowly, making itself felt among the Arab workers, in the 
direction of the first steps towards organisation and the awakening 
of their social consciousness. 


Hours of Work 


There is no legal limitation of hours of work in Palestine, except 
for young factory workers. (Work in factories is prohibited under the 
age of 12 years, and from 12 to 16 years is limited to 8 hours a day.) 
In practice, however, thanks to the strength of the Jewish workers’ 
organisation, the 8-hour day is the prevailing custom in the most 
important branches of industry. This can be seen from the following 
table, showing the percentage distribution of various groups of workers 
according to the hours worked by them per day : 
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Among the 76.0 per cent. who worked 8 hours or less, there were 
17.1 per cent. who worked less than 8 hours. These included a certain 
number of workers on short time, but were mostly workers and em- 
ployees who had secured the 47-hour week. The figures are not un- 
favourable for unorganised workers, but the table shows clearly the 
effect of organisation on hours of work. 

The principal branches of industry in which the great majority 
of workers had an 8-hour day or less were as follows : 


Industrial group Percentage of workers 

with 8-hour day or less 
Miscellaneous 91.6 
Railways, posts, and telegraphs 90.2 
Installation 89.6 
Printing and paper 88.4 
Building, roads 79.3 
Metal 78.9 
Agriculture 78.6 
Building materials 76.9 
Wood 71.7 
Professions, teachers, doctors 70.5 
Textiles and clothing 65.1 


The principal occupations with a day of more than 8 hours were 
as follows: domestic service, transport (chauffeurs, etc.), leather 
(shoe makers), food (bakers, etc.). In public offices employees usually 
worked 8 hours, but several of them had a 47-hour week ; in shops 
and private undertakings hours were in practice longer. 

These figures show that the 8-hour day is very general in the most 
important branches (industry, agriculture, building), and especially 
among organised workers. As a result it is slowly making its way also 
among the Arabs in many branches. 


ORGANISATION 


The figures given by the census for the number of workers belonging 
to the General Federation of Jewish Labour are in general too low, as 
for various reasons a considerable proportion of the workers did not 
answer this question. In spite of this the figures are not without 
interest. Of the 23,830 workers counted by the census, 14,086 (about 
60 per cent.) said that they were organised. Counting in some of those 
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who did not answer the question, the figure may be raised to about 
70 per cent.? Of these only a few hundred are organised in craft 
organisations (teachers, doctors, etc., and the Jewish-Orthodox union 
“Hapoel Hamisrachi”), instead of being directly affiliated to the 
General Federation. In the settlements about 75 per cent. of all 
workers and in the towns 55-60 per cent. belong to the Federation. 
The reason for these lower figures is the comparatively small proportion 
(about 45 per cent.) organised among the 2,000 workers of the eastern 
Jewish communities (Yemenites, Sephardim), whose standard of living 
is more on a level with that of the Arab workers ; while even in the 
towns between 70 and 75 per cent. of the immigrant workers who 
have come from European countries are organised. 

The following table shows the percentage of organised workers in 
some important branches ; as explained above, it must be remembered 
that the figures are in general too low. 


Percentage Percentage 

Industrial group of workers Industrial group of workers 

organised organised 
Building materials 84.5 Printing and paper 64.6 
Installation 84.2 Transport 58.2 
Agriculture 77.0 Wood 57.6 
Textiles 75.0 Food 56.3 
Building 74.2 Leather 48.8 
Miscellaneous 73.3 Clothing 41.4 
Employees in public offices 61.5 Commercial employees 41.1 
Railways, posts, telegraphs 68.5 Domestic service 40.1 
Metal 67.4 Professions 37.8 


Thus from 70 to 80 per cent. of the workers in the most important 
branches are organised. 


CONCLUSION 


It will be seen from the above survey that in spite of such obstacles 
as the competition of unorganised workers with a lower standard 
of living and two years of severe unemployment, the organised Jewish 
workers of Palestine have succeeded in improving their working 
eonditions and making them comparable with the conditions in 
European countries in such matters as the 8-hour day, the recognition 
of the right of association, etc. Progress has also been made in various 
other directions, which cannot be described in a statistical survey of 
this kind ; among them may be mentioned the conclusion of collective 
agreements with numerous employers, and the fact that most employers 
now participate in the sickness fund of the workers’ organisation, 
though there is no legal compulson for them to do so. All these gains 
have been won at the cost of much effort, both official support and 
protective labour legislation being less than could be wished. During 
the last ten years the only important labour laws that have been passed 
are the following : 








1 The correct figures are known approximately from the returns of the trade 
unions, 
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(a) The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1926, an employers’ 
liability law insufficiently adapted to the conditions of an undeveloped 
country, in spite of the relatively high number of industrial accidents 
occurring. Large groups of workers (agricultural workers, salaried 
employees, etc.) are not covered by the Ordinance. As the liability 
applies only to industrial employers, the worker often loses even the 
inadequate payments prescribed. 

(b) The Industrial Employment of Women and Children Ordi- 
nance, 1927. prohibiting the employment in factories of children 
under 12 and the employment at night of women and young persons 
under 16, and limiting the hours of work of young persons to 8 a 
day. As this Ordinance leaves large masses of young persons without 
any protection, its already inadequate provisions are of only relative 
value. 


The General Federation of Jewish Labour has continually pressed 
for the improvement of existing laws so as to adapt them to the needs 
of the situation, and for the provision of further legislation, in such 
directions as the protection of the health of the workers (sickness 
and invalidity insurance), the fixing of an 8-hour day in industry, 
the participation by the State in the unemployment funds founded 
by the workers, etc. Up to the present, however, little or no advance 
has been made. The Federation feels strongly that any success its 
efforts may have in this field will be for the benefit not only of its 
own members, but of all the workers in the country, and indirectly 
perhaps for other countries of the Near East. 


Immigration, Land Settlement, 
and Development in the Mandated Territory 
of Palestine 


Following upon the report of the Commission on the Palestine 
Disturbances of August 1929 (the “Shaw Commission ’’), the British 
Government appointed Sir John Hope Simpson, C.I.E., to make 
an expert report on immigration, land settlement and development 
in Palestine. This report has now been published }, together with 
a statement of the Mandatory Government’s policy in relation to 
Palestine.” 





1 GREAT Britain. CoLoniaAL OFFicE: Palestine. Report on Immigration, 
Land Settlement and Development. By Sir John Hope Simpson, C.1.E. Cmd. 3686. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 185 pp. 

2IpeM: Palestine. Statement of Poiicy by His Majesty's Government in the 
United Kingdom. Cmd. 3692. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 23 pp. 
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Str Joun Hore Simpson’s REportT 


The report, which is dated 22 August 1930, is a lengthy and highly 
informative document, based on personal investigation during several 
weeks spent in Palestine and Transjordania, and on a considerable 
volume of information, some of it not hitherto available, supplied 
by the Palestine Administration and by Arab and Jewish organisations 
and individuals. Some of its principal considerations and reeommenda- 
tions may be summarised as follows. 


Land Settlement and Development 


For the purposes of his report, Sir John Hope Simpson estimates 
that “the total area in which settlement might be possible, if there 
be land to spare, amounts to 6,544,000 dunams ! in the Hills ? and 
in the Five Plains *.” This figure is based on the estimate of the 
Director of Surveys, and is very much below other estimates of the 
area of cultivable Jand in Palestine. The estimate of the Commissioner 
of Lands, for instance, was 12,233,000 metric dunams, a figure which 
includes 1,641,000 dunams for the Beersheba area, and the estimate 
supplied by Dr. Ruppin, Head of the Colonisation Department of 
the Zionist Organisation, was substantially the same. 

The difference is mainly due to the reduction of the estimate 
of the cultivable area in the hill country of Galilee and Judaea, and 
the exclusion of the Beersheba area. As regards the hill country, 
the Director of Surveys, on the basis of an aerial photographic survey 
of parts of the area, arrived at an estimate of 2,450,000 dunams 
of cultivable land, as against the estimate of 5,376,000 dunams made 
by the Commissioner of Lands. In the case of the Beersheba area, 
the report quotes the statement of the Director of Surveys, in for- 
warding his own estimate of 1,500,000 dunams, that “the estimate 
for Beersheba is quite unreliable ’’, and comes to the conclusion that 
“jt is not an area in which settlement is possible at the present time ”, 
although the opinion is expressed that “the discovery of an artesian 
supply of water would revolutionise the possibilities of colonisation 
in Palestine”. In comparing the various estimates it may be noted 
that no indication is given of the significance attached by the Director 
of Surveys to the word “cultivable ”; the Commissioner of Lands, 
in preparing his estimate, had included in “cultivable land” land 
which is actually cultivated or which could be brought under cultiva- 
tion “by the application of the labour and financial resources of the 
average Palestinian cultivator ”’. 





The report uses the standard or metric dunam, which equals 1,000 square 
metres or % acre. Some writers use the Turkish dunam, which equals only 
919.3 square metres. 

2T.e. the hill country of Galilee and Judaea. 

%T.e. the Maritime Plain, Acre Plain, Vale of Esdraelon, Huleh Plain, Valley 
of the Jordan. 
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Of the total area of cultivable land some 900,000 dunams are 
in the hands of the Jews, so that Sir John Hope Simpson estimate- 
that an area of about 5,644,000 dunams remains available for nons 
Jewish cultivators at the present time. The report further estimates 
the number of Arab families resident in the Hills and the Five Plains 
at 86,980, of whom 61,408 are estimated, on the basis of an enquiry 
made by an official Commission into the economic condition of agri- 
culturists in 104 representative villages, to be actually cultivating 
holdings. The average holding of these 61,408 families is thus 91.9 
dunams per family. The balance of 25,572 families or 29.4 per cent. 
is described as living, “not directly by cultivation, but by labour 
either in the village or outside and in other ways’; the report adds 
that this 29.4 per cent. doubtless includes landless families who 
previously were cultivators. It should, however, be noted that the 
estimate of 86,980 Arab families is that of the whole Arab rural 
population in the areas concerned, and the 29.4 per cent. of non- 
cultivators no doubt also includes families engaged in occupations 
subsidiary to agriculture ; in the case of the Jewish agricultural settle- 
ments it is interesting to note that the report, on the basis of the 
Statistical Abstract of Palestine (1929), published by the Palestine 
Foundation Fund (Keren-Hayesod), calculates that 51 per cent. of 
the inhabitants are engaged in occupations other than cultivation. 


The amount of land necessary for a family of Arab cultivators 
(the lot viable) is estimated in the report at 130 dunams of unirrigated 
land, 40 dunams where half is irrigable and dairying is possible, 
and 15 to 20 dunams where citrus and banana plantations are possible. 
The average holding of an Arab family now cultivating is, as shown 
above, estimated at 91.9 dunams; but the enquiry made by the 
Commission on the economic condition of agriculturists in 104 
villages showed that the holding is usually below the average. Of the 
23,573 families resident in these villages, 16,633 had an average 
holding of 75 dunams. Only 5,477 farmers were found to live entirely 
from agriculture, and of these 3,873 held over 240 dunams and 1,604 
from 120 to 240 dunams; not a single farmer holding less than 120 
dunams was able to live without outside employment, and 1,657 
farmers holding from 120 to 240 dunams found it necessary to procure 
employment in addition to their farming. The report comes to the 
conclusion, therefore, that “the average existing fellah holding is 
insufficient to maintain anything like a decent standard of life ”’. 
Moreover, some part of the 25,572 families estimated to be landless 
are no doubt cultivators who have lost their land. In order that 
the full extent to which Arabs have lost their lands should be ascer- 
tained, the report recommends that appropriate enquiries should 
be made in the course of the 1931 Census. As regards the real amount 
of land available the report states that “no exact statement as to 
these areas is possible until the cadastral survey now in progress 
has been completed.” 

Nevertheless, Sir John Hope Simpson comes to the conclusion, 
on the basis of the evidence before him, that “it has emerged quite 
definitely that there is at the present time and with the present methods 
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of Arab cultivation no margin of land available for agricultural 
settlement. by new immigrants, with the exception of such undeveloped 
land as the various Jewish agencies hold in reserve.” The vacant 
State lands, to which reference is often made, are stated by the report 
to be negligible in extent. The most important areas which were 
Government property at the time the Mandate was issued were the 
Beisan area and the Huleh Basin. The Beisan area was settled, in 
accordance with the Mudawwara Agreement of 1921, with the Arabs 
already in occupation or who had claims to possession, while the 
Huleh Basin was subject to a concession granted by the Ottoman 
Government which was confirmed by the Palestine Government. 
These two valuable areas have thus unfortunately passed out of 
the ownership of the Government. The title to other considerable 
areas to which the Government lays claim is in many cases disputed, 
and in any case these areas are occupied and cultivated by Arabs. 


The report considers, therefore, that, in order to discharge the 
obligations imposed by the Mandate, it is necessary to pursue “an 
active policy of agricultural development, having as its object close 
settlement on the land and intensive cultivation by both Arabs and 
Jews. To this end drastic action is necessary.” 


With the exception of the Jewish colonisation, which has had 
the advantage of capital, science and organisation, together with 
the energy of the settlers (though none of the Zionist settlements 
can yet be regarded as self-supporting), agricultural progress has 
been haphazard and of small extent or value. The Arab has received 
practically no help to improve his cultivation or his standard of life. 
A methodical scheme of agricultural development should therefore 
be undertaken, “in the first place to improve the method of cultiva- 
tion of the Arab fellah in the dry tracts, and also to extend irrigation 
wherever that is possible, so that the fellah will be able to gain a 
reasonable livelihood from a smaller area of land than that which 
has been essential hitherto ”’, and “ in the second place so to re-arrange 
holdings of land that there will be a margin for further settlement 
in accordance with the terms of Article 6 of the Mandate ”. Develop- 
ment should be under the control of a Commission, with a Chairman 
of British nationality, one Arab Commissioner and one Jewish Com- 
missioner, which would be responsible not only for the development 
of the land but also for its colonisation both by Arab and by Jew. 
“Though the standards of life of Arab and Jew differ materially, 
no difference could be made either in the size of the holding allotted 
or in the amount granted for settlement. If the Jew desires a more 
liberal settlement, and he will desire it, clearly he must obtain its 
cost elsewhere than from the Development Commission.’’ Co-operation 
between Jewish agencies and the Development Commission is essential. 


Considerable stress is laid in the report on the urgent need for 
control and extension of irrigation, the abolition of the system of 
tenure in common which prevails in nearly half the Arab villages, 
and the constitution of co-operative credit societies among the Arab 
fellahin. The subject of co-operative credit societies was being 
investigated by Mr. C. F. Strickland on behalf of the Palestine Govern- 
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ment at the time the report was being written. The possibilities of 
agricultural development are examined in detail in the report. 

Given the thorough development which is essential and which 
will require not only years of work but also considerable expenditure, 
Sir John Hope Simpson believes that “there will be room not only 
for all the present agricultural population on a higher standard of 
life than it at present enjoys but for not less than 20,000 families 
of settlers from outside.” 

While the general scheme of development is being worked out 
and brought into operation, the Jewish agencies can continue their 
operations without a break by settling immigrants on the 155,500 
dunams they hold in reserve. 


Condition of the Arab Fellah 


The report states that the condition of the Arab fellah is“ little 
if at all superior to what it was under the Turkish regime... . 
Evidence from every possible source tends to support the conclusion 
that the Arab fellah cultivator is in a desperate position. He has 
no capital for his farm. He is, on the contrary, heavily in debt. 
His rent is rising, he has to pay very heavy taxes, and the rate of 
interest on his loans is incredibly high. On the other hand, he is 
intelligent and hard-working, and pitifully anxious to improve his 
standard of cultivation and his standard of life. And very little has 
been done for him in the past.” The Arab population has increased 
with great rapidity while the land available for its sustenance has 
decreased by the 900,000 dunams acquired by the Jews. In addition 
to the protection of tenants against ejectment or excessive rents 
and other measures referred to in connection with land settlement 
and agricultural development, the report recommends the redistribu- 
tion of taxation and meanwhile the suspension of the tithe on agri- 
cultural produce, or, if that is not possible, its reduction and variation 
in accordance with the average market price of produce, the abolition 
of imprisonment for debt, and a very considerable increase in expend- 
iture on education, both primary and agricultural. 


Relations between Arabs and Jews 


YA distinction is drawn between the earlier colonisation by the 
Palestine Jewish Colonisation Association and the later Zionist 
colonisation. In the former, it is stated that “there can be no doubt 
that the Arab has profited largely by the installation of the colonies ” 
and that “relations between the colonists and their Arab neighbours 
were excellent”. In the latter, however, the outstanding principle 
is “ self-labour ”, which implies that no settler shall have more land 


than the area he is able to cultivate by the unaided labour of him- 
self and his family; the land is bought as the inalienable property 
of the Jewish people, and it is leased, and advances are made for 
settlement purposes, on condition that non-Jewish labour shall not 
be employed. The reasons of national policy underlying these stipula- 
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tions are set out, but it is pointed out that “ the result of the purchase 
of land in Palestine by the Jewish National Fund has been that land 
has been extra-territorialised. It ceases to be land from which the 
Arab can gain any advantage either now or at any time in the future.” 
It is held that this policy is contrary to the Mandate and must be 
radically altered. Throughout the report stress is laid on the necessity 
for joint endeavour by both Jews and Arabs, with the assistance 
of the Mandatory Power. 


Industrial Development 


Industry in Palestine is on a very small scale, the average number 
of persons employed, according to a census taken in 1928, being 5.1 
per establishment. Only 27 establishments out of a total of 3,505 
employed over 50 wage earners. The total expenditure of the factories 
in 1927, including raw materials, salaries and wages, and fuel, was 
on an average £249 per establishment, the production £1,109 and the 
capital invested just over £1,000. Since the war the number of 
establishments had increased by 183 per cent. and the capital by 
250 per cent. This very material increase is almost entirely due to 
the importation of Jewish capital and the immigration of a Jewish 
population. There has been a rapid increase of the small industry, 
while the large industry is comparatively stationary and appears 
to depend on the manipulation of the tariff. The report concludes 
that “there is not any reason to believe that Palestine offers special 
attractions to large industrial concerns. The industries likely to sueceed 
are those that are based on local products or, being based on imported 
products, show special vitality. It would be a speculation dangerous 
to the economic future of the country, if an attempt were made 
to start a textile industry in Palestine on a large scale.’”’ Tobacco, 
canning, printing, the chemical industry based on the Dead Sea 
concession and the tourist industry are mentioned as industries for 
which there is hope of success. Arab industries of soap-making, 
tanning, pottery, weaving and carpet-making exist and should be 
encouraged. 


Unemployment 


Referring to the suspension of immigration in May 1930, the report 


states that the decision of the High Commissioner to issue certificates 
was justified by the prospects of work in Palestine at the time, and 
that since that time conditions have changed and there are signs 
of an economic crisis. It would be unwise to allow into the country 
a large number of additional workmen for whom work must be found, 
when there is at the moment difficulty in finding work even for Jewish 
workmen. To cancel the suspension would be to take a risk not justified 
by the economic position. It is beyond the province of the report 
to suggest whether cancellation would be justifiable from the political 
standpoint in view of the arguments put forward from the Jewish 
side as to the psychological effect in restoring confidence and stimulat- 
ing the flow of money in Palestine. 
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“In many directions Jewish development has meant more work 
for the Arabs, and it is a fair conclusion that the competition of 
imported Jewish labour is equalised by those increased opportunities.” 
Probably the most serious cause of Arab unemployment is the cessation 
of conscription for the Turkish army, and there are other causes 
such as the displacement of camel-drivers and donkey-men by motor 
transport. No adequate machinery exists which would enable an 
opinion, even approximately accurate, to be formed as to the extent 
of Arab unemployment, but careful consideraticn of available informa- 
tion supports the belief that such unemployment is serious and wide- 
spread, and that this is resulting in a distinct reduction of the standard 
of life among the Arab labouring class. Unless there is a departure 
from the policy of the General Federation of Jewish labour in impeding 
the employment of Arabs both in Jewish colonies and in Jewish 
enterprises of every kind, no relief from an extension of Jewish 
enterprise is to be anticipated. There is also evidence of increasing 
unemployment among Jews. The Government must look upon the 
country as one unit and must prevent immigration if there is unem- 
ployment, whether Jewish or Arab, if such immigration will intensify 
that unemployment or prevent its cure. 

The report recommends that Government employment exchanges 
and machinery for the registration of Arab unemployed should be 
created. 


Immigration 


The report calls attention to various defects in the existing 
machinery for the control of immigration. Stress is laid upon the 
influence in this matter of the General Federation of Jewish Labour, 
which is said to affect the immigrant even before he leaves the country 
whence he comes and to be such that in the great majority of cases 
he would have no chance of a permit unless he were persona grata 
to the Labour authorities. The policy of the Federation implies 
the introduction of a new social order, based on communal settle- 
ments and the principle of self-labour. This is described as a social 
and economic experiment of great interest but of questionable value, 
which the Jewish Agency either approves or is impotent to suppress. 
The report recommends that the immigration schedules should in 
future be prepared by the Jewish Agency and the Immigration Depart- 
ment working together in consultation, and with the help of non- 
official persons acquainted with the economic position, such as leading 
bankers. In the event of disagreement on any items of the schedule 
the High Commissioner would decide. It is also recommended that 
the Government should require from the Jewish organisations the 
deposit of a substantial sum as a guarantee to provide for the main- 
tenance of over-imported labour in case of unemployment: this 
proposal relates to labour brought in, even where there are Arab 
unemployed, for work of a permanent nature provided by the intro- 
duction of Jewish capital. The establishment of a separate Depart- 
ment of Immigration, Travel and Labour is recommended. 
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Tue Powuicy oF THE MANDATORY POWER 


The Statement of Policy of the Government of the United King- 
dom, after re-aflirming and emphasising the declarations made in 
the White Paper of 1922 1 in respect, more particularly, of the meaning 
to be attached to the expression “the Jewish National Home ” 
used in the Mandate, the principles which should govern immigration 
and the position of the Jewish Agency, proceeds to deal with the 
practical problems of security, constitutional development and eco- 
nomic and social development. 

In regard to economic and social development, the policy out- 
lined in the Statement is based to a great extent on Sir John Hope 
Simpson’s report. The Government accepts the view that “at the 
present time and with the present methods of Arab cultivation there 
remains no margin of land available for agricultural settlement by 
new immigrants, with the exception of such undeveloped land as 
the various Jewish agencies hold in reserve”, and that “the provision 
of a margin available for settlement depends upon the progress made 
in increasing the productivity of the land already occupied.” It also 
takes Sir John Hope Simpson’s estimates of the area of cultivable 
land in Palestine, of the amount of land necessary for an Arab family, 
and of the number of rural Arab families, and associates itself with 
his criticisms of the Jewish colonisation policy. 

With reference to agricultural development the Statement lays 
down that “ it is the duty of the Administration under the Mandate 
to ensure that the position of the ‘other sections of the population’ 
is not prejudiced by Jewish immigration. Also, it is its duty under the 
Mandate to encourage close settlement of the Jews on the land, 
subject always to the former condition.” The Government is satisfied 
that “a more methodical agricultural development is called for 
with the object of ensuring a better use of the land.” Transfers 
of land will be permitted only in so far as they do not interfere with 
the plans of the Palestine Administration. Irrigation, agricultural 
development, the protection of tenants, land tenure, and co-operative 
societies for the Arab fellahin are mentioned. “It is part of the 
general policy of His Majesty’s Government that Palestine should 
be self-supporting. The improvement of agricultural conditions 
contemplated will not only take time, but will involve considerable 
expenditure, though it is hoped that part of the outlay will prove 
to be recoverable. His Majesty’s Government are giving earnest 
consideration to the financial position which arises out of this situa- 
tion, and steps are being taken to concert the necessary measures 
to give effect to their policy.” 

It is declared to be essential that the Palestine Government should 
be the deciding authority in all matters of policy relating to immigra- 
tion. “No adequate improvement in existing machinery can be 
devised unless a modus vivendi is established between the Govern- 





1Cmd. 1700. 
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ment on the one hand and the Jewish Agency on the other, in regard 
to their respective functions, and full account must be taken of the 
influence exerted in the policy of the Agency by the General Federation 
of Jewish Labour.” The Government will give serious consideration 
to devising machinery for ascertaining the total number of unem- 
ployed. 

Throughout the Statement the necessity for improvement in the 
mutual relations of Jews and Arabs is stressed, but it is pointed 
out that “so long as widespread suspicion exists, and it does exist, 
amongst the Arab population, that the economic depression, under 
which they undoubtedly suffer at present, is largely due to excessive 
Jewish immigration, and so long as some grounds exist upon which 
this suspicion may be plausibly represented to be well founded, 
there can be little hope of any improvement in the mutual relations 
of the two races. But it is upon such improvement that the future 
peace and prosperity of Palestine must largely depend.” “ In the past 
it may be said that the Government has left economic and social 
forces to operate with the minimum of interference or control, but 
it has become increasingly clear that such a policy can no longer 
continue. It is only the closest co-operation between the Govern- 
ment and the leaders of the Arab and Jewish communities that can 
prevent Palestine from drifting into a situation which would imperil, 
on the one hand, the devoted work of those who have sought to build 
up the Jewish National Home, and, on the other hand, the interests 
of the majority of the population who at present possess few resources 
of their own with which to sustain the struggle for existence. What 
is required is that both races should consent to live together and to 
respect each other’s needs and claims.” The Statement ends with 
appeals to the Arabs and the Jews to co-operate in developing the 
prosperity of Palestine. 


Conditions of Work in the Batik Industry 
in Java 


The Labour Office at Batavia has for some time been engaged 
in a series of enquiries in the extensive and often rather inaccessible 
field of labour in the Dutch Indies. A number of very interesting 
reports on different branches of industry and commerce have already 
appeared, and the series has now been augmented by the first volume 
of a report on conditions of work in the batik industry.’ The enquiry 
into this question, which was begun in 1926, was only completed in 





1 Dutcn INnpres. KaANnToorR vAN ArBrEID: Batikranport, van P. pe Kat 
ANGELINO. Deel I, West-Java. Publicatie No. 6. Weltevreden, 1930. xx 


+ 221 pp. 
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1930 : this alone is sufficient to indicate the great difficulties that had 
to be overcome. This first volume relates only to Western Java ; two 
others, to appear later, will deal with conditions in the centre and the 
east of the island. The last volume will also contain the conclusions 
reached by the investigator. 

The author of the report, Mr. P. de Kat Angelino, a Labour 
Inspector, has collected a quantity of interesting and typical data. 
Thanks to the collaboration of three Javanese assistant labour in- 
spectors, he was enabled to get into touch with every-day life in the 
villages and to understand something of the psychology of the native 
workers of both sexes. 

The batik process, as is generally known, is a very simple one; 
it consists of working a design in melted wax on white material, 
which is then placed in a dye bath, the colour affecting only the por- 
tions not protected by the wax. The real development of the industry 
only began during the nineteenth century in the native principalities 
of Java (the provinces of Jogjakarta and Surakarta). Between 1850 
and 1860 there was little short of a revolution as a result of the inven- 
tion of metal dies, a technical improvement that enabled the wax 
designs, which had hitherto been traced by hand, to be applied much 
more rapidly. This invention resulted in an extensive development 
of the industry ; and while previously the skilled work had been done 
exclusively by women, men now began to take up the work of 
stamping designs with these dies as a regular trade. 


Another factor which quickened the development of the industry 
was the gradual replacement of natural colouring matters, which 
had been used by the natives for centuries, by chemical dyestuffs, 
and in particular coal-tar dyes imported from Germany ; the result 
was great economy of time and simplification of the technique. 


Thanks to these innovations, the batik industry has been able 
to hold its own even against the printed materials manufactured 
in Europe. It has become almost the principal native industry, by 
means of which tens of thousands of men and women are able, if 
not to earn their living entirely, at least to supplement their income. 
The simplification of the technique has resulted in a great fall in the 
price of batik materials, thus enabling the natives to reduce their 
expenditure on clothing considerably — a result whose importance 
from the social standpoint is increased by the fact that for some time 
past the expense of their children’s education and their own growing 
needs have laid a steadily increasing strain on their resources. 


Unfortunately, the direct profits made out of the batik industry 
in many cases go to Chinese and Arabs rather than to the native 
workers or to employers of their own race. The natives, in fact, have 
not yet learnt to save ; as they frequently need money, they too often 
have recourse to Chinese and Arab moneylenders, who are cunning 
and sometimes pitiless. Moreover, the market for batik materials 
has fallen into the hands of these Oriental foreigners, so that the Java- 
nese producers are largely dependent on them for the sale of their 
products. In addition, the Chinese and Arabs have also taken pos- 
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session of the trade in the materials necessary for the batik industry, 
such as cloth, wax, and dyes. 

Another unfavourable circumstance, which necessarily reacts on 
conditions of work, is that, with the expansion of the industry, a 
considerable element of speculation has come into being. As soon as 
a dealer in batik materials notices that buyers are showing a decided 
preference for some special pattern, he asks the workshops with which 
he deals to supply him with as much as possible of it in the shortest 
possible time. This example is soon followed by his competitors, 
and nobody is concerned with possible over-production. The sole 
object in view is to be the first to profit by the momentary preference 
of customers. In consequence, the market is speedily overloaded 
with one particular pattern of batik material; large stocks become 
unsaleable ; a certain number of workshops have to close down, and 
their workers are thrown out of work. 

Further, the possibilities of employment in the batik industry are 
very largely influenced by seasonal conditions. For example, at the 
time of the rice harvest, almost all the women and some of the men 
occupied on batik work leave their workshops for the paddy-fields. 
This exodus, in itself an indication of the fundamentally agricultural 
character of the population of Java, leads to complete stagnation 
in the batik workshops, thus inevitably condemning the rest of the 
workers to more or less complete unemployment. Matters are similar 
during the poeasa (month of fasting), which many natives are in the 
habit of spending with their perents. 

Apart from this, irregularity of work is a predominant feature 
of the industry, which is often carried on in the home. Thousands 
of women do batik work, not in workshops but in their own homes, so 
as to profit by what leisure time is left them by their household 
duties. With such methods of working, intensive production is not to 
be expected. 

The impression given by the report regarding the daily wage 
that can be earned by workers in the industry in Western Java is 
not on the whole unfavourable. In many cases, however, the average 
income is lowered by too frequent periods of unemployment. 

Generally speaking, relations between employers and workers 
are satisfactory ; they still retain the character of personal and familiar 
contact that has inevitably been destroyed by large-scale modern 
industry. 

As both employers and workers are almost totally devoid of even 
the most elementary notions of hygiene, sanitary conditions leave 
much to be desired, especially as regards the situation of the workshops. 
This is also true of the accommodation provided for workers living 
with their employers. 

So far as Western Java is concerned, the enquiry did not result 
in the discovery of any real abuses. Judging by the preface to the 
present volume, however, much less favourable information will be 
found in the volume relating to the centre of the island. 
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STATISTICS 


Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Palestine in 1929 


The table below gives information on wage rates and hours of labour 
in Palestine in 1929, compiled by the Department of Customs, Excise, 
and Trade of Palestine. Data are given separately for Jews and non- 
Jews. In a number of occupations the wage rates of Jews and non- 
Jews are the same ; for example, in some of the building occupations 
and in the railway, postal, and telegraph services. In agriculture, 
quarrying, and various unskilled occupations, the Jews receive higher 
wage rates than the non-Jews. The hours of labour of Jews and non- 
Jews are usually the same ; where there are differences the non-Jews 
work the longer hours. ! 





» For further information on the conditions of labour in Palestine, see above : 
“ A Statistical Survey of Jewish Workers in Palestine ”, under the heading “ Reports 


, 


and Enquiries *’. 




















STATISTICS 





DAILY RATES OF WAGES (IN MILS!) AND HOURS OF WORK OF VARIOUS 
CATEGORIES OF WORKERS IN PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 
PRODUCTION AND IN SERVICES IN PALESTINE IN 1929 





Rates of wages 



























































| 
- | Non- 
Industry and occupation Jews Non-Jews Jews Jews 
oe | 
Men Women Men | Women | Men and | Men and | 
women women | 
Mils Mils Mils Mils | Hours | Hours | 
| | 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Fishing: —_— ‘ | | 
Tractor mechanics — 250-300 _ | 8-9 8-9 
Ploughmen, harvesters, etc. 175-220 _ 80-120 — | 8-9 i; 9-12 
Fruit and vine pickers 175-200 | 140-175 75-120 50-100 8 8-9 
Orange cleaners and packers 175-250 | 150-200 | 120-200 s 8 
Box closers 200-300 — 120-200 _ | s 8 i 
Cow-men 175-250 | 175-200 125 80 | --- — | 
Shepherds 150-220 — 60-100 — | = — | 
Labourers 175-280 150-175 8C-125 60-80 — _ | 
Woodcutters 200 —_ 100-150 a= 8-8 % 8-12 | 
Fishermen 200-250 = 100-160 = a= _ | 
| | 
Quarrying : | | 
Stone-quarrying : ist class 300-400 —_ | 250-400 _ ; 89 | 8-10 
2nd_ sé, 200-300 _ 120-200 _ 8-9 | 8-10 
Salt extracting 300 — 120 — 8 | 8-9 | 
' 
Building and Woodworking : 
Asphalt-road labourers 175-225 _ 100-160 _ x | 8-9 
Brick, cement and tile making: | 
ist class 300-500 _ 250-300 — | 8 8-9 
2nd _s,, 200-300 200 120-200 -_< | 8 8-9 
Masons, bricklayers: ist class 400-700 —_— 400-700 — S 8-10 | 
2nd _ , 300-400 —_ 300-400 — 8 8-10 
Concrete workers: Ist class . 400-600 —_— 300-400 a bay | 8-10 | 
2nd 250-350 — 150-200 — | 8 | 810 
Plasterers: ist class 350-500 — 300-500 — ~ | 8-10 
2nd _s,, 250-350 _ 200-300 — 8 8-10 
Painters: ist class 350-500 _- 250-400 — 8 | 8-10 
2nd ,, 250-350 _ 200-300 am 8 8-10 
Carpenters and joiners: Ist class 500 a 450 — | 8 8-10 | 
2nd ,, 350 -—_ 300-350 —_ | S 8-10 | 
3rd_,, 200-300 _ 150-250 _ | ~ |} 8-10 | 
Cabinet makers, upholsterers : | 
ist class | 500 —_ 500 — | 8-9 | 8-10 
2nd ,, | 250-350 =~ 200-350 — | 89 | 840 
Varnishers & polishers: 1st class 300-400 —_ 300-400 _ | $8 | 810 | 
2nd ,, | 200-300 | 220-250 150-250 | _- } 8-9 | 8-10 
Orange box makers | 250-300 —_ 250-300 | — | 8 8 
Manufacturing Industries : 
Tanning : aa class —— — mm — : : | 
2 ° | 200- —_ “25 _ g ! 
Saddlers : | 200-300 | = — 150-300 | — 8 gs | 
Fur and skin dressers | 280 -- 100-150 — s 8 
Cotton and wool dyers | 300 160 200-250 —_ s 8 
Wool spinners aj | 270 120-265 —_ 80-120 | 8 9%?) 
Carpet makers — 150-250 200 120-200 8 8-9 
Mechanical knitters } 220-480 | 120-265 _ — | 8 — 
Forgers (skilled) | 300-500 — 300-500 — 8 8 
Founders (skilled) | 300-600 a 300-600 - = s 8 } 
Tool makers (skilled) 400-500 _ 400-500 _— 8 8 i 
Plumbers | 400-600 — 250-400 -- 8-9 8-9 
Mechanics, engineers: Ist class | 500-700 —_ 500-800 — 8 8 
2nd_,, | 300-400 — | 300-400 —_ 8 8 
Electrical workers | 250-500 — | 250-500 —_ 8 8 
1 Mils were introduced in November 1927 ; 1,000 mils = £1 = $4.86. 


* Daily hours of work for women are 8-9. 


* Women only. 
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CATEGORIES OF WORKERS IN PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 


PRODUCTION AND IN SERVICE IN PALESTINE IN 1929 (cont.) 


DAILY RATES OF WAGES (IN MILS) AND HOURS OF WORK OF VARIOUS 





Rates of wages 








Hours of work 




















Industry and occupation Jews Non-Jews Jews — 
Men Women Men Women | Men and | Men and 
women women 
Mils Mils Mils Mils Hours Hours 
Manufacturing Industries (cont.): 
Preparers of oil 300-440 | 200-220 | 150-225 _— 8 8-10 
Compositors: 1st class 400-700 _ 300 —_— 8 8-9 
2nd ,, 300 220-270 200-250 _ 8 8-9 
Bookbinders 185-270 150-180 150-200 _ 8 8-9 
Box and carton makers 150-300 85-170 150-300 60-80 8 8 
Tailors: 1st class 300-450 a 200-300 == 8-10 8-10 
2nd , 250 175-225 150-200 | _— 8-10 8-10 
Dressmakers : ist class 250-350 | 250-350 | 250-400 | 250-400 8-10 8-10 
2nd ,, —_ 130-200 _— | 100-150 8-10 8-10 
Boot and shoe makers : 1st class 300-375 a 250-300 | — 8-10 8-10 
2nd ,, 200-250 | _ 150-200 | —_ 8-10 8-10 
Food Industry : | | 
Milling : Mechanics 300-600 | — 250-600 | _ 8-10 8-10 
Labourers 250-300 i 100-150 | — 8-10 -10 
Dairying : Milking 200-300 | 175-220 | 140 80 —_ _ 
Butter and_ cheese 
making 200-300 | 175-220 | 140 80 8% 8-10 
Slaughtering 250-350 —- | 150-220 — —_ _ 
Bakery : Masters * 350-450 —_ 300-400 —_ 8-12 8-12 
General 200-300 | 175-200 | 100-200 | 8-12? 8-12 
Macaroni makers 180-270 | 130-180 | _ _— 8 8 
Tobacco and cigarette makers : 
1st class 400-500 | 200-220 500-800 oa 8 8-10 
2nd ,, 200-400 | 100-200 200-400 90-140 8 8-10 
Souvenir and Religious Article Makers: 
Filigree workers 170-300 — | 10 | — _ — 
Phylactery makers 150-200 — } _ _ — — 
Religious scribes 200-300 — 100 — —_ — 
Olive wood workers 100-250 — | 150 _ 8-9 8-10 
Transport and Communication : 
Mule and camel drivers 175-200 — | 120-200 _ _ —_ 
Drivers, chauffeurs 250-500 —_ 200-400 _ _ —_ 
Locomotive engine drivers 360-700 — 360-700 —_ 8 8 
Cleaners 160-2206 — 160-220 a 8 8 
Signalmen 180-300 — 180-300 _ 8 8 
Guards 280-440 — 280-440 — 8 8 
Seamen, sailors 130-180 -- 100-200 —_ — —_ 
Posts and Telegraphs : 
Postmen 200-280 200-280 ae 7% 7% 
Telephone and telegraph operators | 240-320 | 240-320 | 240-320 | 240-320 7% 7% 
Miscellaneous : 
Shop assistants : 1st class 350-550 | 200-280 | 400-600 _ 8-12 8-12 
2rd ,, 175-300 | 100-180 | 200-400 —_ 8-12 8-12 
Waiters 200-400 | 100-200 | 109-200 — 8-12 8-12 
Barbers 200-300 180 150-200 _ 8-11 8-11 
Laundry workers 200-350 150-300 150-200 _ 8-10 8-10 
Scavengers 150-300 —_ 100-150 _ _ —- 
Porters 200-250 — 2C0-250 —_ —_ — 
Urban unskilled labourers 170-300 | 200-250 | 100-150 60-90 _ —_ 
































* Daily hours of work for women are 8. 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Table I gives the available statistics of unemployment in certain 


countries. 


where possible. 


insurance laws. 


unemployed workers who have received assistance. 


The percentage of workers unemployed is also given 


In some cases these percentages are based on data 
compiled by the trade unions in respect of their members, while in 
other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemployment 
For countries for which no such data are available 
information is given as to the numbers registered at various dates 
at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 


Table II gives 


index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

Particulars of the original sources in which the statistics given 
in the tables are published, and an outline of the methods by which 
they are compiled, were given in the Review for December 1930. 


United States. 


A further series has been added to table II showing the average 


amount of 


the payroll in manufacturing industries .s a percentage of the corresponding 
figure for 1926. 




















Unem- 
ployed 


| 

| 

| pl 

__] registered | 


2,850,849 


006,797 


2,640,681 
2,765,258 
2,882,531 
3,004,275 
| 





3 253 082 
3,763,408 
| 4,357,000" 


TABLE I. 
; a 
, Germany 
} Trade 
Date unionists Unemployed 
(end of ore in receipt 
| Percentage | of benefit 
month) | unemploye ed 
| | i 
Whol-| Par- | Per 
i". tially | Number | cont. 
——_ = ! _ - - 
1929 Dec. | 20.1 8.5 | 1,984.811 | 13.2 
1930 Jan. 22.0 | 11.0 | 2,482,648 | 17.9 
Feb. 23.5 13.0 | 2,655,723 | 19.4 
March 21.7 | 126 | 2347102 | 16.6 
April 20.3 | 12.1 | 2.081,068 | 14.5 
May 19.5 12.0 | 1,889 240 | 12.9 
June 19.6 12.6 | 1,834,662 | 12.3 
July 20.5 | 139 | 1,900,961 | 12.8 
Aug. 21.7 | 14.8 | 1,947,811 | 13.3 
Sept. 22.5 | 15.1 | 1,965,348 | 13.6 
Oct. 23.6 15.4 } 2,072,472 | 14.6 
Nov. 26.0 | 16.1 | 2.353,980 | 16.1 
Dec. — — | 2,822,598 | 19.8 
| | = 
| Number on | 
whichlatest | 4,490,966 14,234,204" 
percentages 
are based 











» Provisional Saure. 


* This figure 


2,634,718 | 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
































Australia | Belgium | 
~ Members of unemployment 
a. & insurance societies in receipt at | 
unemployed | a _cf_ benefit onl 
= l Wholly |_—SC=sé@PPar tially 
unemployed unemployed 
Per | 
| } — i 
| Number cent. 
| Number | Number Per 
| | cent | cent. 
| | , Pere we 
| 56,801 | 13.1 | 15.761 | 24 | 29,309 | 4.6 
} ® e | 22.542 3.5 | 25,782 | 4.0 
}  * | * | 16085 | 26 | 31,222 | 49 
| 63,144 | 14.6 | 14,030 | 2.2 28.469 4.5 
| = ; = 13,715 | 2.2 36.605 | 5.8 
| ° * | 12,119 | 1.9 | 38,761 6.1 
| 80,595 | 18.5 | 12,226 | 1.9 | 41.336 | 6.5 
‘a . 15, 202 2 | 2.4 | 48,580 7.7 
° | * | 19,242 | 3.0 | 51,710 8.2 
90,379 | 20.5} 24109 | 3.6 | 60,181 | 9.5 
‘i ; * 37,322 | 4.3 | 54,804 8.5 
. + 38,973 | 6.1 | 76,043 | 12.0 
a ae - _ 7 
439,971 634,241 


benefit, sick pains, and women before and after childbirth. 
The sign * signifies: 


“ no figures exist ”’. 


The sign — signifies : 





“ figures not yet received "’. 


‘ 











e represents the total number of contributors, excluding unemployed workers in receipt of 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
a 7 ; Danzig ‘ , , | 
Austria Canada Denmark City of Estonia | United States} Finland France } 
Date | Compulsory Trade Trade union unem-| Trade Number 
imsurance unionists ployment funds Unem- | unionists unemployed 
(end unemployed — Unem- ployed Unem- 
of Unem- ployed remaining| Percen- | ployed In |Remain- 
month) ployed | — cea on live tage registered) receipt} ing on 
in receipt |Number umb , register | unem- o live 
of — i - sad i. = ployed benefit | register | 
yy wa y : | See P a :: atts oS eee 
1929 } | | 
Dec, 226,567 | 24,289 11.4 | 62,563 | 22.4 | 16,198 6,116 16 | 8,716 817 | 11,244 | 
1930 } 
Jan. 273,197 | 22.795 |10.8 | 55,876 | 20.3 19,282 |; 5,608 | 20 | 12,696 1,484 | 14,481 | 
Feb. 284,543 | 24,175 |11.5 59,363 21.0 | 21,153 4,580 22 11,545 1, 13,597 | 
March| 239,094 | 22,912 |10.8 47,109 | 15.6 | 20 376 3,575 | 21 | 10,062 1,630 | 13,618 | 
April 192477 |18,581 | 9.0 | 33,471 11.8 | 18.371 2.227 21 7,824 1,203 | 11,108 | 
May | 162.678 | 20424 |10.3/ 27,966 | 9.4/16,232/ 1,515 | 20 4,747 913 | 11,871 
June 149,972 | 21,292 |10.6 | 24,807 | 8.7 | 14,975 910 20 | 3,573 1,019 | 10,168 | 
July 153,188 | 18,473 | 9.2 25,210' | 9.3] 15330 762 22 | 3,714 856 9,151 | 
Aug. 156,124 | 18,160 | 9.3 26,232' | 9.0 | 15,687 1,039 21 | 5,288 964 | 11,214 | 
Sept. 163,906 | 19,422 | 9.4 26,708? 9.0 | 16,073 1,414 21 | 7,157 988 | 12,707 | 
Oct. 192,670 | 22,403 | 10.8} 32,883" | 11.4 |17,307| 3,282 | 21 +| 9,716 1,663 | 15,629 
Nov. | 237,745 | 28/626 |13.8| 44,202" | 15.3] 20,272, 5,675 ss | — 4,893 | 18,594 
Dec. | 294.845 | — — | 71,084 | 24.6 | 24,429 — os _ 11,952 | 22,879 | 
| i 
—et ie a ; a i T | -_ <— 
Humber on | 
which latest j | 
pereentages * 207,433 288,961 * * | 270,000' * ; * j} * 
are based | j | 
eS 4 — { — ve = _ = ——. = 
a J = 
| | Great Britain and Northera Ireland Hungary Irish FreeState, Italy Latvia 
{— Compulsory insurance | “Trade unionists i — 
| Date | __(including casuals) unemployed ig a amet Unemployed | Unem- | 
(end | Wholly Temporary ens dapat) | Social-Democrati¢ |——----—— apes veges | 
of » | unemployed heist ———4 Unemployed |__ —| “ing i 
oo = evicting, — 7 — ‘le a | — ay Wholly | Partially! on live | 
er er |Number|Number| er | unem- | unem- | register! 
| | Number Proof Number Ponto | cent. |Number cent. | ployed | ployed eg i 
=< £ -£ « ae [ . , ft - 
11929 i | | ' ! 
| Dec, |1,071,849/ 8.9 | 272,371} 2.2 | 1.107/19,181/ 130) * | * | 408,748| 21,340 | 8,194 | 
| 1930 } 
| Jan, | 4,183,974; 9.8 336,474 | 2.8 1,161 | 21,533 | 14.5 | 31,592 | 11.1 | 466,231 | 23.185 | 9,263 
Feb. | 1,211,262 | 10.0 371,840 | 3.1 1.120 | 21,309 | 14.8 ni ° 456,628 | 26,674 | 8,825 
March| 1,284,231 | 10.6 409,785 | 3.4 983 | 21.016 | 14.6 5 tes 385,432 | 28.026 | 6,494 | 
April | 1,309,014 | 10.8 451,506 | 3.8 906 | 20,139 | 13.7 | 26,027| 9.2 | 372,236] 24,305 | 3,683 | 
May / 1,339,595 | 11.1 516,303 4.2 875 | 19.875 | 13.6 ¥ - 367,183 | 22,825 | 1,421 
| June / 1,341,818 | 10.8 569,931 4.6 829 | 18,960 | 13.0 id . 322,291 | 21,887 779 } 
July | 1,405,981 | 11.3 664,107 | 5.4 920 | 19,081 | 13.2 | 23,393] 8.2 | 342,061 | 24.209 607 
Aug. | 1,500,990 | 12.1 | 618,658 | 5.0 847 | 21,013} 14.5 e * | 375,548] 24,056 573 
Sept. | 1,579,708 | 12.7 608,692 4.9 874 | 22,252 16.0 ° " 394,630 | 22,734 | 1,470 
Oct. | 1,725,731 | 13.9 593,223 | 4.8 999 | 22,914 | 16.7 | 20,775*) * | 446, 496 | 19.081 | 6,058 
Nov. /| 1,836,280/ 14.8 | 532,518 | 4.3 975 | 23,333 | 17,0| 22,990] * | 534,356| 22,125 | 8,608 | 
Dec. /| 1,853,575 | 14.9 646,205 | 5.3 935 | 24,648 — _ id 642, 169; 21,788 — 
; 7 ~ : Cine Gan ome 
| Number on 
ed see 12,405,700 7,770 | 124,178 284,382 | * jo 
| percentages 
| are based | 








? Provisional figure. 


The sign * signifies : 


“no figures exist ’’. 


The sign — signifies: 


? From October 1930, number unemployed remaining on live register. 
“ figures not yet received ”. 

















Dat 


(end 
mon 


1929 
Dec 
1930 


Feb 
Mar 
Api 
Ma; 
Jun 
Jul 
Aug 
Sep 
Oct 
Nov 
Dee. 





Nuomt 
lon whi 
| lates 
| perees 
jare ba: 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I (cont.) 
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— Japan Norway New Zealand Netherlands henanaata 
} — Extr ct ve | Meanu- 
j . 
-} Date Unemployment | metallurgical, facturing 
Unemployed Members of 10 Trade insurance and manufacturing | industries 
egistered | *'24¢ unions | Unem- entoniste societies industr es only 
(end reg: unemployed | ployed | unemployed 
3s of remaainin Uni mployd Wholly Partially 
= month) li 8 unemployed | unemp!oyed 
on live - 
| Num- | Per Per | register Per Per |_feeistered | (employers'returas) 
| ber cent. Number cent. Number cent. Number cent.| Num- | Per) Nuam- | ver 
| ber cent.) ber jcent. 
ze 
1929 
| Dec. 315,269 | 4.5 | 7,693 | 18.9 22,092 al ad 48,609 12.3 | 166,240/19.5| 94,601| 18.5 
1930 
{ Jan. 340,488 | 4.9 | 7,786 | 19.0 22 549 vs ° 56.535 13.9 | 219 333) 24.3/108 812) 24.8 
| Feb, 350,372 | 5.0} 7851 | 18.9 22 974 4,348} 8.5 50,957 125 | 251 627/ 27.5|120 058 | 28.4 
| March} 351,589 | 5.0 | 7,503 | 17.8 22 433 ad e 34 996 8 6 | 265 135) 28.7 |120 844 289 
April | 392,127} 5.3 6,701 15.8 19 829 . “s 28,421 6.9 | 246 6.0/ 27.0/113 594; 26.9 
j May 378,515 | 5.3 | 5,239 | 12.2 16 3.6 5,884 | 10.9 26.211 6.3 | 201,116 | 23.0|104,469 | 24.2 
i June | 361,916) 5.1 4,700 | 10.8 13,939 - ° 23,678 5.5 | 182,600) 21.6| 94,375! 22.2 
j July 378,484 | 5.2 | 4723 | 10.8 11,997 e ° 29,075 6.7 | 170,665 | 20.5) 70,597) 17.0 
| Aug. | 386,394/ 5.5] 5,897 | 13.4 12,923 7,197 | 13.5 32,755 7.6 |150,650/)18 3) 74.289)/ 17.1 
I Sept. _ — | 7,010 | 15.7 17 053 > a 35,532 8.2 | 146,642/17.8| 74,285 ye 
— _— 4 y 3 J 
Nov. | — |—] S| 72°) Sessa | assofass | ae'gor jars} | — || — 
| Dee. — |—| — — | 27,157 . * | 72,1912 | 16.5 ~ fol = ts 
» Nomber 08 
which latest | 7,107, 258* 44,525 aad 52,453 388,092 809,242 464,562 
_ percentages } 
4 | are based 
Si a OMe 
: Palestine | Rumania | U.S.S.R. a Sweden Switzerland} Czechoslovakia | Yugeslavia 
Esti- : Trade Unemploy- Trade union 
| Date mated | Unem-| pnem- = unionists |mentfunds| prem. | imsurance 
| number | pluyed ployed Unem- |. om.| unemployed ployed funis | Unem- 
i {end of |} unem- |remain- Se ployed = > ies | oe 
i th) : remaining i. ploy Per cent. jremaining Percentage “a 
| =e ployed ing on live | "8 ed unemployed] on lve regi 
| | during {on live register tered | wor- |Numb Per register wamployed tered 
' month |register aol cent. Wholly | Partially _—_ 
! 
1929 
| Dec, 2,250 6,866 1,315,900 | 10,515 | 5.1 | 53,977 | 16.6} 4.2 3.3 52,809 2.8 | 5,663} 
1930 i 
Jan. 2850 | 12 622 I .254 800 | 11,307 | 6.3 | 45,636 | 13.9 ° e 73,591 3.6 | 8.508 
j Feb. 3 200 | 15 588 |1 170,374 | 11,949) 6.7 | 45,460 | 135 ag ag 86,156 3.6 9 437 
March 2900 | 13 023 |1,079,149 8,882 | 5.0 | 42,278 | 122] 2.6 4.2 88,005 40 9 739 
{ April 3400 | 13,412 |1,025,600*| 7,522 | 4.1 | 36 469 | 10.6 e * 79 721 3.7 | 12 052 
| May 2850 | 25,096} 936,600*| 7,362 | 4.0 | 28 616 8.0 e e 77,069 3.6 | 8.704 
} June 3.200 | 22,960; 785,700*| 6,330} 3.5 | 28,960 8.0} 1.7 5.7 73,464 3.4 | 6,991 
July 4,900 | 23,236 | 633,400'! 7,095 | 4.0 | 27,666 7,7 ns ad 77,309 4.1 a .236 
Aug. 4,300 | 27,779 _ 7,099 | 4.0 ,338 8.1 e a 88 005 4.7 6,111 
j Sept. 4,300 | 39,110 _ 7,527 | 4.2 | 34,963 9.7} 2.5 8.3 | 103,860 5.3 | 5.973 
i Oct. 5,450 | 36 147 _ 9,013 | 5.1 | 43,927 | 12.2 2 ° 122,379 5.5 | 6,609 
Nov. 6,900 | 42,689 _ 12,110; 7.0 | 55,028 | 15.2 ° ad 155,203 5.9 | 7,219 
Dee. - rant ine 15,245/ 90; — —_|—| — a= —- | = 
id | ~ 
|N umber | 
sista * * * 168,796 362,890 315,075 , 1,110,070, * 
percent. 
| jare based | 




















The sign * signifies 


3 Provisional figure. 
“no figures exist ”’. 








* Figure for May. 
The sign — signifies 





“ figures not yet received "’ 
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TABLE Hl. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 


































































































, Gormany Canada! | Estonia* nin | Un 'ted States | Great Britain* | Italy Japan | Switzerland 
} ~ Number employed 
“beri | Average Average in 1924 — 100 
Dat of | Number ae ne — we at Number |Number ptt wd 
ond a sickness employ- 9 m4 aa “‘_ payroll : Including : | Excluding: employed employ “an in 
| fun ed in in ed in 
month)! 1926 1 Jan. | ept. 1926) 1926 March 
1927 =| Persons directly P 1925 = 
1 Son 100 100 : : : = 100 | =100 100 
} 11925 = | im manufac’ ures involved in 
} | 100 in 1926 —1.0 trade disputes 
| | 

1929 | 
Dee. | 101.8 | 111.2 106.7 91.9 92.0 106.4 106.8 95.7 90.2 110.5 
1930 =| 
Jan. 100.0 | 111.6 106.9 | 90.2 87.6 104.7 105.1 93.6 88.7 * 
Feb. 98.9 | 1:02 109.2 90.3 90.7 104.2 104.5 94.1 87.8 * | 
March} 1008 | 107.8 112.3 89.8 90.8 103.9 1:4.0 93.5 86.9 111.3 
Apr 103.7 | 111.4 114.7 89.1 89.8 1032 | 103.0 91.1 86.1 * 
May 105.6 | 116.5 119.4 87.7 87.6 103.1 102-2 88.6 84.9 * | 
June 105.2 | 118.9 116.3 85.5 84.1 101.9 102.1 83.7 83.1 110.4 
July 104.3 | 118.8 113.4 81.6 | 75.9 100.4 102.2 87.9 80.5 * 

{ Aug. 103.4 | 116.6 107.6 79.9 | 73.9 100.0 101.9 86.5 78.7 . 4 
Sept. 102.8 1162 106.1 79.7 74.2 101.0 1014 87.0 —_ 108.3 | 
Oct. 101.1} 112.9 105.0 78.6 | 72.7 99.9 100.2 86.4 — * | 
Nov. —_ 108.5 106.2 76.5 | 68.3 99.5 99.9 86.5 _ * 
Dee. _—- |- — —_ —_— — _ — _ — 

| | 

Number on | 

which latest; * 1,023,633) 39,131 | 3,062,738 | $67,242,656 ° e 855,677 | 898,027 | 220,819 | 

| figures ara 

H based | | 

| | 

' The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. * Not includ ng Northern Ireland. 
The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ” 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
and Retail Prices 


- Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of the 
cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. Notes 
on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistics were given 
in the Review for July 1924 and later months. 


China, Shanghai: Shanghai Market Prices Report (quarterly); Prices and Price 
Indexes of Shanghai (monthly). 


Series are given in the tables for the first time showing index numbers of the 
cost of living in Shanghai calculated by the National Tariff Commission of the 
Ministry of Finance of the National Government of the Republic of China. The 
general index number includes the following five groups: food (24 items, weight 
56 0), clothing (8 items, weight 9.4) hovsing (one apartment house, weight 6 4), 
fuel and light (4 items, weight 7.5). miscellaneous (6 items, weight 20.6). The 
index is tased on the stand ird bucget method. The enquiry was conducted from 
November 1927 to October 1928 into the budgets of 230 cotton mill workers in 
Shanghai. The average family was composed of 4.76 persons, equivalent to 3.78 
adult males (Atwater Seale). Base : 1926 = 160. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 
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South - Bel- Canada | Chil Den- | 
Country | Mrica no na tralia _ at Bulgaria | 's 2 Chine mark | "anig | Eqpt 
(Union) a 
' 
Towns and San- | Poipi | i : . 
fownsand} 9 | 72 | 30 | fim) 59 | 12 | 60 | (20° Poiping | Shanghai | 100 | Danzig | Cairo 
—_——— ——$ ! — 
1930 Jan. 129 | 152 e 113 | 226 | 2803} 102 105 108 114 170 140 150 
eb, 129 150 100 112 | 238 | 2774] 102 102 109 124 ° 138 150 
March| 129 149 S i111 232 | 2626) 102 103 112 122 ° 136 150 
April 129 | 147 ad 111 226 | 2530; 100 106 122 121 167 135 149 
May 129 147 99 111 224 | 2460; 100 108 | 112 121 e 135 148 
June 129 148 e 113 | 224 | 2421/ 100 110 111 120 ° 135 147 
July 128 | 149 e 112 | 227 | 2408); 100 112 114 130 165 137 148 
Aug. 128 149 97 113 229 | 2294 99 112 113 127 e 135 148 
Sept. 126 | 147 vi 110 | 230 | 2257 97 116 iii 128 e 134 148 
Oct. 126 145 aa 110 | 229 | 2215 97 113 112 —_ 162 133 146 
Nev, 126 144 — 110 | 228 | 2159 98 _ 103 _— - 132 146 
Dec. —_— 142 ° 108 | 223 — 97 —_— 98 —_ 131 — 
- Great - 
Es- |United/ ,- cher Hun- Dutch | Irish , 
Country |tonia | States Fin- France Britain | Greece gary | India| Iedies | Free | Italy Lat- | Lith. 
my 6 land and ’. . ‘ State via ama 
Ireland s 
Towns and | Tal- . Buda-| Bom- Java and R : . 
localities | linn al 21 Paris | 630 | 106 pest | bay Hadura 105 |Milan| Riga | 84 
1930 Jan. 109 1181 ° 164 124 112 143 | 168 | 179 | 549 | 109 123 
Feb, 109 ° 1165 565 161 119 111 145 | 168 ° 543 | 106 120 
March| 108 ad 1154 ” 157 115 111 142 | 160 e 538 | 106 121 
April | 107 ° 1134 = 155 111 110 141 | 153 168 | 534 | 101 118 
| May 103 * -1 1115 572 154 110 107 141 | 156 ° 529 99 114 
1 June 102 167 1108 ° 155 110 105 141 | 154 ° 531 | 107 1!2 
| July 104 ad 1128 e 157 110 106 140 | 152 168 | 531 | 100 | 113 
Aug. 101 ° 1144 592 157 111 105 137 | 150 . 527 95 113 
Sept. | 100 . 976 S 156 111 105 137 | 148 ° 522 95 113 
Oct. 100 ° 944 ° 157 112 103 132 _ 168 | 525 97 112 
Nov. 100 ” 934 597 155 112 100 128 _ ° 523 97 112 
Dec. 99 _ 1083 a 153 — 100 122 _ _ 99 oo 
tumm- | Nor- | N&* | tet | Peru | Po- Saar | Swe-| Switre-| Crecho- 
t Zea- Rumania | U.8.8.8. | Terri- ~ | Yogesiavia 
Country burg | way | jand lends e land U 8.8 R om den | land | slovakia ' 
Towns and | Luwa- 31 4 Amster- Lima War- 50 229 49 33 —_ 
localities | burg dam ma’ saw Prague a 
'1930 Jan. 896 178 se od 168 121 | 4250| 221 | 621 ad 161 745 | 1808 
| Feb, 894 177 159 - 167 118 | 4250| 224 | 616 ° 160 741 1801 
March; 883 176 ° 163 165 117 | 4:40] 221 612 | 165; 159 727 | 1801 
April 881 175 ° _ 166 117 | 4230] 222 | 608 ° 158 727 | 1773 
| May 867 175 159 S 165 115 | 4226] 225 | 604 ad 158 726 | 1736 
| June 874 175 ® 162 163 116 | 4223] 227 | 611 | 164] 158 736 | 1746 
| July 878 175 ad e 163 119 | 4217; — 614 ad 159 745 — 
Aug. 890 175 157 e 162 117 | 4215; — 616 ° 159 735 a 
Sept. 888 174 ad 162 161 117 | 4211; — 614 | 163] 159 720 —_— 
Oct. 888 174 e sd 160 117 | 4210; — 610 vd 158 713 — 
Nov. 879 173 155 e 158 119 —_ —_— 608 ad 157 711 = 
| Dec. 848 172 e _ 156 118 _— — 604 | 161 156 _ oo 
2 1923-1927 = 100. 71921=—100. * 1926 = 100. * March 1928 = 100. * 1927 = 100. 
*1913 = 100. * Quarterly averages. * 1911-1913 = 100. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist”’. 





The sign — signifies: “ tigures not yet received’. 


-—- 


-—- . ee 
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TABLE II. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 


























































































































































































































{ 
South 
; Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- | Bul- A P Den- . 
Country Africa many tralia tria gium garia Canada Chile China mark | =&yPt Spain 
Towns e " 
and 9 72 | 30 | Viema | 59 | 12 | 60 boa Poiping [Shanghai / 100 | Cairo arid Pl 
localities ‘ 3 
1930 Jan, 112 150 99 123 224 | 2805| 107 | 112 | 110 | 106 145/; 139 | 182 | 176 
Feb. 111 148 98 120 221 | 2777; 106 104 112 | 127 ? 138 182 | 177 
March 111 145 98 119 212 | 2628] 105 107 116 | 122 e 137 186 176 
April 113 143 98 118 20% | 2533); 101 112 118 | 120 140| 135 186 176 
May 113 142 98 117 201 | 2462; 101 116 115 | 120 e 133 178 | 178 
June 112 143 97 121 201 | 242 100 121 114 | 119 e 133 177 | 174 
July 109 146 96 119 206 | 2411 99 125 117 | 130 137| 132 180 | 172 
Aug. 108 145 95 119 208 286 96 126 116 | 126 4 133 186 | 174 
Sept. 107 142 92 116 210 | 2244 93 136 111 127 e 132 193 175 
Oct. 108 140 90 114 209 | 2 01 93 122 113 — 133} 132 | 192 | 178 
Nov. 108 138 — 11% 208 | 2125 93 — 102 _ = 128 | 196 | 178 
Dec. - 135 _ 111 200 =_ 92 — 96 —_ a os — — 
Es- | United | F Brita H Datch | Jrish L 
s- i in- ritain un- . ute at- 
Country | tonia| States | land | Frame | and N, | Set?) garys India| tndies* a, Italy | Japan| ‘via 
bd 6 Ireland 
Towns and| Tal- . Buda- | Bom-| Java and F 
localities | lian 51 | 21 Paris 630 106 pest bay Madura 105 | Milan | Tokyo re: 
1930 Jan. iii 152 | 1048 609 154 127 115 145 168 172 546 194 | 158 
Feb. 112 149 1022 598 150 122 113 143 163 e 538 190 155 
March} 110 147 1006 591 143 117 113 139 157 * 527 182 149 
April | 10) 148 975 586 140 113 110 138 157 156 520 182 140 
May 102 147 945 590 138 112 106 137 155 e 519 177 135 
June 101 144 937 593 141 113 102 137 152 . 523 172 145 
July 103 141 969 601 144 12 105 136 150 156 519 169 139 
Aug. 99 140 995 626 144 114 103 133 149 ad 511 170 134 
Sept. 98 142 976 637 143 114 104 134 147 e 504 | 171 128 
Oct. 98 141 944 637 144 115 100 127 _— 156 515 163 | 132 
Nov. 97 —_— 934 647 141 115 96 123 — e 512 155 _ 
Dec. 96 _ 903 649 138 _ 95 116 — e — 152 _ 
Sair . 
. Nor-| New /|Pales- | Nether- ca» | swe- | Switze- | Czecho-| Yugo- 
Country | Maio | way | Zealand|tine® | janis? | Pere | Poland oe den | land | slovakia) slavia 
Towns and | Whole . Croatia asd 
localities | country 31 4 3 10 Lima | Warsaw 49 33 Prague Slavonia 
| 
1930 Jan. — 156 146 | 8685 89 150 131 646 144 155 802 1407 
Feb. —_ 154 145 65 87 150 125 639 143 154 796 1398 
March —_— 152 144 63 85 150 122 628 140 153 772 1418 
April — 152 144 61 84 150 121 620 138 152 771 1362 
May _ 151 144 60 83 150 119 615 138 1°0 769 1331 
Jue _ 151 144 59 82 148 120 628 133 151 786 1350 
July —_ 151 143 59 82 147 126 632 138 152 798 _ 
Aug. _ 151 141 59 82 146 122 637 137 152 780 _ 
Sept. — 151 140 62 82 146 122 633 137 152 753 _ 
Oct. _ 150 139 60 82 145 122 6238 135 152 744 —_— 
Nov. _ 149 139 60 _ 145 127 626 134 151 743 _ 
Dec. —_ 147 _— — _ 141 124 621 132 149 ane ome 





21923-1927 = 100. *1921—100. *1926=100. * March 1928=100. * 1927=100. *1913—100. ’ 1923= 100. 
* February 1922 = 100. *° 1921-1925 = 100. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist’. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ’’. 


TABLES III TO V. INDEX NUMBERS OF CLOTHING, HEATING AND LIGHTING, AND RENT 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.1 Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full 
in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the Inter- 


national Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1929 


AUSTRALIA 


Victoria 

An Act to consolidate the law relating to the Agent-General for Victoria. No. 
3633. Dated 12 February 1929. (Victorian Statutes, 1929, Vol. I, p. 143.) 

[Duties in connection with emigration.] 

An Act to consolidate the law constituting Anzac Day a public and bank 
holiday and for other purposes. No. 3655. Dated 12 February 1929. (Victorian 
Statutes, 1929, Vol. I, p. 158.) 

* An Act to consolidate the law relating to apprenticeship. No. 3636. Assented 
to 12 February 1929. (Victorian Statutes, 1929, Vol. I, p. 162.) 

* An Act to consolidate the law relating to children’s welfare and to the pro- 
tection of infant life. No. 3654. Assented to 12 February 1929. (Victorian Statutes. 
1929, Vol. I, p. 371.) 

* An Act to consolidate the law relating to the regulation of coal mines. No. 
3657. Assented to 12 February 1929. (Victorian Statutes, 1929, Vol. i, p. 514.) 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. — Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ;S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic) ; W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und Sozialstatistische Mitteilungen 
(Rapports économiques et statistique sociale); L. S. = Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 
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* An Act to consolidate the law relating to education. No. 3671. Assented 
to 12 February 1929. (Victorian Statutes, 1929, Vol. II, p. 243.) 

* An Act to consolidate the law relating to employers and employees. No. 
8673. Assented to 12 February 1929. (Victorian Statutes, 1929, Vol. II, p. 301.) 

* An Act to consolidate the law relating to the supervision and regulation of 
factories and shops and to other industrial matters. No. 3677. Assented to 12 
February 1929. 

An Act to consolidate the law relating to insolvency. No. 3705. Dated 12 Feb- 
ruary 1929. (Victorian Statutes, 1929, Vol. III, p. 107.) 

An Act to consolidate the law relating to local government. No. 3720. Dated 12 
February 1929. (Victorian Statutes, 1929, Vol. III, p. 863.) 

* An Act to consolidate the law relating to masters and apprentices. No. 3729. 
Assented to 12 February 1929. (Victorian Statutes, 1929, Vol. IV, p. 355.) 

* An Act to consolidate the law relating to mines. No. 3737. Assented to 12 
February 1929. (Victorian Statutes, 1929, Vol. IV, p. 725.) 

An Act to consolidate the law making provision for the protection of the commu- 
nity in cases of emergency. No. 3756. Dated 12 February 1929. (Victorian Statutes, 
1929, Vol. V, p. 145.) 

* An Act to consolidate the law relating to seamen. No. 3766. Assented to 
12 February 1929. (Victorian Statutes, 1929, Vol. V, p. 399.) 

* An Act to consolidate the law regulating street trading in certain cases and 
for other purposes. No. 3781. Assented to 12 February 1929. (Victorian Statutes, 
1929, Vol. V, p. 750.) 

* An Act to consolidate the law relating to trade unions. No. 3788. Assented 
to 12 February 1929. (Victorian Statutes, 1929, Vol. V, p. 925.) 

* An Act to consolidate the law relating to compensation to workers for injuries 
occurring in the course of their employment. No. 3806. Assented to 12 February 
1929. (Victorian Statutes, 1929, Vol. V, p. 1404.) 


BRITISH GUIANA 


An Ordinance to make provision for preventing the entry of undesirable persons 
into the Colony and for the expulsion of undesirable persons from the Colony. 
No. 30 of 1929. Passed 20 December 1929. (Official Gazette, 1930, Vol. LXX, 


No. 29, p. 1077.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 

New Caledonia 

Arrété No. 76, modifiant larrété No. 1205, du 24 décembre 1927: créant 
Pinspection des immigrants introduits par convois en Nouvelle-Calédonie. Du 
18 janvier 1929. (J. O. de la Nouvelle-Calédonie, 1929, No. 3479, p. 103.) 

* Arrété No. 473 déterminant les conditions d’emploi de la main-d’cuvre 
indigéne sur les chantiers des Travaux Publics. Du 11 mai 1929. (J. O. de la Nou- 
velle-Calédonie, 1929, No. 3494, p. 417.) 


Senegal 

Arrété No. 916 fixant au Sénégal certaines modalités d’application du décret 
du 12 octobre 1925 et de l’arrété général du 29 mars 1926, réglementant le travail 
indigéne en Afrique occidentale francaise. Du 12 avril 1929. (J. O. du Sénégal, 
1929, No. 1488, p. 326.) 
Tonking 

Arrété portant réglement sur la protection de la santé publique au Tonkin. 
No. 1028. Du 7 aodit 1929. (Bulletin administratif du Tonkin, No. 12, p. 2043.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Merchant Shipping (Life-Saving Appliances) Rules, 1929, dated 19 January 
1929, made by the Board of Trade under section 427 of the Merchant Shipping 
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Act, 1894 (57& 58 Vict., ch. 60) and the Merchant Shipping (Line-throwing Appli- 
ance) Act, 1928 (18 & 19 Geo. V, ch. 40). (S. R. & O., 1929, No. 315, p. 902.) 
The National Health Insurance (Medical Benefit) Consolidated Regulations 
(Scotland), 1929, dated 14 March 1929, made by the Department of Health for 
Scotland under the. National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 to 1928. (S. R. & O., 


1929, No. =a p. 965.) 


The Workmen’s Compensation Rules (No. 1), 1929. Dated 18 April 1929. 
(S. R. & O., 1929, No. 77, p. 865.) 

The National Health Insurance (Medical Benefit) Amendment Regulations, 
1929, dated 4 May 1929, made by the Minister of Health under the National Health 


Insurance Acts, 1924 to 1928. (S. R. & O., 1929, No. 329, p. 961.) 


The National Health Insurance (Valuation) Regulations, 1929, dated 6 May 
1929, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee under sections 74 
and 78 of the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 38). (S. R. 
& O., 1929, No. 415, p. 1051.) 

Order in Council declaring that the Parliament of Northern Ireland has passed 
an Act corresponding to the Unemployment Insurance (Northern Ireland Agree- 
ment) Act, 1929 (19 & 20 Geo. V, ch. 18). Dated 7 May 1929. (S. R. & O., 1929, 
No. 353, p. 1396.) 

The National Health Insurance (Deposit Contributors Insurance Section) 
Regulations, 1929, dated 21 May 1929, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee, the Minister of Health and the Department of Health for Scotland 
under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 to 1928. (S. R. & O., 1929, No. 
413, p. 932.) 

The National Health Insurance (Duration of Insurance) Regulations, 1929, 
dated 6 June 1929, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee 
under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 to 1928, and the National Health 
Insurance Act (Northern Ireland), 1928. (S. R. & O., 1929, No. 433, p. 1044.) 


The Safety Lamps (Firedamp Indicator) Order of 11 September 1929. (S. R. 
& O., 1929, No. 744, p. 131.) 

The Trade Boards (Ready-made and Wholesale Bespoke Tailoring Trade, 
Great Britain) (Constitution and Proceedings) Regulations, 1929, dated 23 Sep- 
tember 1929, made by the Minister of Labour under section 11 of the Trade Boards 
Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VII, ch. 22). (S. R. & O., 1929, No. 765, p. 1371.) 

The Trade Boards (Shirtmaking Trade, Great Britain) (Constitution and Pro- 
ceedings) Regulations, 1929, dated 7 October 1929, made by the Minister of Labour 
under section 11 of the Trade Boards Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VII, ch. 22). (S. R. & O., 
1929, No. 825, p. 1374.) 

The National Health Insurance (Transitional) Regulations, 1929, dated 8 
October 1929, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee under 
section 23 of the National Health Insurance Act, 1928 (18 & 19 Geo. V, ch. 14). 
(S. R. & O., 1929, No. 830, p. 1046.) 

The Public Health (Deratisation of Ships) Regulations, 1929, dated 12 October 
1929, made by the Minister of Health under section 130 of the Public Health Act, 
1875 (38 & 39 Vict., ch. 35), the Public Health (London) Act, 1896 (59 & 60 Vict., 
ch. 19), and the Public Health Act, 1904 (4 Edw. VII, ch. 16). (S. R. & O., 1929, 
No. 832, p. 1165.) 

The Contributory Pensions (Mercantile Marine) Amendment Order, 1929, 
being Provisional Special Order, dated 25 October 1929, made by the National 
Health Insurance Joint Committee, the Minister of Health and the Department 
of Health for Scotland, acting jointly and in conjunction with the Treasury, under 
section IV of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 
(15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 70), relating to Seamen. (S. R. & O., 1929, No. 1121, p. 860.) 

The Petroleum-spirit (Motor Vehicles, etc.) Regulations, 1929, dated 28 October 
1929, made by the Secretary of State under section 10 of the Petroleum (Consolida- 
tion) Act, 1928 (18 & 19 Geo. V, ch. 32), as to the keeping and use of petroleum-spirit 
for the purposes of motor vehicles, motor boats, aircraft and certain classes of 
engines. (S. R. & O., 1929, No. 952, p. 1146.) 
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The Lampshades Particulars Order, 1929, dated 19 November 1929, made by 
the Secretary of State applying section 116 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 
1901 (1 Edw. VII, ch. 22), with modifications, to the manufacture of lampshades. 
(S. R. & O., 1929, No. 1119, p. 449.) 

The National Health Insurance (Subsidiary Employments) Amendment Order, 
1929, being Provisional Special Order, dated 2 December 1929, made by the National 
Health Insurance Joint Committee under the proviso to section 1 (2) of the National 
Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 38). (S. R. & O., 1929, No. 1201, 
p. 929.) 


Northern Ireland 

An Act to amend section twenty-two of the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Act, 1893, in its application to Northern Ireland. (19 Geo V, ch. 4.) Dated 16 April 
1929. (Public General Acts, 1929-1930, p. 14.) 

* An Act to amend subsection (2) of section eighteen of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act (Northern Ireland), 1928, by extending to twenty-four months the 
period of twelve months therein mentioned. (19 Geo. V, ch. 7.) Dated 16 April 
1929. (Public General Acts, 1929-1930, p. 57.) 

An Act to amend the Petroleum Acts, 1871 and 1879, and other enactments 
relating to petroleum, in their application to Northern Ireland. (19 Geo. V, ch. 8.) 
Dated 16 April 1929. (Public General Acts, 1929-1930, p. 58.) 

An Act to enable certain local authorities to regulate the carrying on of trading 
in streets within their areas, and for purposes connected therewith. (19 Geo. V, 
ch. 9.) Dated 11 July 1929. (Public General Acts, 1929-1930, p. 127.) 

An Act to continue certain expiring laws as respects Northern Ireland. (19 
Geo. V, ch. 11.) Dated 19 December 1929. (Public General Acts, 1929-1930, p. 164.) 

An Act to consolidate, as respects Northern Ireland, the enactments relating 
to petroleum and petroleum-spirit. (19 Geo. V, ch. 13.) Dated 19 December 1929. 
{Public General Acts, 1929-1930, p. 168.) 

* An Act to amend the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions 
Act (Northern Ireland), 1925, section three of the Old-Age Pensions Act, 1908, 
section three of the Old-Age Pensions Act, 1919, the enactments regulating the 
right to become a voluntary contributor under the National Health Insurance 
Acts (Northern Ireland), 1924 to 1928, and the mode of collecting contributions 
under those Acts, and section ninety-six of the National Health Insurance Act, 
1924; and to provide for the exclusion of payments on account of widows’ or 
orphans’ pensions in the assessment of damages under the Fatal Accidents Acts, 
1846 to 1908. (19 Geo. V, ch. 17.) Dated 19 December 1929. (Public General 
Acts, 1929-1930, p. 224.) 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


An Ordinance to constitute Native Courts. No. 33 of 1929. Assented to 28 
March 1929. (Ordinances of Northern Rhodesia, 1929, p. 151.) 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Spraw Wewnetrznych z dnia 8 listopada 1929 r. o 
ruchu cudzoziemcéw, wydane co do §§ 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
20, 21, 24, 38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 47, 52 i 53 w porozumieniu z Ministrem Spraw 
Zagranicnych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1929, No. 76, poz. 575, p. 1135.) 

[Order of the Minister of the Interior respecting the movement of aliens, sections 
1-5, 9-11, 18-17, 20-21, 24, 38, 40-44, 47, 52 and 53 being issued in agreement with 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. Dated 8 November 1929.] 


RUSSI?. 
U.S.S.R. 
Order of the C.P.C. of the U.S.S.R. respecting measures to ensure safety in 
employment and hygienic conditions of employment in the mining industry. 
Dated 29 June 1929. 
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Binding Order No. 388 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R. to amend and supplement 
the Safety Regulations for employment in mines. Dated 21 December 1929. 

Order No. 415 of the U.S.I1.C. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to amend the 
schedule of seasonal and temporary occupations to which the system of partial 
social insurance applies. Dated 22 December 1929. (I. N.K.T., 1930, No. 10, p. 216.) 


SIERRA LEONE 


An Ordinance to amend the Explosives Ordinance, 1924. No. 3 of 1929. As- 
sented to 23 May 1929. (Royal Gazette, 1929, No. 2545, p. 571.) 

Rules made by the Governor in Council and approved by the Legislative Council 
under sections four and sixteen of the Explosives Ordinance, 1924. Dated 31 May 
1929. No. 13 of 1929. (Royal Gazette, 1929, No. 2551, p. 645.) 


SPAIN 


Real decreto relativo al Instituto de Reeducacién Profesional de Invalidos 
del Trabajo. 31 de Diciembre de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1930, No. 22, p. 515.) 

[Royal Decree respecting the Institution for the Vocational Re-education of 
Persous Disabled in Industry. Dated 31 December 1929.] 


SUDAN 


* An Ordinance to control and regulate the employment of children in factories 
und workshops. No. 3 of 1929. Dated 30 June 1929. (Fourth annual supplement 
to the revised edition of the Laws of the Sudan, 1930, p. 27.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1930 


INTERNATIONAL 
Austria-France 
* Vereinbarung zwischen der ésterreichischen und franzésischen Regierung 
uber die Zulassung von Arbeitnehmern, die sich beruflich und sprachlich fortbilden 


wollen. Vom 27. Mai 1930. 
Arrangement relatif & V'admission des stagiaires en France et en Autriche. 


Du 27 mai 1930. 
(B. G. BI1., 1980, 75. Stiick, No. 259, p. 1233.) 


Netherlands- Rumania 
Voorloopige handelsovereenkomst tusschen Nederland en Roemenié. 29 Augus- 


tus 1930. 
Arrangement commercial provisoire entre les Pays-Bas et la Roumanie. Du 


29 aodt 1930. 
(Staatsblad, 1930, No. 394.) 


TERRITORIES UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 
* Verordnung iiber die Organisation des Arbeitsnachweiswesens. Nr. 474. 
Vom 20. August 1930. (Amtsblatt des Saargebietes, 1930, No. 33, p. 549.) 
Verordnung betr. Gewihrung von steuerlichen Vergiinstigungen an nichtbe- 
zuschusste Kleinwohnungsbauten. Vom 8. Oktober 1930. Nr. 542. (Amtsblatt 
des Saargebietes, 1930, No. 39, p. 594.) 
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Erlass betr. Errichtung eigener Organe fiir die Regelung des Verhiiltnisses 
zwischen Krankenkassen und Arzten in der bergbaulichen Krankenversicherung. 
Nr. 588. Vom 15. Oktober 1930. (Amtsblatt des Saargebietes, 1930, No. 41, p. 609). 

Verordnung iiber die Héchsiitstze in der Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Nr. 604. Vom 
6. November 1930. (Amtsblatt des Saargebietes, 1930, No. 42, p. 617.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Syria 

Arrété du Haut-Commissaire de la République francaise, No. 3113, du 14 mai 
1930, promulguant le Statut Organique du Gouvernement de Lattaquié. (J. O. du 
Gouvernement de Lattaquié, 1930, No. 21, p. 1.) 

Statut Organique du Gouvernement de Lattaquié [promulgué par arrété du 
Haut-Commissaire de la République francaise No. 3113, du 14 mai 1930]. Du 22 mai 
1930. (J. O. du Gouvernement de Lattaquié, 1930, No. 21, p. 2.) 

fArticle 6: liberté de réunion et liberté d’association.] 

* Arrété No. 2230 [relatif au travail des enfants]. Du 6 juillet 1930. 


French Togoland 

* Arrété No. 439 édictant des mesures de protection de la main-d’ceuvre em- 
ployée 4 l’égrenage du coton et du kapok. Du 6 aodt 1930. (J. O. du Togo, 1930, 
No. 163, p. 391.) 

{Age minimum des enfants.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth 
* An Act relating to Compensation to employees of the Commonwealth for 
njuries suffered in the course of their employment. No. 24 of 1930. Assented to 
14 August 1930. 

* An Act to amend the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
1904-1928. No. 43 of 1930. Dated 18 August 1930. 

An Act to grant and apply out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund a sum for 
Invalid and Old-age Pensions. No. 52 of 1930. Assented to 18 August 1930. 

Amendment of Conciliation and Arbitration Regulations under the Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1930. (Regulation 38 repealed and 
‘fresh regulation substituted. Form 19 repealed and fresh form substituted.) Dated 
20 August 1930. (C.S.R., 1980, No. 87.) 

Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Regulations under the Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1930. (Regulation 38 amended. 
Appointment of Conciliation Committee.) Dated 30 August 1930. (C. 5S. R., 1930, 
No. 101.) 

Regulations under the Navigation Act 1912-1926 : Amendment of Navigation 
(Compass) Regulations (Statutory Rules 1927, No. 39, as amended by Statutory 
Rules 1929, No. 3, and 1930, No. 16). Dated 12 September 1930. (C. 5S. R., 1930, 
No. 106.) 


Centra! Australia 

Regulations under the Health Ordinance 1915-1928 : Amendment of the Nuis- 
ance Prevention Regulations 1924. Dated 24 July 1930. (Commonwealth of 
Australia Gazette, 1930, No. 76, p. 1757.) 


New South Wales 

Regulations under the Prevention and Relief of Unemployment Act, 1930. 
Dated 22 July 1930. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1930, Vol. XXXVIII, No.1, 
p. 10). 


Queensland 

An Act to amend “ The Inspection of Machinery Acts, 1915 to 1925”, and 
other Acts in certain particulars. (21 Geo. V, No. 6.) Assented to 25 September 
1930. (Qucensland Government Gazette, 1930, No. 125, p. 1281.) 
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An Act to provide a superannuation fund for the benefit of employees of the 
Commissioner for Railways, and for other purposes. No. 12. Assented to 2 October 
1980. (Queensland Government Gazette, No. 132, p. 1821.) 

Apprenticeship Regulations in pursuance of the provisions of “ The Apprentices 
and Minors Act of 1929”: Printing industry and allied trades—State—Wages of 
apprentices’ and minors. Dated 21 August 1930. (Queensland Government 
Gazette, 1930, No. 90, Vol. CXXXV, p. 877.) 

Additional Regulation under “The Unemployed Workers Insurance Acts, 
1922 to 1927”. Dated 4 September 1930. (Queensland Government Gazette, 
1980, Vol. CXXXV, No. 101, p. 1013.) 

Regulations under “The Income (Unemployment Relief) Tax Act of 1930”. 
Dated 4 September 1930. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. CXXXV, 
No. 101, p. 1014.) 

Order in Council to declare that every person now or hereafter employed by 
or under the State of Queensland shall be excepted from the operations of “ The 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1929”, whether any such person 
is for the time being subject to be excepted from the operations of “ The Public 
Service Acts, 1922 to 1924”, or is employed by or under the Commissioner for 
Railways, the Commissioner of Main Roads, the Commissioner of Irrigation and 
Water Supply, the Land Administration Board, the Corporation of the Treasurer, 
the Commissioner for Trade, the Commissioner of Police, the State Insurance Com- 
missioner, or by or under any Minister of the Crown or officer representing or acting 
as the agent of the Crown, or otherwise howsoever. Dated 11 September 1930. 
(Queensland Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. CXXXV, No. 107, p. 1068.) 


Order in Council to declare that every person employed in or in connection 
with gold and/or metalliferous mining, other than persons employed in or in 
connection with the mining of silver and/or lead, shall be and the same is hereby 
excepted from the operations of “ The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act of 1929”. Dated 11 September 1930. (Queensland Government Gazette. 
1930, Vol. CXXXV, No. 107, p. 1069.) 

Order in Council to declare that all persons employed in the pastoral industry 
as station hands (including general station hands), boundary-riders, rabbit poisoners, 
musterers, lamb-markers, tank-sinkers, well-borers’ labourers, pick and shovel 
men, fencers, stockmen, sheep drovers, prickly-pear cutters, prickly-pear poisoners . 
cooks, and cooks’ offsiders (other than shearers’ cooks and offsiders to such cooks), 
shall be excepted from the operations of “'The Industrial Conciliation and Arbi-, 
tration Act of 1929”. Dated 11 September 1930. (Queensland Government Ga- 
zette, 1930, Vol. CXXXV, No. 107, p. 1069.) 

Order in Council to provide that section 5A of “The Unemployed Workers’ 
Insurance Acts, 1922 to 1927”, shall apply in respect of the employers of the 
following workers and classes of workers, that is to say : (a) all workers employed 
in or in connection with gold and/or metalliferous mining, other than persons 
employed in or in connection with the mining of silver and/or lead and (b) all 
workers employed in the pastoral industry as station hands, including general 
station hands, boundary-riders, rabbit poisoners, musterers, lamb-markers, tank- 
sinkers, well-borers’ labourers, pick and shovel men, fencers, stockmen, sheep 
drovers, prickly-pear cutters, prickly-pear poisoners, cooks and cooks’ offsiders 
(other than shearers’ cooks and offsiders to such cooks). Dated 18 September 
1930. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. CXXXV, No. 112, p. 1113.) 

Apprenticeship Regulations in pursuance of the provisions of “ The Apprentices 
and Minors Act of 1929”. Dated 25 September 1930. (Qucensland Government 
Gazette, 1930, Vol. CXXXV, No. 120, p. 1208.) 

[Retail butchering.] 

Apprenticeship Regulations in pursuance of the provisions of “ The Apprentices 
and Minors Act of 1929”. Dated 25 September 1930. (Queensland Government 
Gazette, 1930, Vol. CXXXV, No. 120, p. 1209.) 

{Sheet metal working industry.] 

Apprenticeship Regulations in pursuance of the provisions of “ The Apprentices 
and Minors Act of 1929”. Dated 25 September 1930. (Queensland Government 
Gazette, 1980, Vol. CXXXV, No. 120, p. 1211.) 

[Musical instrument making trade.] 
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Apprenticeship Regulations in pursuance of the provisions of “ The Apprentices 
and Minors Act of 1929”. Dated 2 October 1930. (Queensland Government 
Gazette, 1930, Vol. CXXXV, No. 122, p. 1256.) 

[Coopering trade.’ 


Territory for the Seat of Government 


An Ordinance to amend the Education Ordinance 1928. No. 16 of 1930. Dated 
27 August 1930. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1980, No. 76, p. 1756.) 


An Ordinance to amend the Bank Holidays Ordinance 1927. No. 17 of 19380. 
Dated 9 September 1930. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1930, No. 80, 
p- 1817.) 


AUSTRIA 


Ratifikation des Handels- und Schiffahrtsvertrages zwischen der Republik 
Oesterreich und dem K6nigreiche der Niederlande. Vom 18. August 19380. 
(B. G. Bl., 1930, 87. Stiick, No. 299, p. 1380.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit den beteiligten Bundesministern von 6. Oktober 19380, betreffend die Abin- 
derung und Erginzung der VI. Durchfiihrungsverordnung zur II. Pensionsversiche- 
rungsnovelle. (B. G. Bl., 1930, 87. Stiick, No. 302, p. 1380.) 


BAHAMAS 


An Act to amend The Public Holidays Act. (20 and 21 Geo. V, ch. 28.) Assented 
to 7 July 1930. 


BELGIUM 


Loi portant approbation de la convention concernant le chémage, adoptée a 
Washington le 28 novembre 1919 par la Conférence internationale du Travail au 
cours de sa premiére session. Du 22 juillet 1930. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 271, 
p. 5815.) 

' * Loi portant généralisation des allocations familiales. Du 4 aodt 1930. (Moni- 
teur belge, 1930, No. 247, p. 4792.) 


Arrété royal du 9 septembre 1930, concernant : Modification aux statuts de 
la caisse de secours et de prévoyance en faveur des marins naviguant sous pavillon 
belge. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 271, p. 5327.) 


Arrété royal du 29 septembre 1930, concernant : Loi du 4 aodit 1930, portant 
généralisation des allocations familiales. — Autorisation accordée aux établisse- 
ments publics et aux institutions d’utilité publique de payer les allocations familiales 
sans l’intermédiaire d’une caisse de compensation. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 281, 
p- 5489.) 

Arrété royal du 2 octobre 1930, concernant : Caisse de secours et de prévoyance 
en faveur des marins naviguant sous pavillon belge. — Modifications aux statuts. 
(Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 283, p. 5512.) 

Arrété royal du 8 octobre 1930, concernant : Loi du 4 aodt 1930 portant généra- 
lisation des allocations familiales. Dates d’entrée en vigueur de la loi. (Moniteur 
belge, 1980, No. 285, p. 5548.) 

Arrété royal du 10 octobre 1930, concernant : Loi du 4 aodt 1930 portant géné- 
ralisation des allocations familiales. Institution et organisation de la caisse auxi- 
liaire de compensation. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 285, p. 5549.) 


BRITISH GUIANA 





Bauxite Mining Regulations. No. 452. Dated 1 October 1930. (Official Gazette 
(Extraordinary), 1930, Vol. LXX, No. 25, p. 917.) 
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CANADA 


Order in Council No. P.C. 1957, dated 14 August 1930 [restricting the dis- 
cretionary powers hitherto vested in the Department of Immigration and Colonisa- 
tion in regard to the admission of certain specified classes of immigrants]. (Canada 
Labour Gazette, 1930, No. 10, p. 1144.) 

Order in Council No. P.C. 2246, dated 26 September 1930. Regulations under 
the Unemployment Relief Act, 1930. (Canada Labour Gazette, 1930, No. 10, p. 


1141.) 


Manitoba 

Regulations of the Department of Health and Public Welfare under “The 
Public Health Act” respecting the use of hydrocyanic acid as an insecticide. 
Dated 30 July 1930. (Manitoba Gazette, 1930, No. 39, p. 882.) 

Additional or Amending Regulation of the Provincial Board of Health respecting 
the sterilisation of wiping rags and other material prior to the sale thereof or the 
offering of the same for sale, adopted by the Board on 27 April, A.D. 1917. Passed 
6 October 1930. (Manitoba Gazette, 1930, No. 42, p. 957.) 


Saskatchewan 

Order under the Workmen’s Compensation Act to amend the Regulation 
adding employment on Provincial Government work to the list of occupations 
covered by Class 19, group 9. (No date.) (Canada Labour Gazette, October 1930, 
No. 10, p. 1154.) 

Regulations (No. 41) under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Gazetted 
20 September 1930. (Canada Labour Gazette, 1930, No. 10, p. 1154.) 


CYPRUS 


Order of His Excellency the Governor in Council, No. 1380, to make Regula- 
tions under the Motor Car Law 1921. Dated 27 September 1930. (Cyprus Gazette 
(Extraordinary), 1930, No. 2086, p. 1187.) 

[Minimum age of drivers.] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Zakon ze dne 14. rijna 19300 vanocnim prispevku statnim zamestnancum a 
ucitelum v cinné sluzbe. (Sb. z. a n., 1930, Castka 68, No. 144, p. 797.) 

[Act respecting Christmas boxes for State employees and teachers on the 
active staff. Dated 14 October 1930.] 


, DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Gesetz iiber Leistungen in der Invalidenversicherung. Vom 7. Oktober 1930. 
{Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 40, p. 197.) 

Verordnung zur Ausfiihrung des Gesetzes betreffend Errichtung von Arbeit- 
nehmerausschiissen vom 31. August 1928 (G.BI. S. 173). Vom 16. September 1930. 
(Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 36, p. 183.) 

Bekanntmachung der Verfassung der Freien Stadt Danzig in der Fassung des 
Gesetzes vom 4. Juli 1930. Vom 17. September 1930. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie 
Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 35, p. 181.) 

Ausfiihrungsverordnung zum Gesetz tiiber Arbeitsvermittlung vom 27. Juni 1930 
(Gesetzblatt S. 147). Vom 26. September 1930. (Sonder-Ausgabe zum Staats- 
anzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 70, p. 423.) 

Verordnung zur Ausfiihrung des Gesetzes betreffend Errichtung von Arbeit- 
nehmerausschiissen vom 31. August 1928 (G. BI. S. 178). Vom 26. September 
1930. (Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 71, p. 435.) 
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Grundsatze tiber die Rechtsverhiltnisse der mit Ruhegeldberechtigung An- 
gestellten. Vom 26. September 1930. (Sonder-Ausgabe zum Staatsanzeiger 
fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, Teil I, No. 73, p. 439.) 

Baupolizei-Verordnung itiber Anlagen zur Unterbringung von Kraftfahr- 
zeugen. Vom 7. Oktober 1930. (Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, Teil I, 
1930, No. 76, p. 459.) 


DENMARK 


Bekendtgerelse om en mellem Danmark og Rumaenien truffet midlertidig 
Aftale angaaende Handels- og Skibsfartsforbindelsen. 9 Oktober 1930. Nr. 282. 
(Lovtidenden A, No. 39, 1930, p. 1691.) 

[Notification of a provisional agreement between Denmark and Rumania 
respecting commerce and navigation. Dated 9 October 1930.] 

Bekendtgerelse om Skolepligt i Grenland. Nr. 287. 16. Oktober 1980. 
(Lovtidenden A, No. 40, 1930, p. 1702.) 

[Notification respecting school attendance in Greenland. Dated 16 October 
1930.] 


EGYPT 


Rescrit royal établissant le Régime Constitutionnel de l’Etat égyptien. No. 70. 
Du 22 octobre 1930 (80 Gamad Awal 1349). (J. O. égyptien, 1930, No. 98, p. 1.) 


FIJI 


Order in Council to repeal and replace Schedule H of Ordinance No. 4 of 1909: 
Building Regulations. Dated 12 September 1930. (Fiji Royal Gazette, 1930, 
No. 52, p. 399.) 


FINLAND 


Asetus pohjoismaisesta matkakortista. 18 p&ivini heinikuuta 1930. (Suomen 
Asetuskokoelma, 1930, No. 264, p. 896.) 

Forordning angaende nordiskt resekort. Den 18 juli 1930. (Finlands Férfatt- 
ningssamling, 1930, No. 264, p. 896.) 

[Order respecting Scandinavian tourist cards. Dated 18 July 1930.] 

Asetus Suomenviron matkakortista. 18 piiviini heinikuuta 1930. (Suomen 
Asetuskokoelma, 1930, No. 265, p. 898.) 

Foérordning angaende finskt-estlindskt resekort. Den 18 juli 1930. (Finlands 
Foérfattningssamling, 1930, No. 265, p. 898.) 

[Order respecting Finnish-Estonian tourist cards. Dated 18 July 1930.] 


FRANCE 


* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour !l’application de la 
loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les entreprises de transports 
et déménagements, location et garage de voitures et de pompes funébres. Du 
15 aoat 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 197, p. 9747 ; Erratum : No. 198, p. 9797.) 

* Décret réglementant le travail public obligatoire aux colonies. Du 21 aodt 
1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 204, p. 10078.) 

Décrets relatifs au régime des retraites des cantonniers des ponts et chaussées. 
Du 11 septembre 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 226, p. 11014.) 


Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’établissement d’un 
régime uniforme de répartition des heures de travail dans les pharmacies de Caen. 
Du 12 septembre 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 221, p. 10799.) 

Décret portant création d’un conseil de prud’hommes au Maroc. Du 16 sep- 
tembre 1930. (Bulletin ;Officiel, 1930, No. 935, p. 1105.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 23 mai 1925 portant réglement d’administration 
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publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures 

,dans les hétels, restaurants, cafés et autres établissements de vente de denrées 
alimentaires & consommer sur place de Bordeaux et des communes de Bégles, 
Villenave-d’Ornon, Talence, Pessac, Caudéran, le Bouscat, Lormont, Cénon et 
Floirac. Du 20 septembre 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 226, p. 11021.) 

Décret déterminant les garanties 4 exiger des institutions patronales (assu- 
rances sociales). Du 21 septembre 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 224, p. 10946.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la 
loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les boulangeries du dépar- 
tement de la Céte-d’Or. Du 21.septembre 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 226, p. 11020.) 

Arrété fixant les conditions dans lesquelles seront établies les listes départe- 
mentales des professions pour lesquelles la pratique de l’apprentissage est con- 

‘sacrée par les usages locaux (application de l’article 2, alinéa 4, de la loi du 14 juillet 
1913 sur l’assistance aux familles nombreuses). Du 22 septembre 1930. (J. O., 
.1930, No. 226, p. 11022.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 
French Establishments in India 

Arrété promulguant le décret du 21 aodt 1930 réglementant le travail public 
obligatoire aux colonies. (J. O. des établissements francais dans V’Inde, 1930, 
No. 38, p. 809.) 


‘French Establishments in Oceania 
Arrété No. 594 bis, organisant ’enseignement professionnel. Du 22 septembre 
1930. (J. O. de POcéanie, 1930, No. 19, p. 389.) 


French Indo-China 

Arrété rendant applicable dans tout le territoire du Tonkin, aux patrons et 
ouvriers indigénes ou asiatiques assimilés, l’arrété du 26 aodit 1899 complété par 
celui du 6 mars 1924 fixant les conditions des contrats de travail entre patrons 
européens et ouvriers indigénes ou asiatiques assimilés. Du 25 janvier 1930. (J. O. 
de l’Indochine francaise, 1930, No. 10, p. 487.) 

Arrété abrogeant et remplacant par des dispositions nouvelles les articles 3 
et 4 de l’arrété du 6 novembre 1929 créant des Offices de placement en Indo- 
chine. No. 803. Du 12 avril 1930. (J. O. de PIndochine francaise, 1930, No. 33, 
p- 1419.) 

Arrété du 28 juin 1930 modifiant larticle 9 de larrété du 25 octobre 1927, 
organisant un pécule individuel en faveur des travailleurs indigénes recrutés par 
contrat. (J. O. de l’Indochine francaise, 1930, No. 55, p. 2417.) 

. .Arrété portant réglementation des agences privées d’émigration. No. 1328. 
Du 16 juillet 1930. (Bulletin administratif du Tonkin, 1930, No. 15, p. 2651.) 

Arrété modifiant l’article 2 de ’'arrété{du 11 mai 1923 réorganisant la Chambre 
mixte de Commerce et d’Agriculture de Tourane. Du 1° aodt 1930. (J. O. de 
PIndochine francaise, 1930. No. 66, p. 2932.) 

Arrété modifiant le § premier de l’article 3 de l’arrété du 30 octobre 1925 insti- 
tuant la Chambre d’Agriculture du Tonkin. Du 1¢™ aodt 1930. (J. O. de l’Indo- 
chine frangaise, 1930, No. 66, p. 2932.) 

_ Arrété du 11 aodit 1930 promulguant en Indochine le décret du 29 juin 1930, 
modifiant l'article 1780 du code civil et complétant le paragraphe 4 de l’article 
2101. (J. O. de Indochine francaise, 1930, No. 69, p. 3024.) 

[Durée du contrat de travail ; délai-congé.] 

Arrété créant au Tonkin trois commissions de conciliation pour le réglement 
des différends individuels entre patrons et ouvriers & loccasion de l’exécution du 
contrat de travail. Du 30 aodt 1930. (J. O. de ’Indochine francaise, 1930, No. 73, 
p. 8173.) 


French West Africa 

Arrété portant réorganisation des Chambres d’agriculture et d’industrie en 
Afrique occidentale frangaise. No. 1848. Du 30 juillet 1980. (J. O. du Sénégal, 
, 1930, No. 1559, p. 608.) 
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Laos 

Arrété du Résident supérieur au Laos, approuvé par le Gouverneur général, 
rapportant les arrétés des 7 février et 27 mai 1929 et réglementant les fonctions 
de contréleurs du travail au Laos. Du 5 juin 1930. (J.O. de Indochine frangaise, 
1930, No. 69, p. 3035.) 


New Caledonia 

Arrété No. 753 du 16 juillet 1930, promulguant le décret du 15 mai 1930 portant 
réglement d’administration publique pour l’exécution de l'article 34 de la loi du 
9 avril 1898, relatif & la responsabilité des accidents du travail, dans la colonie 
de la Nouvelle-Calédonie. ( (J. O. de la Nouvelle-Calédonie, 1930, No. 3558, p. 543.) 


St. Pierre and Miquelon 

Arrété promulguant dans la colonie la loi du 1¢* janvier 1930 portant réorga- 
nisation des services d’assurance des marins francais contre la vieillesse, le décés 
et les risques et accidents de leur profession. Du 5 septembre 1930. (J. O. de Saint- 
Pierre et Miquelon, 1930, No. 21, p. 901.) 

Arrété modifiant en ce qui concerne la Commune de I’Ile-aux-Chiens, l’arrété 
No. 349 du 12 aodt 1930 créant un office temporaire de main-d’ceuvre en vue de 
donner du travail aux pécheurs. Du 23 septembre 1930. (J. O. des Iles Saint- 
Pierre et Miquelon, 1930, No. 20, p. 884.) 


Senegal 

Arrété portant création de conseils d’arbitrage au Sénégal et fixant le sige, 
le ressort et la composition de ces conseils. No. 3185. Du 15 septembre 1930. 
(J. O. du Sénégal, 1930, No. 1562, p. 662.) 


Tonking 

Arrété rendant applicable au Tonkin larrété du 26 aodit 1899, complété par 
celui du 6 mars 1924, sur les contrats de travail entre patrons européens et ouvriers 
indigénes. No. 209. Du 26 janvier 1930. (Bulletin administratif du Tonkin, 1930, 
No. 3, p. 395.) 


Tunis 
Décret relatif 4 la surveillance sanitaire des chantiers d’entreprises des travaux. 
Du 18 septembre 1930 (24 rabia ettani 1349). (J. O. tunisien, 1930, No. 80, p. 2170.) 


GERMANY 


Bekanntmachung iiber die Ratifikation des deutsch-tiirkischen Handels- 
vertrages. Vom 12. September 1930. (R. G. BI., II, 1930, No. 35, p. 1214.) 

Verordnung iiber die Deutsche Siedlungsbank. Vom 26. September 1930. 
(R. G. BL., I, 1930, No. 40, p. 457,) 

Verordnung tiber den Beitrag zur Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und 
Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 30. September 1930. (R.G. Bl., I, 1930, No. 40, 
p. 458.) 

Verordnung tiber die Nachentrichtung von Beitrigen fiir versicherungsfreie 
Personen. Vom 4. Oktober 1930. (R. G. BI, I, 1930, No. 41, p. 459.) 

Verordnung zur Aenderung der Verordnung [vom 25. Juli 1925] tiber den 
Befaihigungsnachweis der Seeschiffer und Seesteuerleute auf deutschen Kauffahr- 
teischiffen. Vom 9. Oktober 1930. (R. G. BL, II, 1930, No. 37, p. 1229.) 

Bekanntmachung. betr. das Genfer Uebereinkommen iiber den Heuervertrag 
der Schiffsleute. Vom 10. Oktober 1930. (R. G. BL, II, 1930, No. 37, p. 1230.) 

Verordnung tiber die Krisenfiirsorge fiir Arbeitslose. Vom 11. Oktober 1930. 
(R. G. BL, I, 1930, No. 42, p. 463.) 

* Verordnung iiber Zellhorn. Vom 20. Oktober 1930. (R. G. BI., I, 19380, 
No. 43, p. 468.) 

Bekanntmachung iiber die Ratifikation des deutsch-tschechoslowakischen 
Vertrags zur Regelung der Grenzverhiiltnisse an der in Artikel 83 des Vertrags 
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von Versailles beschriebenen Staatsgrenze. Vom 21. Oktober 1930. (R. G. BL., 
II, 1930, No. 37, p. 1230.) 

Bekanntmachung iiber die Verlingerung [bis zum 31. Dezember 1931] des 
deutsch-polnischen Abkommens iiber Erleichterungen im kleinen Grenzverkehr. 
Vom 25. Oktober 1930. (R. G. BIL., II, 1930, No. 37, p. 1231.) 

Verordnung zur Ejinfiihrung neuer Bestimmungen iiber die Befaihigung der 
Eisenbahn-Betriebs- und Polizeibeamten (Befahigungsvorschriften, abgekiirzt 
BV). Vom 30. Oktober 1930. (R. G. Bly, II, 1930, No. 39, p. 1253.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


* An Act to extend the Children (Employment Abroad) Act, 1913, to persons 
under the age of cighteen years. (20 Geo. V, ch. 21.) Dated 15 April 1930. 


GREECE 


* Act No. 4819, to organise the labour inspection service under the Ministry 
of National Economy. Dated 14 July 1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 243, p. 2061.) 

* Act No. 4829, to amend the law relating to bakeries. Dated 17 July 1930. 
(Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 256, p. 2155.) 

Safety and inspection regulations for the Greek Electric Railway Company 
and for the Electric Transport Company. Dated 5 July 1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 
1930, No. 276, p. 2341 ; Errata : No. 299, p. 2538.) 

Decree to substitute a new schedule of diseases and infirmities, entailing the 
disqualification of candidates for the certificate of competence in the mercantile 
marine, for that appended to the Decree of 28 December 1929. Dated 14 July 
1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 244, p. 2068.) 

Ministerial Notification respecting the coming into operation [on 14 June, 
1930] of the Convention concerning the minimum age of admission of young 
persons to employment as trimmers or stokers. Dated 9 August 1930. (Eph. 
Kyb., A, 1930, No. 291, p. 2480.) 

Ministerial Notification respecting the coming into operation [on 28 June, 
1930] of the Convention concerning the compulsory medical examination of 
children or young persons employed at sea. Dated 9 August 1930. (Eph. Kyb., 
A, 1930, No. 291, p. 2480.) 


HONG KONG 


An Ordinance to provide for and regulate the employment of pilots. No. 11 
of 1980. Assented to 3 October 1930. (Government Gazette, 1930, No. 45, p. 501.) 

An Ordinance to amend the law relating to pawnbrokers. No. 16 of 1930. 
Assented to 17 October 1930. (Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. LX XVI, No. 47, 
p- 536.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Public Health and Buildings Ordinance, 1903. 
No. 18 of 1930. Assented to 17 October 1930. (Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. 
LXXVI, No. 47, p. 546.) 


INDIA 
Bombay 
Notification No. 7255 : Bombay Trade Disputes Rules, 1980. Dated 25 August 
1930. (Bombay Labour Gazette, 1930, No. 1, Vol. X, p. 32.) 


ITALY 


Regio decreto-legge 3 agosto 1930, n. 1296. Disposizioni sulla durata in carica 
degli organi incaricati della tenuta degli albi professionali e sulla iscrizione degli 
ingegneri-architetti negli albi degli ingegneri. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1610.) 
(G. U., 1930, No. 222, p. 3778.) 
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[Royal Legislative Decree No. 1296, respecting the term of office of the bodies 
responsible for keeping the professional registers, and respecting the entry of 
architects in the engineers’ register. Dated 3 August 1930.] 

Regio decreto-legge 28 agosto 1930, n. 1314. Modificazioni ed aggiunte alle 
disposizioni della legge sull’Opera di previdenza del personale delle Ferrovie dello 
Stato. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1623.) (G. U., 1930, No. 225, p. 3865.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 1314, to amend and supplement the Act respect- 
ing the State Railwaymen’s Provident Institution. Dated 28 August 1930.] 

Decreto ministeriale 27 settembre 1930. Approvazione del nuovo statuto del 
Patronato nazionale per l’assistenza sociale. (G. U., 1930, No. 229, p. 3952.) 

[Ministerial Decree to approve the new rules of the National Welfare Board 
for Public Relief. Dated 27 September 1930.] 


KENYA 


Government Notice No. 497: Rules under The Registration of Domestic Ser- 
vants Ordinance, 1928. Dated 18 June 1930. (Official Gazette of Kenya, 1930, 
No. 46, p. 2018.) 

An Ordinance to consolidate and amend the law relating to native liquor. 
No. 36 of 1930. Assented to 3 September 1930. (Official Gazette of Kenya, 1930, 
No. 47, p. 2263.) 

An Ordinance to make further provisions for the administration of justice 
and to constitute native tribunals in the Colony. No. 39 of 1930. Assented to 3 Sep- 
tember 1930. (Official Gazette of Kenya, 1930, No. 47, p. 2300.) 

* An Ordinance to amend the Shop Hours Ordinance, 1925. No. 40 of 1930. 
Assented to 3 September 1930. (Official Gazette of Kenya, 1930, No. 47, p. 2308.) 

Government Notice No. 564: Rules under the Stage Plays and Cinematograph 
Exhibitions Ordinance. Gazetted 14 October 1930. (Official Gazette, 1930, 
Vol. XXXII, No. 55, p. 2492.) 

[Fire prevention.] 


LITHUANIA 
Memel Territory 
* Istatymas apie darbo knygeliu iwedima,. 1930 m. rugpificzio mén. 7 d. (Amts- 
blatt des Memelgebietes, 1930, No. 102, p. 818.) 
[Act repecting the introduction of workbooks. Dated 7 August 1930.] 


MALAY STATES (FEDERATED) 


An Enactment to provide for regulation and control of pilgrim ships and of 
pilgrims. No.7 of 1930. Assented to 28 May 1930. (F.M.S. Government Gazette, 
1930, No. 21, Vol. XXII, p. 2173.) 

* An Enactment further to amend the Labour Code, 1923. No. 9 of 1930. 
Assented to 2 September 1930. (F.M.S. Government Gazette, 1930, No. 21, Vol. 
XXII, p. 2193.) 

Notification No. 6907. Migration Statistics Rules under section 8 of “ The 
Bureau of Statistics Enactment, 1919”. Published 23 September 1930. (F.M.S. 
Government Gazette (third supplement), 1930, No. 20, Vol. XXII, p. 2165.) 


MALAY STATES (NON-FEDERATED) 
Johore 


An Enactment to make provision for matters relating to advocates and 
solicitors. No. 16 of 1930. Assented to 4 August 1930. (Johore Government 
Gazette (Extraordinary), 1930, No. 41, Vol. XX, p. 518.) 


Kedah 
An Enactment to restrict in certain circumstances the immigration of labourers 
into the State of Kedah and to provide for the removal from the State of Kedah 
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of prohibited immigrant labourers. No. 7 of 1930. Gazetted 6 October 1930 
(6th day of Jemadalawal, 1349). (Kedah Government Gazette (Extraordinary), 
1980, No. 15, Vol. 7, p. 207.) 





MOROCCO 


Dahir du 5 mars 1930/4 chaoual 1348 portant création d’un conseil de prud’hom- 
mes & Casablanca. (Bulletin Officiel, 1930, No. 935, p. 1102.) 


Arrété du ministre plénipotentiaire, délégué & la Résidence générale, relatif 
aux déclarations et avis concernant les accidents du travail. Du 25 juillet 1930. 
(Bulletin officiel, 1930, No. 930, p. 969.) 
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NETHERLANDS 


esluit van den 8sten October 1930, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur, als bedoeld bij artikel 18, elfde lid, der Wet op de Rijksver- 
zekeringsbank (Staatsblad 1920, no. 780). (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 395.) 

[Decree to issue public administrative regulations as provided in section 18 
(11) of the Act respecting the State Insurance Bank. Dated 8 October 1930.] 


Besluit van den 7den October 1930, bepalende de bekendmaking in het Staats- 
blad van de op 29 Augustus 1930 te ’s-Gravenhage tusschen Nederland en Roemenié 
gesloten voorloopige handelsovereenkomst met de daarbij behoorende nota’s. 
(Staatsblad, 1930, No. 394.) 

[Decree to promulgate in the Staatsblad the provisional Commercial Agree- 
ment concluded between the Netherlands and Rumania at the Hague on 29 August 
1930, with the notes in connection therewith. Dated 7 October 1930.] 


— Somes wet ocee to gee ee 





NETHERLANDS COLONIES 
Dutch East indies 
Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaal van 3 September 1930. Regelen tot 
uitvoering van de “ Stoomordonnantie 1930”. (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 339.) 
[Decree of the Governor-General: regulations under the Steam Ordinance, 
1930. Dated 3 September 1930.] 


* Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaal van 3 September 1930 no. 44 : Vaststel- 
ling van een mijn-politiereglement. (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 341.) 

[Decree No. 44 of the Governor-General to issue Mining Regulations. Dated 
8 September 1930.] 


NEW ZEALAND 


- Order in Council: amending Regulations under the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Accommodation Act, 1908. Dated 6 October 1930. (New Zealand Gazette, 1930, 
No. 70, p. 3137.) 

Order in Council: Regulations under the Unemployment Act, 1930: The 
Unemployment Act Registration Regulations 1930. Dated 13 October 1930. 
(New Zealand Gazette, 1930, No. 71, p. 3174.) 

Order in Council: Regulations under the Unemployment Act, 1930: The 
Unemployment Board Nomination Regulations, 1930. Dated 13 October 1930. 
(New Zealand Gazette, 1930, No. 71, p. 3174.) 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


* Government Notice No. 76 of 1930 under the Native Beer Ordinance, 1930 : 
The Native Beer (Rations) Regulations, 1930. Dated 19 August 1930. (Supple- 
ment to the Northern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 12 September 1930, 
p. 222.) 
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NYASALAND 


An Ordinance to affirm and declare that the legal status of slavery does not 
exist. No. 9 of 1930. Assented to 25 September 1930. (Supplement No. 1 to the 
Nyasaland Government Gazette, Vol. XXXVII, No. 23, 30 September 1930, 
p. 29.) 

An Ordinance further to amend the Natives on Private Estates Ordinance, 
1928. No. 11 of 1930. Assented to 25 September 1930. (Supplement No. 1 to the 
Nyasaland Government Gazette,Vol. XX XVII, No. 23, 30 September 1930, p. 31.) 


POLAND 


* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemystii i Handlu z dnia 9 lipca 1930 r. wydane 
w porozumientu z Ministrem Sprawiedliwéaci w sprawie ogloszenia jednolitego 
tekstu ustawy z dnia 2 sierpnia 1926 r. o zwalezaniu nieuczciwej konlurencjji. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1930, No. 56, poz. 467, p. 833.) 

[Order of the Minister of Commerce and Industry in agreement with the Min- 
ister of Justice to promulgate the consolidated text of the Act of 2 August 1926 
to combat unfair competition. Dated 9 July 1930.] 


RUMANIA 


Decret regal No. 3556. Regulament pentru punerea in aplicaro a legii invata- 
mantului agricol si casnic de gr. I si II si de popularizare in scolile particulare. 
28 Octumvrie 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 250, p. 9427.) 

[Royal Decree No. 3556, to issue regulations for the administration of the Act 
respecting instruction in agriculture and domestic economy (grades I and II and 
popular) in private schools. Dated 28 October 1930.] 


Decret regal No. 3557. Aprobarea modificarilor aduse art. 16, 19, 24, 26 si 
28 din statutul Bancii Centrals Cooperative. 28 Octomvrie 1930. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1930, No. 250, p. 9426.) 

[Royal Decree No. 3557, to approve the amendments made in sections 16, 
19, 24, 26 and 28 of the rules of the Central Co-operative Bank. Dated 28 («tober 
1930.] 


RUSSIA 
U.S.S.R. 

Order of the C.P.C. of the U.S.S.R. respecting the rights of wage-earning and 
salaried employees dismissed owing to rationalisation. Dated 5 January 1930. 
(I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 9, p. 191.) 

Binding Order No. 21 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the construc- 
tion, installation, maintenance and inspection of high-pressure steam boilers and 
superheaters connected with them. Dated 20 January 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, 
No. 9, p. 195.) 

Regulations No. 29 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., for the works managers of 
mining undertakings. Dated 29 January 1930. 

Binding Order No. 38 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to issue safety regulations 
for caisson work. Dated 5 February 1930. 

Order No. 54 of the U.S.1.C. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to amend and sup- 
plement the Regulations respecting insurance against invalidity and loss of the 
bread-winner. Dated 11 February 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 9, p. 200.) 

Order No. 55 of the U.S.I.C. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to amend and sup- 
plement the Regulations for the granting and payment of benefit during tempo- 
rary incapacity for work. Dated 11 February 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 9, p. 200.) 

Order No. 56 of the U.S.I.C. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to amend and sup- 
plement the Regulations respecting the granting and payment of supplementary 
[maternity] benefit under the social insurance system. Dated 11 February 1930. 
(I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 9, p. 205.) 
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Order No. 57 of the U.S.1.C. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to amend and sup- 
plement the Regulations respecting the granting and payment of unemployment 
benefit under the social insurance system. Dated 11 February 1930. (I.N.K.T., 
1930, No. 9, p. 203.) 

Order No. 68 of the U.S.I.C. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to amend and sup- 
plement the Regulations respecting old-age insurance. Dated 11 February 1930. 
(I.N.K.T., 1980, No. 10, p. 233.) 

Order No. 69 of the U.S.I.C. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the rates 
of insurance contributions for private employers. Dated 11 February 1930. 
(I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 8, p. 171.) 

Order No. 80 of the U.S.I.C. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the rate 
of insurance contributions for loading and unloading work. Dated 11 February 
1930. (I.N.K.T., 1980, No. 10, p. 217.) 

Regulations No. 84 of the U.S.I.C. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting 
the insurance of persons employed for remuneration as domestic workers. Dated 
11 February 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 10, p. 217.) 

Order No. 44 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to amend and supplement the 
rules of employment and schedule of penalties in connection with the change- 
over to the continuous working week. Dated 12 February 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, 
No. 8, p. 169.) 

Order No. P.L.C.-49/P.T.C.-1354 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R. and the P.T.C., 
respecting the conditions of employment of persons engaged in dealing with lug- 
gage and passengers at railway stations. Dated 18 February 1930. (I.N.K.T.., 
1930, No. 10, p. 213.) 

Order of the Government Committee of the C.P.C. of the U.S.S.R. on the 
preparations for the introduction of the seven-hour working day, respecting the 
undertakings which must make the change to the seven-hour day during the 
year 1929-1930. Dated 20 February 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 9, p. 194.) 


Order of the Government Committee of the C.P.C. of the U.S.S.R. on the 
preparations for the introduction of the seven-hour working day, respecting the 
institution of the seven-hour day in new undertakings. Dated 20 February 1930. 
(I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 9, p. 195.) 

Order No. 59 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R.. to amend the Order respecting the 
combating of the unreasonable refusal by unemployed persons of employment offered 
them by the employment exchanges. Dated 21 February 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, 
No. 8, p. 166.) 

Order No. 117 of the U.S.1.C. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the 
rates of benefit in case of temporary incapacity for work. Dated 21 February 1930. 
(I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 10, p. 225.) 

Binding Order No. 60 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to amend and supplement 
the Regulations for electrical appliances in mines. Dated 22 February 1930. 


Regulations No. 83 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the Interdepart- 
mental Council on vocational guidance and choice of employment for the un- 
employed. Dated 22 February 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 9, p. 181.) 


Order No. 73 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the administration of 
the Order of the C.P.C. of the U.S.S.R. dated 5 January 1930 respecting the rights 
of wage-earning and salaried employees dismissed owing to rationalisation. Dated 
27 February 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 9, p. 191.) 

Order No. 74 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the inadmissibility of 
extensions of the hours of work and of failure to utilise rest days [except as pro- 
vided by labour leg'slation]. Dated 27 February 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 8, 
p- 171.) 

Order No. 75 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the financial liability 
of workers for working clothes which they spoil, lose or fail to return. Dated 
28 February 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 9, p. 198.) 

Order No. 114 of the U.S.I.C. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to amend and 
supplement the Instructions respecting the collection of insurance contributions. 
Dated 1 March 1980. (I.N.K.T., 1980, No. 10, p. 219.) 
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Order No. 82 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R. : list of Orders and other measures 
of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R. respecting labour protection which were issued 
before 1 March 1930, and have been repealed or have ceased to be operative before 
that date without being formally repealed. Dated 1 March 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, 
No. 21, p. 474.) 

Order No. P.L.C.-U.S.S.R.-67/P.L.C.-R.S.F.S.R.-37a of the P.L.C. of the 
U.S.S.R., the S.E.C. of the U.S.S.R., the P.C. Agr. of the U.S.S.R., the P.L.C. 
of the R.S.F.S.R., and the Collective Farming Centre of the U.S.S.R., respecting 
the diversion of labour from collective farming to employment in seasonal branches 
of national industry. Dated 3 March 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 8, p. 164.) 


Order No. 100 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the relations between 
the insurance funds and the employment exchanges in the procedure for the 
granting and payment of unemployment benefit. Dated 9 March 1930. (I.N.K.T., 
1930, No. 9, p. 204.) 

Model Agreement respecting the transference of workers from large-scale 
farming to seasonal branches of national industry. Approved by the P.L.C. of 
the U.S.S.R. and the Central Collective Farming Association of the U.S.S.R. 
on 12 March 1930, as No. P.L.C. 108. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 9, p. 179.) 

Regulations No. 131 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the adminis- 
tration of the Order issued by the Executive Committee of the C.L.D. on 16 March 
1930 respecting the organisation of work in undertakings and institutions which 
have adopted the uninterrupted working week. Dated 28 March 1930. (I.N.K.T., 
1930, No. 10, p. 215.) 

Order No. 179 of the U.S.I.C. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to reduce tempo- 
rarily, for women employed in the textile industry, the age requirement for receipt 
of an old-age pension. Dated 15 May 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 17-18, p. 411.) 

Order No. 243 of the U.S.LC. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R.: list of Orders 
and other measures of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., the U.S.L.C. of the P.L.C. of 
the U.S.S.R., and the Central Social Insurance Board of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., 
issued before 1 June 1930, which have been repealed or have lost their force without 
being formally repealed. Dated 21 June 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 25, p. 562.) 

Order No. P.L.C. 235 of the People’s Transport Commissariat, the People’s 
Commissariat of Commerce of the U.S.S.R., the Supreme Economic Council of 
the U.S.S.R., and the Collective Farming Centre of the U.S.S.R., respecting the 
utilisation of the traction power of collective farms for work in seasonal branches 
of national production and in transport by land. Dated 26 June 1930. (I.N.K.T., 
1930, No. 21, p. 466.) 

Binding Order No. 227 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the construc- 
tion of powder, explosive, munition and primer factories and storehouses in con- 
nection therewith. Dated 1 July 1930. 

Binding Order No. 232 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the maximum 
permissible amount of noxious fumes, gases and dust in workrooms. Dated 
11 July 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 22, p. 504.) 

Regulations No. 233 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the engagement 
and remuneration of persons employed in concerts and variety entertainments. 
Dated 11 July 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 21, p. 468.) 

Order No. 244 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the organisation of 
permanent labour troops in the seasonal branches of national production. Dated 
21 July 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 22, p. 495.) 

Order No. 266 of the U.S.I.C. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to exclude from 
social insurance certain persons employed on temporary work of short duration, 
casual and small-scale work. Dated 21 July 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 25, p. 570.) 

Order No. 248 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to approve the amended text 
of the Regulations for the employment of workers in offices of the U.S.S.R. abroad. 
Dated 24 July 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 22, p. 482.) 

Regulations No. 249 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the employment 
of workers’in offices of the U.S.S.R. abroad. Dated 24 July 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, 
No. 22, p. 482.) 

Order No. 247 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the calculation of the 
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fees for the placing operations of the Central Employment Exchange for Art 
Workers. Dated 26 July 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 25, p. 548.) 

Order No. 268 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the organisation of 
reserve brigades for undertakings from among the unemployed. Dated 27 July 
1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 25, p. 548.) 

Order No. 260 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the conditions of 
employment in co-operative artels of disabled persons. Dated 7 August 1930. 
(I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 25, p. 546.) 


Binding Order No. 263 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R.: safety regulations for 
employment in constructing floating platforms. Dated 10 August 1930. (I.N.K.T., 
1930, No. 25, p. 556.) 

Binding Order No. 270 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R.: regulations for the 
testing of welders prior to their admission to employment in autogenous welding. 
Dated 13 August 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 25, p. 559.) 


Order No. 273 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to approve the Regulations for 
factory and workshop schools for motor transport. Dated 16 August 1930. 
(I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 25, p. 552.) 

Regulations No. 274 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., for factory and workshop 
schools for motor transport. Dated 16 August 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No..25, 
p. 552.) 


R.S.F.S.R. 


Order of the A.R.C.E.C. and C.P.C. of the R.S.F.S.R., to add note 6 to section ] 
of the Labour Code. Dated 30 March 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 17-18, p. 412.) 


Order of the A.R.C.E.C. and C.P.C. of the R.S.F.S.R. respecting the trans- 
ference of certain functions of the P.L.C. of the R.S.F.S.R. to local labour authori- 
ties. Dated 10 April 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 17-18, p. 412.) 

Instructions No. 65 of the All-Russian Social Insurance Council of the P.L.C. 
of the R.S.F.S.R., respecting the suspension of pensions and benefit in respect 
of unemployment paid by social insurance bodies. Dated 23 April 1930. (I.N.K.T., 
1930, No. 17-18, p. 414.) 

Order No. 77 of the P.L.C. of the R.S.F.S.R., respecting the taking of weekly 
rest days in cases where the uninterrupted industrial week is in force. Dated 
1 August 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 25, p. 573.) 


SAINT VINCENT 


Regulations made by the Sanitary Authority under section 15 (6) of the Publie 
Health Ordinance, 1927, and section 6 of the Public Health (Amendment) Ordi- 
nance, 1929, with respect to slaughter-houses, slaughter-men and butchers. Dated 
8 September 1930. (Government Gazette, 1930, No. 39, append x, p. 4.) 


SIERRA LEONE 


Rules made by the Governor in Council and approved by the Legislative Council 
under section 16 of the Explosive Ordinance, 1924. No. 11 of 1930. Dated 9 May 
1930. (Supplement No. 2 to the Sierra Leone Royal Gazette, Vol. XLI, No. 2618, 
26 June 1930, p. 3.) 


An Ordinance to amend and consolidate the law relating to restrictions on 
immigration. No. 11 of 1930. Assented to 23 June 1930. (Supplement No. 1 to 
the Sierra Leone Royal Gazette, Vol. XLI, No. 2618, 26 June 1930, p. 29.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Motor Traffic Ordinance, 1924. No. 19 of 1930. 
Assented to 23 June 1930. (Supplement No. 1 to the Sierra Leone Royal Gazette, 
Vol. XLI, No. 2618, 26 June 1930, p. 61.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Minerals Ordinance, 1927. No. 20 of 1920, Assented 
to 23 June 1930. (Supplement No. 1 to the Sierra Leone Royal Gazette, Vol. XLI, 
No. 2618, 26 June 1930, p. 65.) 

[inter alia : employment of women and children.| 
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An Ordinance to provide for the regulation and control of ports and inland 
waters and for other matters connected with navigation. No. 21 of 1930. Assented 
to 23 June 1930. (Supplement No. 1 to the Sierra Leone Royal Gazette, Vol. XLI, 
No. 2618, 26 June 1930, p. 71.) 

Rules made by the Governor in Council under section three of the Petroleum 
(No. 3) Ordinance, 1924. No. 13 of 1930. Dated 22 July 1930. (Supplement to 
the Sierra Leone Royal Gazette, Vol. LXI, No. 2624, 26 July 1930, p. 23.) 


SPAIN 


Real decreto-ley relativo a la organizacién de los servicios de la competencia 

del Ministerio de Trabajo. 2 de Mayo de 1930. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1930, No. 127, 
. $26.) 

5 [Royal Legislative Decree respecting the organisation of the services within 

the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Labour. Dated 2 May 1930.] 

Real orden dictando las reglas que se indican para el mejor cumplimiento de 
los preceptos relacionados con la Organizacién Corporativa Nacional. 17 de 
Octubre de 1930. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1930, No. 300, p. 544.) 

[Royal Order to issue rules for the better observance of the provisions respect- 
ing national corporative organisation. Dated 17 October 1930.] ' 

Real decreto disponiendo que el primer p4rrafo de los referentes a los Dele- 
gados del Estado, del articulo 5° del Reglamento provisional de 9 de Septiembre 
de 1930, se entenderé redactado en la forma que se indica. 13 de Noviembre de 
1930. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1930, No. 318, p. 906.) 

[Royal Decree to amend the first of the paragraphs relating to representatives 
of the State in section 5 of the Provisional Regulations of 9 September 1930 
(respecting the Superior Economic Council). Dated 13 November 1930.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Arrété du Conseil fédéral concernant les salaires et les vacances des ouvriers 
des ateliers de la Confédération et des chemins de fer fédéraux. (Réglement des 
salaires.) Du 4 octobre 1930. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1930, No. 32, p. 551.) 

Bundesratsbeschluss iiber die Léhne und die Ferien der Arbeiter der Werk- 
stitten des Bundes und der Bundesbahnen. (Lohnordnung I.) Vom 4. Oktober 
1930. (Eidgenéssische Gesetzsammlung, 1930, No. 32, p. 543.) 


Ordonnance sur les commissions disciplinaires. Du 4 octobre 1930. (Recueil 
des lois fédérales, 1930, No. 32, p. 568.) 

Verordnung iiber die Disziplinarkommissionen. Vom 4, Oktober 1930. (Eid- 
genéssische Gesetzsammlung, 1930, No. 32, p. 560.) 


Ordonnance sur les rapports de service des fonctionnaires de l’administration 
générale de la Confédération. (Réglement des fonctionnaires.) Du 24 Octobre 1930. 
(Recueil des lois fédérales, 1930, No. 34, p. 611.) 

Verordnung iiber das Dienstverhiltnis der Beamten der allgemeinen Bundes- 
verwaltung. (Beamtenordnung I.) Vom 24. Oktober 1930. (Eidgendssische 
Gesetzsammlung, 1930, No. 34, p. 599.) 

Ordonnance sur les rapports de service des fonctionnaires des chemins de fer 
fédéraux. (Réglement des fonctionnaires II.) Du 24 octobre 1930. (Recueil des lois 
fédérales, 1930, No. 34, p. 662.) 

Verordnung iiber das Dienstverhaltnis der Beamten der schweizerischen Bun- 
desbeamten. (Beamtenordnung II.) Vom 24. Oktober 1930. (Eidgendssische 
Gesetzsammlung, 1930, No. 34, p. 647.) 


Geneva 
Loi sur la scolarité obligatoire. Du 11 janvier 1930. (Feuille d’Avis, 1930, No. 18, 
p- 123.) 
Loi prorogeant les lois des 26 novembre 1919, 23 novembre 1921, 27 octobre 
1923 et 2 décembre 1925 sur les suppléments de pension. Du 11 janvier 1930, 
(Feuille d’Avis, 1930, No. 18, p. 123.) 
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Loi complétant la loi sur Porganisation de la Police (adjonction d’un article 
28 bis). Du 22 mars 1930. (Avis officiels (extrait de la Feuille d’Avis), 1980, No. 1, 
p- 14.) 

[Pension ou transfert en cas d’invalidité.] 

* Loi protégeant les garanties fournies par les employés. Du 22 mars 1930. 
(Avis officiels (extrait de la Feuille d’Avis), 1930, No. 1, p. 15.) 

Loi approuvant les statuts de la caisse de prévoyance des fonctionnaires de 
police et de la prison de Saint-Antoine. Du 22 mars 1930. (Avis officiels (extrait 
de la Feuille d’Avis), 1980, No. 1, p. 28.) 

* Loi modifiant la loi organique sur les Conseils de prud’>hommes du 12 mai 
1897. Du 20 septembre 1930. (Feuille d’Avis, 1930, No. 229, p. 1995.) 

Arrété du 21 janvier 1930 promulguant la loi du 11 janvier 1930 sur la scolarité 
obligatoire. (Feuille d’Avis, 1980, No. 18, p. 123.) 

Arrété du 21 janvier 1930 promulguant la loi du 11 janvier 1930 prorogeant 
les lois des 26 novembre 1919, 23 novembre 1921, 27 octobre 1923 et 2 décembre 
1925 sur les suppléments de pension. (Feuille d’Avis, 1930, No. 18, p. 123.) 

Arrété du 26 février 1930 promulguant la loi du 11 janvier 1930 sur la scolarité 
obligatoire. (Avis officiels (extrait de la Feuille d’Avis), 1930, No. 1, p. 6.) 

Arrété du 26 février 1930 promulguant la loi du 11 janvier 1930 prorcgeant 
les lois des 26 novembre 1919, 23 novembre 1921, 27 octobre 1923 et 2 décembre 
1925 sur les suppléments de pension. (Avis officiels (extrait de la Feuille d’Avis), 
1930, No. 1, p. 7.) 

Arrété du 6 mai 1930 promulguant la loi du 22 mars 1930 complétant la loi 
sur l’organisation de le Police (adjonction d’un article 28 bis). (Avis officiels (extrait 
de la Feuille d’Avis), 1930, No. 1, p. 14.) 

Arrété du 6 mai 1930 promulguant la loi du 22 mars 1930, protégeant les garan- 
ties fournies par les employés. (Avis officiels (extrait de la Feuille d’Avis), 1930, 
No. 1, p. 15.) 

Arrété du 16 mai 1930 promulguant la loi du 22 mars 1930 approuvant les 
statuts de la Caisse de prévoyance des fonctionnaires de police et de la prison de 
Saint-Antoine. (Avis officiels (extrait de la Feuille d’Avis), 1930, No. 1, p. 34.) 

Arrété législatif allouant au Conseil d’Etat un crédit de 3.000 francs destiné 
& Poctroi de subventions aux secrétariats ouvriers. Du 10 septembre 1930. (Feuille 
d’Avis, 1980, No. 247, p. 2157.) 

Arrété du 21 octobre 1930, promulguant l’arrété législatif du 10 septembre 1930 
allouant au Conseil d’Etat un crédit de 3.000 francs destiné & l’octroi de subven- 
tions aux secrétariats ouvriers. (Feuille d’Avis, 1980, No. 247, p. 2157.) 


UGANDA 


* An Ordinance to regulate the employment of children in factories and work- 
shops. No. 13 of 1930. Assented to 29 September 1930. (Supplement to the Uganda 
Official Gazette extraordinary, Vol. XXIII, No. 18A, 7 October 1930, p. 326.) 

An Ordinance relating to bankruptcy. No. 15 of 1930. Assented to 29 Septem- 
ber 1930. (Supplement to the Uganda Official Gazette extraordinary, Vol. XXIII, 
No. 18A, 7 October 1980, p. 334.) 

An Ordinance to amend further the Vagrancy Ordinance. No. 19 of 1930. 
Assented to 29 September 1930. (Supplement to the Uganda Official Gazette 
extraordinary, Vol. XXIII, No. 18A, 7 October 1930, p. 440.) 

[Persons under 16.] 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 1958: Native Labour Recruiting : amendments of 
the regulations prescribing the conditions governing labour agents’ and employers’ 
recruiting licences contained in the Schedule to Government Notice No. 2091 of 
1924 as amended by Government Notice No. 59 of 1929. Dated 31 October 1930. 
(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1980, Vol. LX XXII, No. 1906, p. 361.) 
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Natal 

Ordinance “ to provide for the establishment of Health Committees’. No. 14 
of 1930. Assented to 22 September 1930. 

Ordonnansie “tot voorsiening in die instelling van Gesondheidskomitees ”’. 
No. 14 van 1930. 22 September 1930. 

(Official Gazette of Natal, 1930, No. 1167, p. 696.) 


URUGUAY 


Resolucién. Se establece el derecho que tiene cl empleado publico en actividad 
atacado de tuberculosis. 29 de Enero de 1930. (Diario Oficial, 1930, No. 7094, 
p. 514-A.) 

[Order to define the rights of public employees suffering from tuberculosis. 
Dated 29 January 1930.] 

Resolucién. Se modifica un decreto sobre licencias a los funcionarios atacados 
de tuberculosis. 1 de Octubre de 1930. (Diario Oficial, 1930, No. 7272, p. 82-A.) 
j» [Order to amend a Decree (of 11 June 1930) respecting leave for public employees 
suffering from tuberculosis. Dated 1 October 1930.] 


VENEZUELA 
Decreto Organico de Sanidad Nacional. 18 de setiembre de 1930. (Gaceta Oficial, 


1930, No. 17225, p. 80261.) 
[Decree respecting public health. Dated 18 September 1930.] 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


League of Nations, Saar Territory. Statistisches Amt des Saargebietes. Bericht. 


7. Heft 1929. 347 pp., charts. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. The Greco-Bulgarian “Commu- 
nities”. Acts and Documents Relating to Judgments and Advisory Opinions 
given by the Court. No. 18-I Eighteenth (Ordinary) Session (1939). Documents 
Relating to Advisory Opinion No.'17 (31 July 1930). Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff. 
1110 pp. 


Fédération internationale des mineurs. Rapports présentés au XXIX° Congrés 
international des Mineurs, 12-16 mai 1930 a Cracovie (Pologne). 102 pp. 


Institut colonial international. International Colonial Institute. Annuaire 
de documentation coloniale comparée. .Année 1929. Year Book of Compared Colonial 
Documentation. Year 1929. Vol. 1, 883 + txvi pp. Vol. II, 469 + ivi pp. Inter- 
national Colonial Library. Brussels. 


Union internationale des Assotiations pour la Société des Nations. Seconde 
Conférence économique internationale, Genéve, 3 juin 1930. Brussels. 48 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


BELGIUM 

Expositions internationales d’Anvers et de Liége. 4™°* Congrés international 
@ Education familiale a Liege, du 4 au 7 aotit 1930. Comptes rendus des assemblées 
générales et des séances des sections, publiés sous la direction de Jean GESSLER. 
Louvain, 1930. 127 pp. 


Fonds intercommunal d’assurance contre le chémage involontaire de l’agglomé- 
ration liégeoise. Rapport sur Vexercice 1929. Liege, 1930. 43 pp. 


ECUADOR 


Ministerio de Relaciones exteriores. Seccién general. Informe acerca de la impor- 
tancia de ratificar la convencién sobre derecho internacional privado suscrita en 
La Habana. Lo escribié el Dr. Angel M. ParEepEs. Quito, 1930. 130 pp. 


FRANCE 

Présidence du Conseil. Sous-Secrétariat d’Etat de l’Economie nationale. Sta- 
tistique générale de la France. Annuaire statistique. Quarante-cinquiéme volume. 
1929. Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1930. Li + 351 + 436 pp. 


GERMANY 
Reichsgesundheitsamt. Arbeiten aus dem Reichsgesundheitsamte. Zweiund- 
sechzigster Band. Zweites Heft. Berlin, 1930. Pp. 209-377. 


SAXONY 
Jahresberichte der Sdichsischen Gewerbe- Aussichtsbeamten fiir 1929 nebst Jahres- 
bericht des Oberbergamtes und der Bergdmter iiber den siichsischen Bergbau und die 
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unterirdisch betriebenen gewerblichen Gruben. Sonderausgabe nach den vom Reichs- 
arbeitsministerium verdffentlichten Jahresberichten der Gewerbe-Aufsichtsbeam- 
ten. Dresden, 1930. 1x + 266 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Colonial Office. Colonial Office Conference 1930. (a) Summary of Proceedings. 
109 pp. 2s. (b) Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. 188 pp. 3s. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 
, Contain the report of the Conference of official representatives of the British 
Colonies and Protectorates and of Mandated Territories under British administra- 
tion, held in London from 23 June to 15 July 1930, together with memoranda 
submitted to the Conference. Among the subjects discussed were labour conditions 
and the applicability of International Labour Conventions to colonial territories . 





Palestine. Report on Immigration, Land Settlement ‘and Development. 
By Sir John Hope Simpson, C.I.E. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1920. 185 pp. 
8s. 

—— Palestine. Statement of Policy by His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom. Lonon, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 23 pp. 


These two reports are analysed above (pages 239-247) under the heading 
**Reports and Enquiries ”’. 

Imperial Conference, 1930. (a) Summary [of Proceedings. 132 pp. 2s. (b) 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. 272 pp. 4s. London, H.M. StationerA 
Office, 1930. 


INDIA 
BOMBAY 


Labour Office. Report on an Enquiry into Wages and Hours of Labour in the 
Cotton Mill Industry, 1926. Bombay, 1980. m1 + 172 pp. 8 annas or 10d. 

This report contains the results of the third enquiry into wages and hours 
of labour in the cotton mill industry in the Bombay Presidency, conducted by the 
Labour Office, the first two being made in 1921 and 1923. The results were arrived 
at by the muster-roll method combined with the sample. The enquiry covers 
70,000 workers in selected mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad, and Sholapur; it relates 
to the month of May 1926 for Ahmedabad and July of the same year for the other 
two centres. 

The report draws attention to the difficulties in tabulation and analysis ex- 
perienced owing to variations in methods of wage payments. The data collected 
relate to rates of wages, earnings, hours of work, rest intervals, overtime, attendance 
and absenteeism, bonuses, and fines. A large number of statistical tables are 
included. 


ITALY 


Presidenza del Consiglio dei Ministri. Comitato permanente per le Migrazioni 
interne. Imprese e tentativi di colonizzazione interna nella campania. By Prof. 
Oreste Bornica. Rome, 1930. 74 pp. 


JAPAN 


Department of Foreign Affairs. Commercial Bureau. Siatistics of Japanese 
Going and Residing Abroad, 1920-1929. Tokyo, 1930. 18 pp. 


LUXEMBURG 
Bourse du Travail. Rapport pour l'année 1929. Luxemburg, 1930. 14 pp. 


NETHERLANDS 

Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Bureau central de Statistique. Overzicht van 
den Omvang der Vakbeweging op 1 Januari 1930. Statistique du mouvement syndical 
au I* janvier 1930. The Hague, 1980. 60 pp. 
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Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsvorzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling. Jaars- 
verslag van den Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsversekering en Arbeidsbemiddgling 
over 1929. Arbeidsbemiddeling; Emigratie. The Hague, Algemeene Lands- 
drukkerij, 1930. vi + 163 pp. 

Annual report for 1929 of the Department for Unemployment Insurance 
and Employment Exchanges. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 

Kantoor van Arbeid. Batikrapport, van P. de Kat AnGe.ino. Deel. I. 
West Java. Publicatie No. 6. Weltevreden, 1930. x1x -+- 221 pp. 

This report is analysed above (pages 247-249) under the heading “‘ Reports 
and Enquiries ”’. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Census and Statistics Office. Statistical Report on Prices, Wages and Hours 
of Labour, Employment and Unemployment, Industrial Accidents, Building Societies, 
Bankruptcy, Incomes and Income-Tax, Land and Land-Tazx for the Year 1928. 
With a Statistical Summary of the Dominion from 1879 to 1928. Wellington, 1930. 


LI + 208 pp. 4s. 


Workers’ Compensation Commission. Report of Commission to enquire into and 
report upon the Statutes relating to Compensation for Accidents to Workers. Welling- 
ton, 1930. 16 pp. 

The Commission considered certain proposals for reform which had been put 
forward by the National Industrial Conference in 1928. It supported the proposal 
for compulsory insurance and for the provision of medical aid for victims of acci- 
dents, but it rejected, after careful consideration, a suggestion that a State monopoly 
of accident insurance should be instituted. 


NORWAY 
Statistiske Centralbyra. Lonninger 1929. (Gages et salaires.) Norges Offisielle 
Statistikk. vi. 118. Oslo, 1930. 24 pp. 1.55 kr. 


SWEDEN 

Arbetsfredskommittén. Rapport Nr. 1, avgiven den 2 oktober 1930. Stockholm, 
Norstedt, 1930. 32 pp. 

The first report of the Permanent Joint Committee, consisting of two represen- 
tatives each of the central employers’ and workers’ organisations and a chairman 
appointed by the Government, which was set up in Sweden at the beginning of 
1930 to follow developments in the promotion of industrial peace and supply 
information and advice (cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXXIII, 
No. 2, January 1930, pages 38-41). 

Reference is made to the reception given to the report of the temporary contin- 
uation committee of the Stockholm Industrial Peace Conference held in December 
1928 (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXI, No. 2, February 1930, p. 302). 
This report was widely circulated among employers, foremen and workers, and, 
it is shown, has greatly contributed to promoting interest in the question of col- 
laboration at workplaces and increasing the recognition of its importance. The 
Permanent Joint Committee gives an interesting survey of the progress made in this 
field during the last year. 

It is the intention of the Committee to prepare surveys of the measures adopted 
by certain Swedish undertakings with regard to industrial relations, and to arrange 
for the translation of accounts of such m asures in various foreign undertakings, 
including some of the accounts published by the International Labour Office. 
A translation of Mr. Spates’ study of industrial relations in the German Zeiss Works, 
which appeared in the International Labour Review (Vol. XXII, No. 2, August 
1930, pages 177-198), and a survey of the development of industrial relations in 
countries other than Sweden during the last few years, prepared by the Secretary 
of the Committee, are published as appendices to the Report. 
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Delegationen fér det internationella Socialpolitiska Samarbetet. Nationernas 
Férbund. JInternationella Arbetsorganisationen, I11. Arbetskonferensens sjitte- 
elfte sammantrdden (1. 24-1528). Stockholm, Norstedt, 1930, 272 pp. 

The third volume of the series of reports on the International Labour Organisa- 
tion published by the Swedish ‘Delegation for International Collaboration in 
Social Policy ” (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 3, September 

_ 1928, pp. 468-469, and Vol. XXI, No. 5, May 1930, pp. 760-761). The present 

volume covers the years 1924-1928. It contains full accounts of the work of the 
different Sessions of the International Labour Conference during that period, 
based mainly on reports of the Swedish Social Attaché at Geneva, Dr. Erik 
SiséstRaND. They are followed by Swedish translations of the Draft Conventions, 
Recommendations and Resolutions adopted at these Sessions and by a survey 
of the measures taken in Sweden in connection with these decisions. 


Statens Arbetsléshetskommission. Udilaiande i Anledning av Kungl. Maj:ts 
Uppdrag att Verksidlla Utredning Réranda Vissa av Landssehretariatet Framférda 
Fragor, som Sammanhdnga med Verksamheten fér Arbetslishelens Bekiimpande. 
Stockholm, 1930. 79 pp., diagrams. 


SWITZERLAND 


Conseil fédéral. Rapport & l’Assemblée fédérale sur la douziéme session de la 
Conférence internationale du Travail. Berne. 38 pp. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Department of Agriculture. Division of Economics and Markets. An Economic 
Investigation into the Tobacco Industry of the Western T'ransvaa!. By W.J.PRE- 
Tortus, B.A., M.Sc. Translation. Pretoria, Bulletin No. 89. 84 pp. 


An elaborate investigation, based on the survey method, on the economics 
of 131 tobacco farms in the Western Transvaal in 1927-1928. Labour factors are 
considered. Abundant statistical data are given. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Labour. Women’s Bureau. Industrial Home Work. By Emily 
C. Brown. Bulletin No. 79. Washiagton, Govt. Printing Office, 1930. v + 20 pp. 
10 cents, 


This study contains statistical data on industrial home work in the United 
States and analyses its chief features and causes, the poor renumeration it receives, 
and the difficulties of regulating it. It summarises the results of a former enquiry 
on the subject undertaken by the Association of Governmental Labour Officials 
of the United States and Canada and the recommendations of the Committce 
appointed to hold the enquiry. A bibliography relating exclusively to industrial 
home work in the United States and in Canada is included. 


National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. Handbook 
of the Proceedings of the Thirty-ninth Annual Conference, Memphis, Tennessee, 
14-21 October 1529. 494 pp. 

The National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws is come« 
posed of representatives from each of the constituent States of the Union as well 
as from the District of Columbia, Alaska, Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. 
Its purpose is ‘‘to promote uniformity in State laws on all subjects where unifor- 
mity is deemed desirable and practical’’. To this end the Conference discusses 
&@ great variety of subjects such as business corporations, child labour, land regis- 
tration, motor vehicles, negotiable instruments, etc. Draft agreements called 
Acts are drawn up and when approved by the Conference they are recommended 
for adoption to the different State legislatures and submitted to the American 
Bar Association for its approval. Since it was instituted in 1892, the National 
Conference has drafted and approved fifty-seven such Acts. It has also approved 
seven Acts adopted by other organisations. A list of all these Acts is given at the 
end of this handbook, together with a list of the States of the Union showing the 
Acts adopted in each. 
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NEW YORK 


Commission on Old-Age Security. Old-Age Security Report. Legislative Docus 
ment (1930), No. 67. Albany, 1930. 692 pp. 

This report is a veritable encyclopaedia of the problem of old-age indigence 
in the State of New York : every aspect seems to have been thoroughly explored 
by a competent research staff. 

The first three chapters describe the results of censuses of sample localities to 
ascertain the number and degree of indigence of the aged population and their 
economic history. In the next chapter the earnings and the regularity of employ- 
ment of the industrial population are considered, with a view to throwing light 
on the ability of the present generation of workers to make individual provision 
for the future. The following six chapters describe the scope and effectiveness 
of industrial pension schemes, private working-class life insurance, and the working 
of existing public old-age pension laws in other States of the American Union ; 
they include a summary of foreign pension legislation. The remaining twelve 
chapters give a detailed description of the measures hitherto taken by public and 
private social services in the State of New York to relieve the wants of the indigent 
aged. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Aguirre Cardenas, Flavio. El problema de la heterogeneidad racial de Mézico. 
Ensayo sociolégico. Mexico, Talleres Graficos de la Nacién, 1929. 35 pp. 


A New Economic Order. Edited by Kirby Pace. New York, Harcourt Brace, 
1930. 387 pp. 

A symposium in which competent exponents of rival systems discuss ways 
of transforming the present competitive system into a co-operative order. 

The first part is devoted to the different world movements : capitalism, fascism, 
communism and socialism. The contributors are: E. R. A. SELicgmMan, H. R. 
Mussey, A. F. Gurp1, W. Y. Ectior, Anna RocuEster, Jerome Davis, Norman 
Tuomas, and J. E. EpGerton. The second deals with the following among other 
topics : the minimum wage and family allowances (Paul H. Dovuctas); social 
insurance (I. M. Rusrnow) ; workers’ education (A. J. MusTE) ; consumers’ co- 
operation (Cedric LONG) ; co-operative marketing (Gordon H. Warp) ; government 
control of industry (J. M. CLark); the trend towards public ownership (Henry 
W. Larp.LER) ; social control of credit (J. A. Hopson) ; political action and social 
change (Reinhold Nresuuge) ; international economic co-operation (Kirby Pace), 
in which reference is made to the activities of the League of Nations and of the 
International Labour Organisation ; economic incentives in the new Society 
(Francis J. MCCONNELL); the psychology of social change (Eduard C. LINDEMAN); 
and a strategy for creating a new economic order (Harry F. Warp). 


Arbeiter-Krankenversicherungskasse Wien. Jahresbericht 1529. Vienna, 1930. 
178 pp., illustr. 


Arbejdernes Oplysningsforbund. Fagforeningskundskab. Historie og Problemer. 
En Grundbog for Studiekredse. Copenhagen, Socialdemokratiets Forlag “‘ Fremad”’, 
1929. 270 pp. 

A manual of trade unionism edited by the Danish Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation for the use of study circles. The various chapters, which have been written 
by prominent trade unionists in Denmark, deal with the historical background, 
the structure, and the legal status of the Danish trade unions ; the fight for hours 
and wages ; miscellaneous problems, such as home work, apprenticeship, unem- 
ployment, co-operation, participation in management, and education ; the part 
played by the trade unions in social legislation ; the activities of the trade unions 
as parties in the labour market ; international collaboration, including an account 
of the International Labour Organisation. 

The book, which is the first comprehensive study of the subject that has ap- 
peared since the end of last century, when the Danish trade union movement was 
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centralised, contains a detailed bibliography of Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish 
works on the subject. 


Assekuranz-Jahrbuch, Gegriindet 1880 von A. ExreNzweic. Band 49. Schrift- 
leitung : Prof. S. LEnGye.. Vienna, Leipzig, Compassverlag, 1930. x11 + 576 pp. 


Association des Industriels de France contre les Accidents du Travail et du Bureau 
central de Prévention des Compagnies d’assurances. ‘‘ Evitons les accidents”, Alma- 
nach 1931. Paris. 63 pp. 


Ausschuss zur Untersuchung der Erzeugungs- und Absatzbedingungen der 
deutschen Wirtschaft. Das deutsche Handwerk. Band1. Generalbericht. x1 + 363 pp. 
Band II. Statistische Grundlagen. vu + 392 pp. Band III. Sonderuntersuchungen 
tiber das Bdcker-, Konditor-, Fleischer-, Schuhmacher-, Schneider- und Buchbinder- 
handwerk. xu + 547 pp. Band IV. Sonderuntersuchungen iiber das Sattler-, 
Schmiede-, Tischler-, Zimmers-, Elektro-Installations- und Klempnerhandwerk. 
xu + 557 pp. Verhandlungen und Berichte des Unterausschusses tiir Gewerbe : 
Industrie, Handel und Handwerk. (III. Unterausschuss.) 8. Arbeitsgruppe (Hand- 
werk). Berlin, E. S. Mittler, 1930. 


Ayyar, V. G. Ramakrishna. Small Scale Production in India. A Study in 
Indian Industrial Organisation. Preface by Henry CLay. London, Williams and 
Norgate. vi + 60 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Baumer, Peter C. Das Deutsche Institut fiir technische Arbeitsschulung ( Dinta). 
Probleme der sozialen Werkspolitik. Herausgegeben von Goetz Briers. Erster 
Teil. Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik. 181. Band. Munich, Duncker und 
Humblot, 1930. x + 164 pp. 


Beckner, Earl R. A History of Labour Legislation in Illinois. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1929. xiv + 539 pp. 


Begtrup, Holger, Lund, Hans, and Manniche, Peter. The Folk High Schools of 
Denmark and the Development of a Farming Community. Introduction by Sir 
Michael SADLER. New Edition. London, Oxford University Press, Humphrey 
Milford ; Copenhagen, Arnold Busck, 1930. 176 pp. 


Second and revised edition of the book reviewed in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. XVI, No. 2, August 1927, page 289. 


Bennett, M. A. The Australian Aboriginal as a Human Being. London, Alston 
Rivers, 1930. 146 pp. 2s. 6d. 


This short study of the conditions of Australian aboriginals emphasises the 
national aspect of Australia’s responsibility for the treatment of the surviving 
members of the original inhabitants of the country. The question is thus treated 
from the point of view of the responsibility of the Federal Government rather 
than from that of the responsibility of the individual State Governments, the 
opinion being expressed that it is chiefly in the Territories under Federal control, 
in which the aboriginals are most numerous and the problem of their proper treat- 
ment most urgent, that an honourable settlement may still be made. Such a 
settlement, it is maintained, can be based only on land ownership. “ If the abori- 
ginals are not to be destroyed, they should not be dispossessed nor subjected to a 
system that is alien to them, but they should be secured in the possession of their 
tribal territories and encouraged to adapt to new needs all that is best in their 
traditions under their own leaders, under the form of government that they can 
understand, the direction of their day-to-day affairs by the tribal council of their 
own choosing. ” 

References are made to various publications and to official documents bearing 
on the subject, in particular the report, published by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in 1929, of the enquiry made by Mr. J. W. Bleakley into the conditions of 
aboriginals in the Federal Territories of North and Central Australia. 
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. Bertram, Sir Anton. The Colanial.Service. :Cambridge, University Press, 1930. 
xII + 291 pp. ; 

A course of lectures on British colonial administration delivered at the London 
School of Economics in 1928 and.1929. Among the new problems surveyed are 
the various systems of indirect rule which have. developed since. Lord Lugard’s 
success in using the native emirates of Northern Nigeria as the basis of administra- 
tion, and the Mandates system, including the problem of the compatibility of closer 
union in East Africa with the terms of the Mandate for Tanganyika. 


Bibliographie des livres francais sur Vindustrie et la technologie, 1919-173). 
Publiée par les maisons J. B. Builli¢re, Librairie Armand Colin, Librairie poly- 
technique Ch. Béranger, Librairie Delagrive, Desforges-Girardot et C!*, Gaston 
Doin et C!*, Dunod, Gauthier-Villars et C!¢, Léon Eyrolles, Eigar Malfére, Masson 
et Cle, Albin Michel, Société d’Editions géographiques maritimes et coloniales, 
l’Usine. Paraissant tous les 3 ans, complétée tous les ans par un supplément. 
Paris, Hétel du Cercle de la Librairie. Lxiv + 234 pp. 


Bombay Textile Labour Union. Textile Labour in Bombay. Memorandum 
submitted to the Royal Commission on Labour. Bombay, 1930. vu + 140 + 
vill pp. Rs. 4. 


In this memorandum, the Bombay Textile Labour Union presents the case 
of the textile workers to the Royal Commission on Labour in India which is now 
in session. In discussing the various aspects of labour conditions, the Union repu- 
diates some of the allegations against textile workers, such as inefficiency, pre- 
valence of the migratory habit, and excessive absenteeism, and draws attention 
to grievances such as increasing unemployment, insanitary housing, overcrowding, 
corrupt practices in recruitment, and hostile attitude of the employer to trade 
unionism. Of the various demands of the Union, the following are the most 
important : (1) public control of industrial housing ; (2) establishment by statute 
of a joint committee for maintaining amicable relations between labour and 
capital ; (3) reduction of hours of work, which at present ‘are 60 a week and 11 a 
day: (4) the raising of the minimum and maximum age limits for children in 
factories, from 12 and 15 to 14and 18 respectively ; (5) introduction of the minimum 
wage principle ; and (6) the extension of social insurance on the basis of the Con- 
ventions and Recommendations adopted by the International Labour Conference. 


Breithaupt, Hermann. Nachtrag zu 16 Jahre Reichsversicherungsordnung. 
Zusammenfassung der Rechtsprechung der Jahre 1/28 und 1929. Munich, Verlag 
fiir Reichsversicherung, 1930. 185 pp. 4.80 marks, 


Britto, Lemos. As leis de Menores no Brasil. Paginas de critica e de doutrina, 
Preface by Dr. José Candido de Albuquerque Mello Mattos. Rio de Janeiro, 
F. Briguiet, 1929. 441 pp. 

The various chapters of this: work contain comments on the moral, legal, or 
historical aspects of the questions dealt with in the different sections of the Brazilian 
Minors’ Code, promulgated by Decree No. 17943A of 12 October 1927. The text 
of the Code is given at the end of the volume, 


Chevallerie, Dr. Otto de la. Die Gewerkschaften als Unternehmer. Eine Ueber- 
sicht tiber die hauptsdchlichsten wirtschaftlichen Unternehmungen der Gewerkschaften 
im Deutschen Reiche. Zweite Auflage. Berlin-Zehlendorf, Kranich-Verlag, 1930. 
64 pp. 


Childs, Harwood Lawrence. Labour and Capital in National Politics. Columbus, 
Ohio State University Press, 1930. x11 + 286 pp. $3. 


Comité national des Conseillers du Commerce extérieur de la France. Annuaire 
du commerce international. L’annuaire bleu 1393). Publié sous la direction de 
Armand Meccie&. Paris, 1616 pp. 50 frs. 


The second issue of this year beok has been brought up to date and considerably 
enlarged ; some chapters—particularly those relating to the French Colonies— 
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have been rewritten and are followed by lists of import and export traders. Similar 
lists are also given for the more important countries. With a view to facilitating 
reference, a rearratigement of:the matter has been made in the part devoted to 
.French production, the information relating to import and export traders follow- 
ing immediately after each of thé:subjects dealt with. The year book is in French 
but includes indexes in French, English, German, and Spanish. 


Confederazione Generale Bancaria Fascista. Sezione Economico-Finanziaria. 
Relazione della Assemblea generale ordinaria tenutasi in Roma, alla presenza delle 
LL. EE. On. Mosconi e On. Bottai, il 23 maggid 1/30-VI11. Rome. 85 pp. 


Cornélissen, Christian. Traité général de science économique. Tome quatriéme. 
Théorie de la rente fonciére et du prix des terres. Bibliothéque internationale d’éco- 
nomie politique publiée sous la direction de Alfred Bonnet. Paris, Marcel Giard, 
1930. 380 pp. 50 frs. 

In this fourth volume of his treatise on economics, as in the previous volumes, 
Mr. Cornélissen, faithful to his method, deliberately sets aside all preconceived 
theories and attempts to construct his own theory on the sole basis of historical 
‘facts, and in particular on the data furnished during the last few decades by 
statistics. In dealing with rent, he makes a distinction between theoretical rent, 
based on the general position of the parties concerned—landowners and tenants 
—and real rent, in which the whole play of e¢onomic forces, the state of trade 
organisation and the strength of tradition existing on both sides, enter into con- 
sideration. “ Up to what point, ‘under the present social order, can the landowner 
realise in each particular case, in the concrete form of the rent of the lease, the 
theoretical rent to which he can establish a claim ?” That is the question which 
the author considers when he abandons the ground of pure theory. 


Das Reichsknappschafisgesetz vom 1. Juli 1526 in der Praxis. WHerausgegeben 
von Georg WissMANN.: III. Ausgabe, Anfang 1930. Bochum, H. Hansmann. 
396 pp. Ys 

Denny, Ludwell. America Conquers Britain; A Record of Economic War. New 
York, London, Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. x1 + 429 + xvi pp. 

Mr. Ludwell Denny sets out'to show that: war between Great Britain and the 
United States is by no means as unthinkable and impossible as the majority of 
people believe. He bases this idea on the economic rivalry between the two coun- 
tries, which, according to him, has led,to a seramble for raw materials in different 
parts of the world, and.in this scramble Great: Britain and the United States are 
the principal protagonists,. Moreover, from the manufacturing and commercial 
points of view, the United States is said to be, beating Great Britain all along the 
line, and Great Britain will not give up without a struggle. The book contains a 
mass of facts which all those interested i in world .peace will do well to read, because 
they show how important it is to bring about closer international co-operation 
in the economic field. Y, 


Drejer, A. Axelsen, and others. Ben danske Andelsbevegelse. Udgivet af Andels- 
udvalget. Copenhagen, Martins Forlag “ Nyt socialt Bibliotek”’, 1930. 320 pp. 


A comprehensive description of the Danish co-operative movement, published 
under the auspices of the Denith ee Council. 

Ekeléf, Gésta. Arbtsedningen och arbetefreden. Stockholm, Bokférlaget 
Natur och Kultur, 1930.93 ‘pp. :: 

This study of industrial managentrent and industrial peace was prepared at 
the request of the Committee of: the Industrial Peace Conference which was held 
at Stockholm in December 1928 on’ the initiative of the Minister of Social Affairs. 
One of the questions that attracted! the special attention of the Conference was 
that of foremen and similar grades,:and the report on this point has already had 
practical results, in particular the setting up ‘in Stockholm of a central institute 
for the training of foremen. ‘The .present booklet; which has been distributed to 
the members of the Swedish Foremen’s Union, is intended to arouse the interest 
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of foremen and others in a similar position in the problems of industrial manage- 
ment, and to give them a cl-ar idea of their nature. 

The writer, who has a long practical experience in the training of foremen, 
states that his material was obtained by direct personal study in workplaces, 
large and small, particularly in Sweden, but also in Germany and in England, 
and from enquiries and discussions conducted in connection with courses of 
training. The Swedish Foremen’s Union also supplied information. 


Ernst, Max. Das Arbeitszeit-Problem. Eine juristisch-volkswirtschaftliche 
Studie unter Beriicksichtigung des Vélkerrechts. Zurich, Leipzig, Stuttgart, Rascher 
und Co., 1929. 224 pp. 


Ford, Percy. Economics of Modern Industry. An Introduction for Business 
Students. London, New York, Toronto, Longmans Green, 1930. vir + 248 pp. 

This is an interesting and well written introduction to the study of economics 
prepared mainly for business men. It is based on the problems of the individual 
business ; while omitting altogether such matters as the definition of wealth, the 
history of the theories of value and interest, and the theory of rent, it covers 
the main facts relating to factors of industrial and commercial efficiency, prices, 
marketing, labour, and the economic activities of the State. 


Foster, William Trufant, and Catchings, Waddill. Progress and Plenty. Two- 
Minute Talks on the Economics of Prosperity. Boston, New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Co.; Cambridge (Mass.), The Riverside Press, 1930. x11 + 214 pp. 

This book consists of a series of two-minute talks on economic and financial 
questions written for the three million or more American readers of daily news- 
papers who, according to the authors, “ either get their economics in two-minute 
instalments or do not get it at all.” 


Gesellschaft fiir Soziale Reform. Die Reform des Schlichtungswesens. Der 
wirtschaftliche Wert der Sozialpolitik. Bericht tiber die Verlandlungen der XI. 
Generalversammlung der Gesellschaft fiir Soziale Reform in Mannheim 24.—25. 
Oktober 1.2). Jena, 1930. Iv + 242 pp. 


Gianturco, Mavio. La terza sessione marittima della Conferenza internationale 
del lavoro. Dalla Nuova Antologia, 16 Marzo 1930. Rome. 20 pp. 


Grigaut, Maurice. Histoire du ravail et des travailleurs. Bibliothéque de la 
Vie sociale. Paris, Librairie Dclagrave, 1931. 311 pp., illustr. 15 frs. 

This work, which is designed for the general reader and especially for young 
readers, describes the living and working conditions of agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial workers in France in the past. Such a study is inseparable from 
that of contemporaneous economic conditions, and it is therefore a summary of 
French economic and social history which the author presents. Every period of 
this history is not equally fully treated. The author sketches in a few pages the 
economic and social evolution in the Middle Ages and in modern times. The major 
part of the volume is devoted to the period beginning at the close of the Ancien 
régime. The author’s desire to instil into his readers a respect for labour and the 
effort for social improvement, and at the same time to lead them to consider the 
miserable conditions to which the working class has long hed to resign itself, does 
not deflect him from a real concern for impartiality. 


Giinther, Dr. E. Sozialpolitik. Berlin, Industrieverlag Spaeth und Linde, 
1930. 186 pp. 6 marks ; cloth, 7.80 marks, 

Dr. Giinther, who is professor in the University of Giessen, examines whether 
social policy in Germany is following the right course, and he has a good deal of 
criticism to offer. He considers in turn: the subject-matter and the limits of 
social policy ; the conditions and origins of social policy ; the protection of labour 
(hours of work and social insurance); industrial relations ; international protection 
of labour. The author is an opponent of international labour legislation, the 
necessity of which he flatly denies. 
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Haider, Carmen. Capital and Labour under Fascism. Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law. Edited by the Faculty of Science of Columbia Uni- 
versity. No. 318. New York, Columbia University Press ; London, P. S. King, 
1930. 296 pp. $4.50. " 


The author describes the events leading up to the birth of Fascism, its funda- 
mental characteristics, the development of relations between labour and capital 
under Fascism, and the method of political representation in the Fascist State 
under the Act of 1928. 

Her work is dispassionate. It condemns the exclusion of opposition elements 
by Fascism and its immunity from criticism, but praises its constructive work, 
especially the important Dopolavoro, for promoting health and recreation, and 
the valuable measures for compulsory land reclamation. 


Hancock, W. K. Australia. The Modern World. A Survey of Historical 
Forces. Edited by the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisner, F.R.S. London, Ernest 3:11, 
1930. vi + 326 pp. 4 9 


This book is one of a series (“ The Modern World ’’) whose aim is to provide a 
balanced survey, with such historical illustrations as are necessary, of the tendencies 
and forces, political, economic, and intellectual, that are moulding the lives of 
contemporary States. 

The present volume is an account of the early settlement and subsequent 
development of Australia and of the theoretical doctrines and practical policies 
that have guided the building up of the Australian community. The student of 
social and industrial conditions will be specially interested in the section of the 
book dealing with political economy. The author here examines the results obtained 
through Australian experiments in State ownership and management of economic 
resources, a system which he sugg2sts might be described as State paternalism 
rather than as State socialism, and in the application of which it has been and 
still is difficult to reconcile the two aims of efficiency and popular control. He 
discusses at some length the Australian conception of a “ fair and reasonable ” 
standard of living and the manner in which it has been translated into practice 
in Australia through control of immigration, tariff protection, and State regulation 
of wages and labour conditions. In the Australian system of wage regulation he 
discerns two tendencies : insistence on the needs of the worker as the criterion of 
wage-fixing has helped to equalise wages, in spite of the “ margins” for skill, 
while at the same time it has also made them more rigid. Yet neither the equality 
nor the rigidity is quite so great as might be imagined. There is a distinction 
between income and wages. The wage is rigid but income is not, and the workers 
have benefited by increased expenditure on social services. 

It is maintained that even within the cities there are visible exceptions to 
the rule of equality which Australian democracy has instinctively struggled to 
apply. Thus, in times of economic difficulty, “ Labour’s insistence on a rigid wage 
exaggerates the great inequalities which result from unemployment.” Even in 
normal times, “ the same tendency operates continuously and over a wider field ”’. 
Australia has striven incessantly to extend the area of shelter afforded to industries 
by tariff protection against outside competition, but in the opinion of the author 
this has been done largely at the expense of the small farmers, and of country 
labourers, the majority of whom have no access to wage tribunals. At the same 
time, protection of wages in sheltered industries helps to protect wages in unshel- 
tered industries by setting a standard from which it is difficult to diverge widely. 
The conclusion is that the cost of sheltering favoured classes of the community 
(including certain classes of farmers) does no more than contract the economic 
margin of cultivation or impede its natural expansion. Such contraction of the 
margin creates a “ rural slum”. Under any system of policy this might happen, 
owing to inefficient farming or bad seasons, but the “ policies of Australian demo- 
cracy make it possible for the marginal slum to creep inward upon sclid, established 
farmers who have done much for their country and deserve better treatment ”’. 
Thus, “against the equalities created by wage regulation must be set the inequal- 
ities created by the combination of wage regulation and tariff”. The author's 
conclusion is that “The Australians have not yet succeeded in their quest of 
justice for everybody. . . . However, the Australian people is, as a whole, pros- 
perous ”’, though the prosperity which Australians enjoy is to be explained less 
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by the existing legislation than by their intelligent exploitation of their resources 
and by tae extent of those resources. 


Hauptverband deutscher Krankenkassen. Verordnung des Reichsarbeitsministers 
tiber Ausdehnung der Unfallversicherung auf Berufskrankheiten. Verordnungen 
simtlicher Landesregierungen. Berlin. 88 pp. 1 mark. 


Heckscher, E. F., Bergendal, K., Keilhau, W., Cohn, E., and Thorsteinsson, T. 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Iceland in the World War. Economic and Social 
History of the World War. Translated and abridged series. Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. New Haven, Yale University Press ; London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1930. xvi + 393 pp. 


This volume is an abridgment of the studies which appeared in the Scandinavian 
series of the economic and social history of the world war. Under the editorial 
direction of Professor Harald WESTERGAARD, with Professor Eli F. HEcKSCHER as 
editor for Sweden, the original monographs, which were written in the languages 
of the countries concerned (except that for Iceland, which was written in Danish), 
have been cut down, the chief omissions relating to the more voluminous primary 
sources, statistical tables and documents. These monographs and their authors 
are as follows. For Sweden: ‘‘ Introductory Survey ” (Eli F. HEcKscHEerR); “Food 
Policy and Food Supply 1914-1922” (Carl MANNERFELT); “Industry and its Regula- 
tion 1914-1923’ (Olof Epstrém); “ Social Conditions and Social Policy 1914- 
1925: the Swedish Wage Earner 1914-1924 (Olof Exsitom); “ Unemployment 
Policy 1914-1924” (Otto JArTe and Fabian von Kocn); “ Housing Supply and 
Rent Regulation 1914-1923 ” (K. G. Tuam); “ Money and Currency Policy, from 
the Outbreak of War until the Restoration of the International Gold Standard, 
1914-1925 ” (Eli F. Heckscner); “ Commercial and Shipping Policy during the 
World War” (Kurt BERGENDAL). For Norway : “ Norway and the World War” 
(Wilhelm Kerituavu). For Denmark: “ Denmark during the Great War” (Einar 
Coun). For Iceland : “ Iceland during and after the World War” (Thorsteinn 
THORSTEINSSON). 


Hedges, R. Y., and Winterbottom, Allan. The Legal History of Trade Unionism. 
London, New York, Toronto, Longmans Green, 1930. xix + 170 pp. 


Herriot, Edouard. Europe. Paris, Les Editions Rieder, 1930. 278 pp. 15 frs. 


A vigorous plea for a closer collaboration between European countries with a 
view to the solution of their special problems. A European union, according to 
the author’s conception of it, should respect both the national and the international 
structure ; it should take shape as an element of the League of Nations and not as 
an alternative to the League. It should not be exclusive and should take a form, 
sui generis, accurately adapted to needs and circumstances. While it is demanded 
by the laws of economic evolution, it is also in economic particularism that it will 
meet with the greatest obstacles ; but the author believes in the success of the 
experiment if the abolition of customs barriers is considered as the last and not as 
the first step in an economic organisation of Europe. He reviews the field in which 
a special co-operation of European countries would be possible, and deals, in 
particular, with labour questions. Without wishing to alter in any way the char- 
acter of the International Labour Office, he considers that different zones for the 
exercise of its activities should be recognised, of which Europe is one. 


Honiger, Dr. H., Schultz, Dr. R., Heyde, Dr. L., Adler, Dr. E., and Rieber, 
Dr. H. Jahrbuch des Arbeitsrechts nebst sozialpolitischer Uebersicht. Band X. 
Systematische Uebersicht tiber das Schrifttum, die Rechtsprechung und die Ver- 
waltungspraxis unter Beriicksichtigung der Gsterreichischen Rechtes im Jahre 1 29 
nebst ausfiihrlichem Sachregister. Mannheim, Berlin, Leipzig, J. Bensheimer, 
1930. xxiv + 430 pp. 21 marks. 


Horn, Dr. Werner. Lignungspriifung, Berufsberatung, Berufsfreude. Eine 
kritische Wiirdigung. Munich, Berlin, R. Oldenbourg, 1930. 159 pp. 4 mks. 
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Johnson, Charles S. The Negro in American Civilisation. A Study of Negro 
Life and Race Relations in the Light of Social Research. American Social Science 
Series. General Editor, Howard W.Opum. New York, Henry Holt, 1930. xiv + 
538 pp. 

This is perhaps the most compact and comprehensive survey yet produced 
of the position of the Negro in the United States. The greater part of the volume 
consists of a compilation of the available data, which were discussed by a National 
Inter-racial Conference convened in December 1928 by the joint action of sixteen 
national organisations concerned with Negro problems. The objective presenta- 
tion of the data, remarkable in volume and in variety, by Dr. Johnson, of Fisk 
University, is followed by a series of papers read at the conference, and an account 
of the questions and discussions to which the papers and the data gave rise. The 
papers deal with: “'The Negro in Industry ” (Niles CARPENTER) ; “ The Health 
of the Negro”? (Louis I. DusBLIn); “Biological Factors in Negro Mortality ” 
(Raymond Prart) ; “ The Negro and the Problem of Law Observance and Ad- 
ministration in the Light of Social Research” (Thorsten SELLIN); “The Negro 
Citizen ” (Dr. W. E. B. Du Bots) ; and “ Race Relations ” (Herbert A. MILLER). A 
25-page bibliography is included. 

The point that emerges most clearly is the dominance of the economic factor. 
The evils from which the Negro suffers — illiteracy, poor health, overcrowding, 
denial of citizen rights, racial prejudices, etc. — can be traced back to his economic 
position and the economic rivalries caused thereby. With economic opportunity 
has come progress. In some respects it has been rapid — the Negro’s expectation 
of life has increased by 12 years since 1900 and is now as long as that of the white 
was then ; illiteracy has dropped from 70 per cent. in 1880 to 22.9 per cent. in 1920. 
In other respects progress has been slow — very many of the higher paid employ- 
ments are still closed to Negroes, and though the American Federation of Labour 
has pronounced in favour of trade union organisation of Negroes, its “ policy has 
been a coldly logical one with neither the force of general agreement nor official 
power behind it”’. But the facts here presented — after allowance is made for 
the gaps in available knowledge and for the problems still to be faced, which are 
clearly indicated — justify optimism. 


Jones, Arthur J. Principles of Guidance. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1930. xxiv + 385 pp. 


La donna lavoratrice e la Organizzazione Internazionale del Lavoro di Ginevra. 
Il contributo dell’ Italia. Rome, “ Giornale della Donna ’’, 1930. 19 pp. 


Lamoen, Richard van. Genie als Fiihrer. Diisseldorf, Gesellschaft fiir Kultur, 
1930. 14 pp. 


Lampen, Dorothy. Economic and Social Aspects of Federal Reclamation. 
Foreword by Dr. Elwood Meap. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science. Under the Direction of the Departments of History, Polit- 
ical Economy, and Political Science. Series XLVIII. No. 1. Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. x + 124 pp. 

As explained by Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
in a foreword to this book, Miss Lampen has traced the evolution of irrigation 
laws and policies since the original Federal Reclamation Act of 1902. To do this 
she has made an exhaustive examination of debates in Congress, reports of State 
and other irrigation authorities, and the reports of enquiries made from time to 
time to determine what should be done to adjust reclamation to the changing 


economic and social conditions of the arid West. In material results, Dr. Mead 


says, the Federal Reclamation Act has been a gratifying success. “ Less can 
be said, however, of the social and economic ideas and practices which have 
characterised reclamation. These in the beginning were based on a conception of 
life in the West which was already disappearing and which since then has 
changed faster than the economic ideas and practices of reclamation. At the 
outset it was assumed that the only essential necessity of reclamation was works 
to conserve and distribute water; once this was provided, people to prepare 
the land for irrigation and cultivate the soil would flock in and in some way 
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dig in and succeed.”’ This idea had of course to be modified as time went on 
and the book under review explains in considerable detail to what extent this 


was done. 


Lapins, P. Skolenu krajkases. Riga, Latvijas Kooperativu Izdevniecibas 
Savienibas izdevums, 1930. 53 pp. 
Describes school savings banks in Latvia. 


La premiére décade de la Société des Nations. Publié par Richard Boretcsry, 
Rédacteur en Chef du Magazine des Nations, Berlin. Berlin, Marquardt, 1930. 
159 pp. 

The greatest experiment mankind has ever made is on its trial at Geneva. It 
is too early to assign to the events of the past ten years their exact historical 
significance, or to estimate the value of the work accomplished during that period 
by the League of Nations. In publishing this well presented and abundantly 
illustrated volume, Mr. Boelcsey has therefore preferred to give a retrospective 
survey in the form of a number of articles by eminent persons who have taken a 
prominent part in furthering the work of the League. After an account of the origin, 
constitution, and functions of the League of Nations and of the International 
Labour Organisation, and a review of the activities of the League in the intellectual 
sphere, delegates and representatives of the different nations set forth their views 
on the cultural, economic, and political problems susceptible of an international 
solution, and, in some cases, show the progress made in that direction during the 
past decade. 

Numerous autographs of prominent persons connected with the League of 
Nations and the International Labour Organisation are reproduced in a special 
section of the book. 

It is intended to publish the volume also in German, English, Spanish, and 
Italian. 


Man, Henride. Joyin Work. Translated from the German by Eden and Cedar 
Paut. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1929. 224 pp. 

English translation of Der Kampf um die Arbeitsfreude, a book which originated 
in a commentary on a number of autobiographical reports by wage earners and 
salaried employees of both sexes in various parts of Germany. The subject is a 
fascinating one and all the more so when dealt with by so eminent and subtle a 
psychologist as Mr. de Man. A composite statement of the factors of joy in work 
and the causes of distaste for work based on the reports collected is made in a 
table given at the end of the volume, displaying the fundamentals on which the 
author’s arguments are based. But the problem is not merely that of an adjust- 
ment between favourable and unfavourable objective influences, for “ we have to 
do ’’, he points out, “ with things of a very different nature”. The impulse to joy 
in work is a mental tendency inherent in the normal man and woman, which 
demands for its satisfaction a suitable environment and propitious conditions of 
life and work. There are certain inhibitive factors which may frustrate it. 

The author analyses in the first part the constituents of the impulse to joy 
in work, considering in turn primary motives (instinct of activity, instinct of play, 
constructive instinct, instinct of curiosity, instinct of self-assertion, possessive 
instinct, combative instinct), accessory motives (herd instinct, longing for mastery 
and need for subordination, aesthetic gratification, considerations of self-interest, 
considerations of social advantage), and the sense of social obligation. In the 
second he examines technical hindrances and inhibitions of joy in work, which he 
divides into three main groups : (1) those arising out of the nature of the work 
or of the material equipment requisite for its performance ; (2) intra-occupational 
social hindrances and inhibitions ; and (3) extra-occupational social hindrances 
and inhibitions. The last two groups are independent of the technical character 
of the work and directly referable to the human environment. In the first group 
are included detail work, repetitive work, fatigue, and unfavourable technical 
conditions — factors which are made the subject of close scrutiny. Joy in work, 
the author points out, increases with an increase in the skill requisite for the occu- 
pation, and therefore detail work or specialised work will prove inhibitive only 
as they demand less technical skill. Mechanisation can produce skilled workers 
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just as it can produce unskilled workers, and he therefore deprecates misleading 
generalisations regarding the machine worker’s lot. Moreover, many of the disad- 
vantageous effects attributed to mechanisation “ may be overcome or transformed 
into advantages by more effective social protection of the working class, by trade 
union activities or by legislation.”’ The impulse towards rationalisation or the 
demand for better equipment and management is an elementary one and the 
driving force necessary for rationalisation is to be found in the worker. 

The author analyses with equal care the problem of repetitive work, dwelling 
on certain facts which make a solution appear possible. He sees this solution in a 
respiritualisation of automatised work, made possible by social conditions which 
will enable the worker to regard his work as a social duty. He then gives some 
attention to the questions of fatigue and unfavourable technical conditions. 

The intra-occupational social hindrances and inhibitions examined are dissatis- 
faction with the material conditions of the labour contract, unjust wage systems, 
and the disciplinary subordination of the worker. Finally, he considers influences 
outside the scope of individual enterprise : permanent allocation to a lower class, 
insecurity of livelihood, and conventional disparagement of manual labour. 

The social aspirations of the workers, he says, cannot be exhaustively summed 
up under the catchword “ anti-capitalism”’’; there are deeper causes, “ rooted 
rather in industrialism than in capitalism, and the task of overcoming these 
would still face an industrial socialist society. ”’ 

The results of his investigations confirm the theoretical views expressed in 
his former work The Psychology of Socialism and lead to optimistic conclusions. 
The factors and objective influences examined are not determinative and can be 
modified by human volition. 

A French edition (1930) and an Italian edition (1931) of this book have also 


been published. 


Menzel, Dr. Bernhard. Die sozialen Lasten der Deutschen Landwirtschaft. 
Griefswald, L. Bamberg, 1930. 93 pp. 


Mitrany, David. The Land and the Peasantin Rumania. The War and Agrarian 
Reform (1517-1! 21). Economic and Social History of the World War. Rumanian 
Series. Publications of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Division 
of Economics and History. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press ; 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1930. x11 + 627 pp. 20s. 


Mukhtyar, G. C. Life and Labour in a South Gujarat Village. Edited by 
C.N. Vaxiu. Studies in Indian Economics. Calcutta, London, New York, Toronto, 
Longmans Green, 1930. xx + 304 pp. 

India is essentially a country of village communities, in which nine-tenths of 
her population live. But it is only quite recently that village surveys have been 
undertaken to ascertain the exact conditions of rural life. The present study is 
such a survey, carried out in South Gujarat. The author considers the land and 
its distribution, labour, capital resources, production and distribution. He reaches 
the conclusion that the average inhabitant “ just lives from hand to mouth”. 
He ascribes the poverty of the people to over-population, the small size of 
holdings, indebtedness and heavy taxation, and suggests, as remedial measures, 
the promotion of education, organisation, industrialisation (rural industries), 
and co-operation. 


Nasu, Shiroshi. Nihon Nogyo Ron ( Agriculture in Japan). Tokyo, Chikura 
Shobo, 1929. 332 pp. 


National Association of Young Farmer’s Clubs. First Annual Report 1929-1930. 
London. 24 pp., illustr. 

This pamphlet gives the history of the Young Farmers’ Club Movement in Eng- 
land and Wales. The movement is gaining in importance ; it continues to receive 
financial assistance from the Ministry of Agriculture. The National Council of 
Social Service has assisted in forming a voluntary association to stimulate interest 
in the clubs, but the provision of technical training for Club members remains 
the responsibility of the Ministry. 
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Norden. Nordens ndringshandbok 1929. Handbok éver viktigare organisationer 
och institutioner pa ndringslivets omrade i Danmark, Island, Norge och Sverige. 
Copenhagen, Duva and Jeppesen, 1929. 304 pp. 

A handbook of economic and trade institutions and organisations (including 
employers’ organisations and trade unions) in Denmark, Finland, Norway, and 
Sweden, published by the respective national sections of the Northern Association 
“Norden”’. The book contains also a chapter on the joint organisations of these 
countries. . 


Obcht Soyuz na balgarskite zemledelski kooperatsii. Oichet za 1529 godina za 
XVII redoven Kongres. Sofia, 1930. 48 pp. 


Report of the seventeenth Bulgarian Co-operative Congress (1929). 


Odhe, Thorsten. Kooperationeni Finland. Stockholm, Kooperativa férbundets 
bokférlag, 1929. 324 pp. 

This attractively presented and clear account of the Finnish co-operative 
movement is the result of a study visit to Finland made by a prominent official 
of the Swedish Co-operative Union, which has published the book. The author 
shows the methodical organisation and many-sidedness of the Finnish movement 
with the help. of figures and numerous diagrams and maps. The book is well 
illustrated. 


Patronato nazionale per l’Assistenza sociale. Relazione statistica sull’ attivita 
svolia nell’ anno 1.29. Diagrammi e tavole a colori. Rome, 1930. 46 pp. 


Pearse, Arno S. The Cotton Industry of India. Being the Report of the Journey 
to India, January-March 1530. Manchester, 1930. vi11 + 332 pp., illustr. 

The author describes the results of his investigation into the conditions of the 
cotton industry in India carried out from 18 January to 18 March 1930. After a brief 
review of the development of cotton manufacture from ancient times, he discusses 
the present state of hand spinning and hand weaving, the production of raw cotton, 
and the organisation of the mill industry, including the financial position, tech- 
nical organisation, output, working conditions, exports and imports of cotton 
goods, and workers’ and mill owners’ organisations. 

The author has recently made a similar study in Japan, and the most important 
feature of the present report is an analytical comparison between the cotton 
industries of India and Japan, showing the superior competitive power of the latter 
as regards financial position, technical organisation, business management, and 
labour efficiency. 


Peri, Prof. Allessandro. L’opera dei dirigenti delle Industrie nella prevenzione 
degli infortuni sul lavoro, Conferenza tenuta in Terni 4 Giugno 1930 al Personale 
Tecnico Direttivo della Societa Terni. Terni. 28 pp. 


Pohl, Anton. Die Konsumgenossenschafien in Steiermark und Kédrnten. Mit 
einer kurzgefassten Darstellung der Geschichte der Genossenschafisbewegung. Graz, 
1930. 223 pp., illustr. 


Pohl, Dr. Robert. Die Rechisbedeutung des Betriebes. Eine rechiliche und 
rechtspolitische Untersuchung tiber einige Betriebsprobleme. Berlin, Julius Springer, 
1930. x + 128 pp. 


Rahder, J. L. G. La coopérative de vente par les producteurs. Preface by José 
Detravu. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1929. 51 pp. . 


Ranadive, B. T. Population Problem of India. Edited by C. N. Vaxi. Studies 
in Indian Economics. Calcutta, London, New York, Toronto, Longmans Green, 
1930. xvii + 216 pp. 

This is the third of a series of studies on over-population in India, the first 
two being by Mr. P. K. Watrat, M.A. (The Population Problem in India ; Bombay, 
1916), and Professor Brij Narain (The Population of India ; Lahore, 1925). After 
an outline of the Malthusian theory and a brief consideration of the efficacy of 
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various checks to over-population in Europe, the author discusses the problem 
of over-population and th: growing maladjustment between population and pro- 
duction in India. In his view, neither improved agriculture nor intensive industrial- 
isation can solve India’s population problem. The real remedy lies in a definite 
reduction of her population through birth control. 


Reichskuratorium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit. Jahresbericht 1929. Berlin, 19380. 
202 pp. 


Reichsverband der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Genossensshaften- Raiffeisen. 
Jahrbuch 1330. Berlin, 1930. xix + 233 pp. 


Richmond, Mary E. The Long View. Papers and addresses selected and 
edited with biogriphical notes by Joanna C. Cotcorp and Ruth Z. S. Mann. 
ew York, Russell Sag Foundation, 1930. 648 pp. $3. 
A valuable collection of published and unpublished papers and addresses on 
various aspects of social work by Mary E. Richmond, one of America’s pioneer 
social workers, who died in 1928. 


Rigola, Rinaldo. Rinaldo Rigola e il movimento operaio nel Biellese. Auto- 
biografia. Saggio sulla storia del movimento operaio. Bari, Gius. Laterza, 1930. 
205 pp. 14 lire. 


Roberts, R. P. B. British Railways and Unemployment. How British Railways 
can solve our Grealest National Problem. London, Industrial Transport Publica- 
tions. 65 pp. Is. 

Mr. Rob2rts, who was formerly in the employment of the Buenos Aires Great 
Southern Railway, deals in this vigorous and well-documented booklet with three 
points. H2 cond2mns th: private ownership of railway wagons in Great Britain 
and says that the railway companies should own all such wagons. He advocates 
th: use of high-capacity wagons in place of those now generally employed. Railway 
freights are, he says, being maintained at.an artificially high rate in Great Britain 
because these two reforms are not bzing carried out. They could at once be reduced 
by 25 percent. This reduction in rates would stimulate agriculture and other indus- 
tries, and help to reduce unemployment. 


Schindler, Dr. Rudolf. Das Problem der Berufsauslese fiir die Industrie. Reichs- 
kuratorium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit RK W-Veréffentlichungen. No. 32. Jena, Gustav 
Fischer, 1929. 62 pp. 


Seyferth, Paul. Karitative Arbeitsvermittlung und Berufsberatung. Der Evange- 
lische Wohlfahrtsdienst. Herausgegeben von D. J. Sternwec. Heft 21. Berlin, 
Wichern Verlag, 1929. vim + 166 pp. 

The author shows that, in spite of the development of public employment 
offices, there still exist important sph>res of action in which private effort can 
usefully supplement official activities. H2 describes the work of charitable institu- 
tions in connection with placing and vocational guidance. 


Slater, Gilbert. Poverty and the State. London, Constable, 1930. vir + 480 pp. 


This book gives th: story of th: efforts made by the community in England 
and Wales to cop: with th: evils of poverty. It covers a wide range of subjects, 
such as th? poor law, health insurance, unemployment insurance, old-age pensions, 
public health measures, the care of children, overcrowding and slums, lunacy and 
mental deficiency, the care of th blind, the deaf, and the crippled ; and on each 
of th2m Dr. Slater traces the evolution of the State machinery from the time when 
the State first took an interest in th: particular problem concerned down to the 
present day. Three of th: nineteen chapters deal with unemployment, which is 
probably the most important cause of poverty in post-war Britain. 





Social Work Year Book 122). Ejnlitor, Fred. S. Haru. Assistant Editor, Mabel 
B. Etuts. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1930. 600 pp. 
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The publication of the Social Work Year Book has been undertaken by the 
Russell Sage Foundation in the belief that the progress of social work will be 
advanced thereby, its unity increased, and popular understanding of its aims 
enlarged. It is intended to issue the Year Book every two years. The Year Book 
is not an encyclopaedia of social problems or social conditions ; it is a record of 
organised efforts in the United States to deal with such problems. It is in two parts. 
The first consists of signed articles on questions in the field of social work. The 
second contains two lists of national agencies, public and private. In the first list 
these agencies are arranged alphabetically with information concerning each of 
them ; in the second they are classified according to the nature of their work 
under subject headings corresponding to those used for articles in Part I. 


Stege, Dr. Wilhelm. Die Arbeitszeit im Gewerbe : ihre internationale Regelung 
durch die Internationale Organisation der Arbeit. Volkswirtschaftliche Studien. 
Heft 29. Berlin, Emil Ebering, 1930. 105 pp. 


Steiger, Dr. J. Die finanzpolitische Seite der obligatorischen schweizerischen 
Alters- und Hinterbliebenen-Versicherung. Bericht erstattet auf Anregung des 
Schweiz. Verbandes der Unterstiitzungkassen und Stiftungen fiir Alter und 
Invaliditéit. 2. Auflage. Basle, 1929. 23 pp. 


Stevens, James M. New Jersey Manufactures 1899-1927. Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research, Rutgers University. Bulletin No. 2. New Brunswick, 
1930. vi + 61 pp., diagrams. 50 cents. 


Svenska Arbetsgifvareféreningen. Svenska Arbetsgifvareféreningens styrelse- 
och revisions-berdttelser for ar 1429. Stockholm, Victor Pettersons bokindustri- 
aktiebolag, 1930. 81 pp. 

Annual report for 1929 of the Executive Committee and auditors of the Swedish 
Employers’ Federation. 

It is interesting to note that the introduction in 1928 of revised rules, involving 
among other things the doubling of the rate of contribution, has not led to any 
decrease in membership, which on the contrary has risen from 2,370 (employing 
about 270,000 workers) to 2,560 (employing about 290,000 workers). 

The report contains, in addition to an account of the work of the Federation 
and of its affiliated organisations, and of their collaboration with the corresponding 
organisations in the other Northern countries (a collaboration which it will be re- 
membered has taken the practical shape ofa permanent joint bureau in Brussels), 
a review of developments on the labour market, of social legislation, national 
and international, of the industrial peace movement, etc. It also describes in detail 
the work and development of the Swedish trade unions, dwelling in particular on 
the question of purging the reformist organisations in the Confederation of Trade 
Unions of Communist elements, and on the efforts of the Confederation to achieve 
amalgamation with the numerically small but active so-called ‘ Syndicalist ”’ 
organisation. 


The New Social Science. Edited by Leonard D. Wuirte, Ph.D. Social Science 
Studies. Directed by the Local Community Research Committee of the University 
of Chicago. No, XVIII. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1930. vir +- 
132 pp. 

The addresses contained in this book were delivered on the occasion of the dedi- 
cation of the Social Science Research Building at the University of Chicago, on 
16 and 17 December 1929. Special mention may be made of the following : ‘‘ Inter- 
national Co-operation in Social Science *’ (Sir William BEvERIDGE) ; “* The Present 
Trend of the Social Sciences in France ” (Professor Célestin BouG.®£) ; “* Research 
in the Social Sciences ”’ (Professor Wesley C. MitcHE.1) ; ‘‘ The Significance of the 
Border Area between Natural and Social Sciences”? (Mr. John C. MERRIAM) ; 
‘** Medicine as a Social Science ” (Dr. Milton C. WinTERNITZ) ; ** Co-operation in 
Social Science Research” (Mr. Harry G. Mouton) ; ‘‘ Some Problems of Metho- 
dology in the Social Sciences *’ (Professor Franz Boas) ; “ Recent Trends in Social 
Science ’’ (Mr. Beardsley Rumt). 
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BEBLIOGRAPHY 


Trades and Labear Congress of Canada. Report of the Proceedings of the Forty- 
Sizth Annual Convention. Held at the City of Regina, Saskatchewan, 8 to 12 Septem- 
ber (inclusive) 1930. 218 pp. 


_ Trends in American Sociology. Edited by George A. LUNDBERG, Read Bain 
and Nels ANDERSON. New York, London, Harper, 1929. xx + 443 pp. 

A collection of articles by a representative group of the younger generation 
of American sociologists, presenting a comprehensive survey of the field of sociology. 
Three additional chapters deal with the history of sociology, sociological theories, 
and sociological research. 

In a chapter on sociology and social work by Harold A. PHe.trs, Brown Univer- 
sity, the author points out that the rise of professional social work, in which treat- 
ment is based upon a technique of observing and evaluating its problems, is the 
most distinctive modern tendency in social work. 


Trnka, Dr. F. Ueber den durch Unfille verursachten volkswirtschaftlichen Verlust. 
Veréffentlichungen des Tschechoslowakischen Nationalkomitees fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Organisation. No. 1. a. Prague, 1930. 36 pp. 5 koruny. 


Union catholique d’études internationales. Deuxiéme mémoire sur le travail 
Jorcé ou obligatoire. 1930. 19 pp. 


Vandervelde, E. Jaurés. Réformateurs sociaux. Collection de textes dirigée 
par C. Bouci&. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1929. 150 pp. 12 frs. 
This brief study on the socialism of Jaurés, in which the author attempts 
to establish the spiritual filiation of Jaurés by showing his place in the history 
of contemporary socialist doctrines, is followed by a number of extracts from his 
works arranged under four headings : philosophy and history, problems of educa- 
tion, programme of action, nation and internationalism. 


Vereinigung der Deutschen Arbeitgeberverbinde. Die Reform der Sozialversi- 
cherung — eine Schicksalsfrage des deutschen Volkes. Berlin, 1930. 52 + 9 pp. 


Wallace, B. B., and Edminster, L. R. International Control of Raw Materials. 
The Institute of Economics of the Brookings Institution. Washington, 1930. 
xv + 479 pp. 3.50. 

This valuable work is on a subject of increasing importance in world economic 
affairs. An account is given of the most important cases of Government control 
of production of and trade in raw materials, including sodium nitrate in Chile, 
camphor in Japan, potash in France and Germany, coffee in Brazil, the abandoned 
British Stevenson rubber plan, and Canadian embargoes on pulp wood. Various 
methods of national and international control are briefly discussed. The important 
suggestion is renewed that an international conference on Government control 
of access to raw materials, in which the United States could well participate, 
should be called under League auspices to formulate adequate basic principles for 
such a development. 


Weber, Herbert J. A Living Wage. Introduction by Thomas N. Carver and 
Paul H. Dovueias. Chicago, Webb-Linn Printing Co., 1930. 9 pp. 


Weddigen, Dr. Walter. Einigungs- und Schiedsgrundsatz. Begriffliches, Kri- 
tisches und Positives zum Schlichtungsproblem. Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozial- 
politik. 179. Band. Untersuchungen iiber das Schlichtungswesen. Herausgegeben 
von M. J. Bonn in Verbindung mit Carl LANDAUVER und Friedrich LEMMer. Erster 
Teil. Munich, Duncker und Humblot, 1930. 86 pp. 


Wigforss, Eva. Arbetsinkomst och familjeférsérjning. Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt, 
1929. 75 pp. 

A study of the problem of family allowances, containing a brief bibliography» 
mainly of English works, on this question, which so far has been relatively little 
treated in Scandinavian literature. The principal Scandinavian source given is 
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the study in Norwegian by Mrs. Ella ANxEr, Médrelén (Oslo, Det Norska Arbeider- 
partis Forlag, 1928), translated into Swedish in 1929 under the auspices of the 
Stockholm Women’s Trade Union Council. 


Yan, Shimeny. A Study of the Standard of Living of the Workers of Shanghai. 
Peiping, Bureau of Social Research. 58 pp. 


ERRATA 


1931, Vol. XXTII 


No. 1, January: “ Unemployment Insurance : Tabular Analysis of the 
Legislation in Force. ” 


Page 48, text table, Countries with compulsory insurance: the 


figure for Italy should be 4300 000 (estimate), and the total 
46 329 000. The total given above in the text should therefore 
be over 49 million workers. 


Page 53, table I, second column: Great Britain and Irish Free 
State : instead of “ Act of 9 April 1920” read: Act of 9 August 
1920. 


Idem: “ Statistics of Industrial Accidents. ” 


Page 110, last footnote: instead of “cases notified, 25,217” 
read : cases notified, 95,217. 
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